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- CHAPTER XXV 
RECIPROCITY NEGOTIATIONS 


I HAVE referred in previous chapters to the interest mani- 
fested by President Arthur in the development of commercial 
reciprocity, and to the steps taken by his administration to 
inaugurate and carry forward such a system of exchange 
with foreign countries. His defeat in the national convention 
of his party in 1884, followed by the election of President 
Cleveland, who was opposed to the system, resulted in the 
failure of the three treaties which had been negotiated with 
Mexico, with Spain for Cuba and Porto Rico, and with San 
Domingo. 

But the return of the Republicans to power in the election 
of President Harrison in 1888 revived the reciprocity pro- 
jects. Special arrangements or treaties for the favored ex- 
change of products with other nations were not an entirely 
new measure. During the presidency of Jackson a treaty 
made with France (1831) contained commercial reciprocity 
provisions. In 1843 President Tyler instructed our Minister 
to Prussia, Mr. Wheaton, to negotiate with the Germanic 
Customs Union, or Zollverein, ‘‘a commercial treaty, which, 
while it will open new advantages to the agricultural inter- 
ests of the United States and a more free and expanded field 
for commercial operations, will affect injuriously no existing 
interest in the Union.’’ This was the exact basis upon which 
reciprocity was advocated by the Harrison Administration 
in 1890. Mr. Wheaton was successful in his negotiations, and 
the treaty, embracing a long list of products and manufac- 
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tures, was sent to the Senate, but failed to be approved by 
that body because of constitutional objections. 

A reciprocity treaty with Canada was negotiated in 1854, 
which continued in operation for ten years and came to an 
end by limitation. Favored exchange of products with the 
Hawaiian Islands was established in 1875 by a reciprocity 
treaty, which remained in force up to the time of the annexa- 
tion of the Islands to the Union, and was an important factor 
in bringing about that result. 

The tariff was the most prominent question in the pre- 
sidential campaign of 1888. The Republicans, while they 
attacked the Democratic revenue legislation as proposed in 
the Mills Bill, and strongly advocated the protective policy, 
promised in the event of success at the polls to reduce the 
revenue. When the new Congress assembled, the Republican 
majority sought to redeem the latter promise by repealing 
the duties on sugar and admitting that important tropical 
product free of all tax. This proposition created a vigorous 
opposition on the part of the friends of reciprocity, who 
urged that the duty on sugar should be retained as one of the 
chief bases of negotiations with the Spanish-American coun- 
tries for the free or favored introduction into them of Ameri- 
can products and manufactures; and Mr. Blaine, President 
Harrison’s Secretary of State, became the prominent cham- 
pion of their cause. 

Several events had occurred tending to give Mr. Blaine 
new light on the subject, since he had quietly arrayed himself 
against the Arthur reciprocity treaties in 1884. Congress, 
upon the recommendation of President Arthur, had author- 
ized the appointment of a commission to visit the Central 
and South American States to study and report upon the 
best method of developing better commercial relations with 
them. The report of this commission showed that those 
states were willing to unite with the United States in reci- 
procity treaties, and it recommended that-a conference of all 
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the American nations be called to take this and other matters 
of mutual interest into consideration. This international con- 
ference assembled, Secretary Blaine was made its president, 
and it was in session for several months in 1889-90. One of 
its resolutions, adopted with unanimity, was in favor of the 
negotiation among the American States of commercial 
treaties embracing mutual tariff concessions. While legis- 
lation was pending upon the tariff, President Harrison sent 
to Congress Mr. Blaine’s report of the action of the Pan- 
American Conference with his hearty indorsement, and the 
President stated that any action taken by Congress in that 
direction would receive the prompt and favorable attention 
of the Executive. 

During the hot summer months of 1890 an animated dis- 
cussion was carried on in Congress and throughout the coun- 
try, mainly within the ranks of the Republican Party, on the 
proposition of the Committee of Ways and Means to place 
sugar on the free list. Mr. Blaine was very active in opposi- 
tion to it, unless its exemption from duty was coupled with a 
proviso that the countries from which it was imported should 
grant some equivalent concessions to products of the United 
States. He inaugurated a campaign of education by address- 
ing letters to members of Congress on the subject, which were 
given to the press, by public addresses which were widely 
circulated, and by conferences with the committee having 
charge of the tariff legislation. A prominent business man of 
New York City, who had taken a deep interest in the effort 
to secure the approval of the Senate to the Cuban reciprocity 
treaty in 1884, wrote me in June, 1890: ‘I am quite inter- 
ested in the discussion on reciprocity now going on. It is 
amusing to see how Blaine has come round, to those who 
know how he stood in Cuban treaty times.’”’ Mr. Blaine was 
too experienced a politician to be embarrassed by such an 
inconsistency. 

All the efforts so actively put forth to influence the action 
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of the Committee of Ways and Means on the subject were . 
futile, although it was understood that Mr. McKinley, then 
the chairman of the committee and the putative author of the 
tariff bill, was in favor of Mr. Blaine’s plan. Mr. Thomas B. 
Read, the Speaker of the House, who was on unfriendly per- 
sonal terms with Mr. Blaine, exerted all the influence of his 
office to defeat the latter’s efforts and the revenue bill was 
sent to the Senate with sugar and a number of other tropical 
products unconditionally placed on the free list. The friends 
of reciprocity now turned their attention to the Senate, and 
Secretary Blaine continued his activity in seeking to influence 
that legislative branch of the Government. One of his con- 
ferences with a Senate Committee gained great notoriety, as 
it was reported that during the interview his response to the 
inquiry of one of the members was so emphatic that he 
erushed on the committee table his new silk hat! 

Mr. William E. Curtis, the well-known correspondent, 
who was present, in his account of the interview, writes: 
““Mr, Blaine, in the impetuous manner that is characteristic 
of him, declared that if sugar was placed on the free list the 
greatest results sought for and expected from the Interna- 
tional Conference would be sacrificed. He declared that it 
would be the most inexcusable piece of folly the Republican 
Party was ever guilty of, and that the leaders in Congress 
would realize it before many months, and that if he was in 
the Senate he would fight it to the best of his ability. He 
spoke with the greatest earnestness, and said that he would 
give two years of his life for two hours on the floor of the 
Senate when the sugar schedule was under consideration. 
Forty millions of people, he said, had expressed their willing- 
ness to admit our food products free if we would take the 
duty off their sugar, and in the face of that proposition our 
Congress proposed to put sugar on the free list without asking 
any concession in return,”’ 

After much wrangling in committee, the submission of 
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various propositions to reconcile the conflicting views, and 
the quiet interposition of President Harrison, a compromise 
was effected by a clause incorporated in the revenue act of 
October 1, 1890, known as the McKinley Tariff, which placed 
sugar and a number of other tropical products on the free 
list, but authorized the President in his discretion to impose 
duties on those products coming from countries which would 
not extend similar favors to the products of the United 
States. The language of the clause was, in part, as follows: 
“That with a view to secure reciprocal trade with countries 
producing these articles, and for this purpose, on and after 
the first day of July, 1892, whenever, and so often as the 
President shall be satisfied that the Government of any coun- 
try producing and exporting sugars, molasses, coffee, tea, 
hides, raw and uncured, or any such articles, imposes duties 
or other exactions upon the agricultural or other products of 
the United States, which in view of the free introduction of 
such sugar, molasses, coffee, tea, and hides into the United 
States he may deem to be reciprocally unequal and unjust, he 
shall have the power and it shall be his duty to suspend, by 
proclamation to that effect, the provisions of this act relat- 
ing to the free introduction of such sugar, molasses, coffee, 
tea, and hides, the production of such country, for such time 
as he shall deem just, and in such case and during such sus- 
pension duties shall be levied, collected, and paid upon sugar, 
molasses, coffee, tea, and hides, the product of or exported 
from such designated country, as follows, namely:” .. . 
During the controversy in Congress, I had been frequently 
consulted by Mr. McKinley and by members of the Senate 
Committee on Finance, they recognizing that my experience 
in reciprocity matters and my familiarity with Spanish- 
American affairs placed me in a position to be of some service 
to them in reaching a satisfactory conclusion of the much- 
vexed question. When it became apparent that the Senate 
would force the House to conform substantially to Mr. 
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Blaine’s wishes, the latter directed his private secretary to 
write me as follows: ‘‘The Secretary directs me to say that 
while he does not feel authorized to make a positive arrange- 
ment without first consulting the President, you are by all 
odds the best man in the country to undertake such a work 
[the diplomatic negotiations to grow out of the law cited], 
and he should wish to place it in your hands unless the 
President objected, which he thought was scarcely probable.” 

The law containing the reciprocity clause was passed on 
October 1, and on the next day I met Secretary Blaine by 
his request at his residence, and he then tendered me the em- 
ployment to take charge of the reciprocity negotiations. His 
reasons for doing so were because he was already burdened 
with very important state matters, his health was not good, 
the negotiations would require much statistical research and 
would embrace many governments, and there was no official 
in his department to whom he chose to commit the task. The 
employment commended itself to me because its duties 
could be discharged mainly at Washington, so that I should 
not have to give up my other professional engagements, it 
was in line with my tastes and past study, and would afford 
me an opportunity to render my country a service of some 
importance. 

From that day the reciprocity negotiations under the law 
of October 1, 1890, were placed entirely in my hands, except 
so far as Secretary Blaine’s signature was necessary to initi- 
ate negotiations or to perfect those arranged by me. For the 
next twelve months I was in constant personal intercourse 
with Mr. Blaine and often with the President, informing them 
of the progress of the negotiations and seeking their advice or 
direction on controverted or difficult matters. 

The first step taken to initiate negotiations with the coun- 
tries with whom it was desired that reciprocity arrangements 
should be effected was a note from the Secretary of State 
addressed to the diplomatic representative of such countries 
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in Washington, bringing to their attention the law enacted 
by Congress, and asking to be advised of the changes which 
their respective governments would be willing to make in 
their system of tariff duties, in response to the changes pro- 
posed in the tariff of the United States which were favorable 
to their countries. The opponents of the measure in Congress 
and in the press had predicted that foreign governments 
could not be induced by what they termed this policy of 
coercion to enter into reciprocity ; and much general interest 
was manifested, and, by the friends of reciprocity, some anxi- 
ety, as to the manner in which the sugar and coffee producing 
countries would entertain the invitation of the Secretary of 
State. 

Fortunately the Minister of Brazil at Washington, Senhor 
Salvador de Mendonca, was not only very friendly to the 
United States, but had been, in the International Conference, 
a strong advocate of reciprocity. Besides, his country was 
regarded as one of those with which reciprocity was most 
desired. He responded promptly to the invitation, and after 
the necessary delay in agreeing upon a schedule of American 
articles to be admitted free or with reduced duties in Brazil 
and in fixing other details, the terms of the arrangement were 
forwarded to Rio de Janeiro for examination and ratification. 
It was to be the test case of success or failure, and we awaited 
the result not without some misgivings. In due time Mr. 
Mendonca came to me bringing the intelligence that his Gov- 
ernment had ratified the arrangement. He had first seen Mr. 
Blaine, who sent by him the following hasty and laconic note: 


17 Mapison Puacez, 
WASHINGTON, 28 Jany. ’91. 


My pear Mr. Foster, — 
Mr. Mendonca will give you good news. Pray call in the 
morning by 10 or 9.40. 
Sincerely, 
JAMES G. BLAINE. 
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In my conference with Mr. Blaine at his residence the next 
morning we congratulated ourselves that our work was aus- 
piciously begun, but we had one more step to take before we 
could be assured of full success. Until we could bring the 
large sugar-producing island of Cuba into the arrangement, 
we could hardly expect the other sugar-exporting countries 
to accede to our terms for commercial reciprocity. But Spain 
was sullen and resentful over the failure to ratify the com- 
mercial treaty of 1884, and her Government was in no temper 
to venture again upon reciprocity with us. I felt, however, 
that the agreement with Brazil would make the sugar-plant- 
ers of Cuba the more anxious to preserve a free market in the 
United States for their production, and that if we could 
bring about a strong demonstration from them to the Home 
Government, a change of feeling there might be secured, as 
the Spanish rulers could not afford to aggravate the situation 
in Cuba by displeasing the commercial and industrial ele- 
ments of the island. It was agreed that my next objective 
point was, not Madrid, but Havana. The only credentials 
I took with me or instructions sent to the Consulate-General 
in that city were the following letter in the handwriting of 
the Secretary himself: — 


Confidential DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Wasuineton, Feby. 6, 1891. 
Ramon O. Witttams, Esa., 
CoNSUL-GENERAL, ETC. 
My prar Sir, — 

This note will be delivered to you by Hon. John W. 
Foster. He goes to you officially with the fullest credit and 
confidence of the State Department. 

Please respond to any and all requests he may make. I 
give no specific directions. Mr. Foster is accredited carte 
blanche. 

Very sincerely, 
JAMES G. BLAINE. 


Dp 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 


WASHINGTON. 722, C/ ley, 
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As I was then nominally in private life, holding no public 
office, my visit to Havana was understood to be a winter trip 
_ for health and recreation. But during the ten days which 
I spent in the island I was enabled to confer fully with the 
leading planters and exporters and have a conference with 
the Governor-General, and I returned to Washington with the 
assurance that the Government at Madrid would be made 
to understand without delay that it would be ruinous to 
the island to have its sugar taxed on its importation into the 
United States, while that of Brazil was admitted free of 
duty; or, in other words, that a reciprocity arrangement 
with our country was a necessity. 

Soon after my return to Washington I undertook my sec- 
ond mission to Spain, which I have mentioned in the pre- 
ceding chapter. All that is necessary to say further on the 
subject is that my mission was entirely successful, and that 
having effected reciprocity with Cuba and Porto Rico on the 
basis of the law of 1890, we were able to push our negotiations 
with the other countries with rapidity. 

I found on my return a special representative of San Do- 
mingo waiting to take up reciprocity negotiations, and being 
accredited with ‘‘full powers”’ by the President for the pur- 
pose, I next turned my attention to that Government. In 
view of the fact that a commercial treaty had been made with 
San Domingo in 1884, we took that as a basis and were en- 
abled in a short time to come to an agreement. As the States 
of Central America were exporters of sugar and coffee, they 
were brought into a similar arrangement soon after San 
Domingo. 

The British colonies in the West Indies required special 
treatment on account of their nominal dependence on Great 
Britain, which was a free-trade country, but which allowed 
these colonies to make their own tariffs, which in some in- 
stances contained burdensome discriminations against Amer- 
ican products. Recognizing the semi-independent character 
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of these colonies, the American consular officers at their re- 
spective seats of government were instructed to bring to the 
attention of the governors the reciprocity provision of the 
Tariff Act of 1890, and information had been received at the 
Department of State that the governors or other authorities 
had been exchanging views with the British Colonial Office 
on the subject. 

In passing through London on my return from Madrid, I 
learned that the Colonial Office was disposed to permit the 
colonies of the West Indies to pursue their own negotiations. 
In the autumn of 1891 delegations from the Barbadoes, the 
Leeward and Windward Islands, Trinidad, and British Gui- 
ana began to arrive singly in Washington to seek an arrange- 
ment for their respective peoples. The tariff of each one of 
these colonies was different from the others and their local 
interests were not in all respects similar. Hence separate 
conferences had to be held with each delegation. 

The negotiations were nominally conducted through the 
British Minister in Washington, but the only participation 
which Sir Julian (later Lord) Pauncefote had in them was to 
present the different delegations on their arrival to Secretary 
Blaine and introduce them to me in the diplomatic reception- 
room. Thereafter all the conferences were held between the 
delegations and myself in the room in the department set 
apart for my use, or at my residence. Usually a secretary of 
the British Legation, Mr. Spring Rice, was present, but he 
took no part in the discussion and did not worry his brain 
with the array of statistics and the controversies over dis- 
criminations which perplexed the delegations and myself 
through several weeks. He was one of the most popular 
of the young diplomats in Washington, and he has since 
risen to important posts in the foreign service of his 
country. Something of his vivacious temperament may 
be seen from a note which I found among my reciprocity 
papers : — 
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British LeGation, 
Nov. 30, ’91. 
DraR GENERAL FOSTER: 

The Delegates from Barbadoes have arrived and are dying 
to see you. Can you satisfy their passion on Tuesday at 11? 
If not, I will break it to them as gently as may be. 

I hope the turkey was good. The goose which was cooked 
for us was wholesome but not nutritious [a part of the yield 
of a shooting-expedition]. 

Yours sincerely, 
C. A. Sprina Rick. 


The colony of Jamaica held out for some time against mak- 
ing any reciprocity arrangement, but after I had reached an 
agreement with the other West Indian colonies, they sent 
a delegation to Washington. We had considerable difficulty 
in reaching an agreement, as the delegation claimed that the 
people of the island were strongly opposed to making any re- 
duction in their revenue, and they earnestly sought to make 
better terms than the other colonies. After the agreement 
was published in the Island, I sent Mr. Spring Rice some 
newspaper comments showing satisfaction with the result. 
It is to these he refers in his note to me, which concluded our 
intercourse on these matters : — 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 5, 1892. 
My pEAR GENERAL, — 

Thank you very much for the cutting, which I showed to 
Sir Julian, who read it, as well as the articles which have ap- 
peared in the “Tribune,” with great interest. It is very satis- 
factory to see that such a view of the arrangement has been 
taken ; although it does not at all correspond with the views 
which have reached us here from other sources. But we are 
glad to know that Hocking [the Jamaican delegate] won’t 
have to seek refuge from an infuriated populace in the United 
States Consulate. 
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I take this opportunity of thanking you for the great kind- 
ness and courtesy which you have shown me _ personally 
throughout the negotiations. 

With the best wishes for the New Year to you and Mrs. 
Foster, Believe me, yours very sincerely, 

C. A. Sprine Rice. 


During the negotiations with the British colonies, which 
were protracted and somewhat intricate, I fell ill and was 
confined to my bed for ten days or more. Mr. Blaine, hearing 
of my impaired health, called at my residence to inquire, and, 
learning of my condition, wrote me a letter which, as dis- 
playing one of his characteristic traits, is worthy of insertion 
here: — 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 5, 1891. 
My pear Mr. Foster: 

Thad no idea that you were really very ill. I thought you 
were tired, as you well might be, and taking a little rest. 
There is no need of hurrying at all with the British islands 
affair. Take your time and get well, and remember that your 
health is infinitely more valuable than all the British islands 
together. 

I have sent the cablegram to Venezuela in cipher, but I 
have little hopes that they will have sense enough to adopt 
your suggestions. I think they are bent on being the “‘awful 
example.” 

Take no trouble at all about official matters. No man can 
get well without dismissing everything of that kind from his 
head. If I were issuing an order I should say, ‘‘ Mrs. Foster is 
authorized to enforce this order.” Very truly yours, 

J. G. BLarne, 


Our negotiations with Germany under the reciprocity 
clause of the Tariff Act of 1890 were the most notable, if not 
the most important. For a number of years our commercial 
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intercourse with that country had been very unsatisfactory 
and at that time had reached a state of great irritation. The 
Agrarian Party, representing the German farmers, had in- 
duced the Government at Berlin to issue regulations under 
the guise of sanitary precautions, which had the effect prac- 
tically to exclude American meat products from the German 
market, and its action had encouraged other European 
Governments to follow its example of exclusion. 

American exporters of meats, representing very extensive 
agricultural interests in the Western States, had made vigor- 
ous protests to our Government, and the latter had sent 
strong representations to Berlin against the regulations. 
Some years before, Mr. Sargent, the American Minister, re- 
ported to the Department of State that “the pretense of 
sanitary reasons is becoming the thinnest veil . . . and is 
now apparently only insisted on as an excuse to the United 
States,’”’ and he proceeded further to expose the insincerity of 
the published motives of the Government. The Minister’s 
dispatch, by some inadvertence of the Department, was 
published, and it brought down upon him the wrath of the 
German press, he became persona non grata, and had to retire. 
This incident added to the intensity of feeling in both coun- 
tries. 

The reciprocity clause of the Act of 1890 afforded an op- 
portunity to overcome this ill feeling and to place the two 
countries upon better commercial relations. Germany at that 
time was a large exporter of beet-root sugar to the United 
States, and the imposition upon it of the duty authorized 
by the reciprocity clause would have brought serious con- 
sequences to an extensive agricultural industry of Germany. 
When it became apparent that the cane-sugar producing 
countries were coming into the reciprocity arrangement, the 
German Government began to evince a deep interest in 
the matter, and its Minister in Washington, Count von Arco 
Valley, put himself into communication with me, but before 
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the negotiations were fairly entered upon, he was called 
home to undergo a surgical operation which proved fatal, 
and his country lost in him a useful and able representative. 

The negotiations were thenceforward conducted with me 
by Mr. A. von Mumm, the First Secretary of the Legation, 
a young man without much diplomatic experience, but very 
intelligent and thoroughly conscientious in his work. At the 
conclusion of our labors and when we were about to sign the 
protocol, he said to me that this was the first important task 
he had had to do and that he was anxious to make no mis- 
take, and he felt that he, a young man with a future before 
him, could appeal to me, one of advanced years and experi- 
ence, to protect him from any unwise action. Later he was 
gratified to receive the commendation of his Government for 
his work, and he has been steadily advanced to the highest 
posts in the diplomatic service. 

The arrangement was concluded at Saratoga, where Mr. 
von Mumm and I met to adjust the unsettled details and sign 
the arrangement. It secured not only the removal of the re- 
strictions on American meats in exchange for free sugar, but 
also the favored admission of a number of other agricultural 
products, and was hailed in our country as a great achieve- 
ment in benefit of American commerce. A premature an- 
nouncement of the success of the negotiations gave President 
Harrison much uneasiness and was the occasion of a letter 
from him to me while we were both absent from Washington, 
which I give to show his interest in the matter and his strict 
sense of justice in recognizing the services of his associates in 
the Government. 

Care May Pornt, N. J., 
Sept. 10, 1891. 
Hon. Joun W. Foster, 
Watertown, N. Y. 

My DEAR GENERAL, — I was extremely mystified when 

I found that General Rusk [Secretary of Agriculture] had 
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talked about matters that I explained to him with great care 
were confidential. He came here himself, without any sug- 
gestion from me and directly from Chicago, to ask me on 
~ behalf of Swift and other packers there whether it would be 
safe for them to start a cargo of sugar-cured hams, etc., for 
German ports, in view of the fact that it would take several 
weeks to get it there. I felt that, as this matter directly 
touched his Department, it was proper for me to tell him that 
the agreement had been reached . . . but I told him how 
confidential the whole matter was; but he seems to have 
understood that when the announcement of the admission of 
our pork came from Germany the whole matter was open to 
comment. 

I have written to Mr. Wharton to say to Mr. von Mumm 
that I was very much mortified at this mischance, and also 
that if he thought it desirable, a statement might go out 
either from the State Department or from you, to the effect 
that the reciprocity part of the negotiation had not been 
completed, and that there would be further correspondence 
before a conclusion would be reached, but that it was hoped 
some general result would be reached in view of the friendly 
attitude of Germany. This would be more nearly true than 
most diplomatic utterances and certainly than most news- 
paper interviews; indeed, it would be literally true, because 
we do not yet know the articles that are to be included and 
do not know the rates; and indeed, do not certainly know 
that the treaty of which we are to have the benefit will be 
completed. 

I think I will hereafter try and play the sphinx a little 
myself. General Rusk, of course, acted in perfect good faith, 
but he was so full of enthusiasm at the success of the pork 
negotiations and so much afraid, I think, that Mr. Phelps 
[American Minister at Berlin] would carry off the glory of it, 
that he felt he must talk right away. I had Mr. Halford give 
out from here a statement which I thought was just to you — 
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that the negotiations had not been conducted here, but at 
Saratoga, and by you as the representative of this Govern- 
ment. I hope no great harm will come of it, but it will serve 
as a warning to me. 
With kind regards, very sincerely yours, 
BrENJ. HARRISON. 


The example of Germany was promptly followed by 
Austria-Hungary, a considerable exporter of beet-root sugar. 
Thus, the reciprocity measure had proved a success beyond 
even the expectations of its friends, and Secretary Blaine 
especially was greatly elated at the result. 

An agreement for reciprocity was reached with the Execu- 
tive Department of the French Government, but it was never 
ratified by the Chambers. Three other Governments — Ven- 
ezuela, Colombia, and Hayti — declined to make any ar- 
rangement on the subject, and against them the President 
issued the proclamation authorized by the Act, imposing the 
duties prescribed on sugar, coffee, and hides imported from 
those countries into the United States. 

The constitutionality of the legislation was assailed on the 
ground that it conferred legislative functions on the Pre- 
sident, which could not be delegated by Congress. Several 
cases were appealed to the Supreme Court, and they were 
decided in favor of the validity of the Act. 

The results of the reciprocity arrangements proved highly 
satisfactory during the period they were in force. The Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means of the Fifty-fourth Congress, after 
a thorough investigation of the subject, reported that among 
the agricultural, manufacturing, and exporting interests, 
there was ‘‘a remarkable unanimity of sentiment expressed 
concerning the value and results of the reciprocity arrange- 
ments negotiated with certain countries and colonies under 
the authority of section 3 of the Tariff Act of 1890, and the 
disastrous effects of their repeal.” 


RECIPROCITY NEGOTIATIONS Ligy 


The convention of the Republican Party of 1892, which 
nominated President Harrison for reélection, inserted in its 
platform of principles the following declaration: ‘“‘We point 
to the success of the Republican policy of reciprocity, under 
which our export trade has vastly increased and new and 
enlarged markets have been opened for the products of our 
farms and workshops.” The Democratic Party, while not 
directly antagonizing reciprocity in the campaign, vigorously 
attacked the general tariff and revenue policy of the Re- 
publican Administration, and the election of Mr. Cleveland 
for a second time brought about the repeal of the reciprocity 
provision, and with it all the treaties or agreements with 
other nations, which had been framed after so much labor 
and with so much care, came to an end. 

While the repeal bill was pending in Congress, and also 
after its passage, a number of the Governments with which 
agreements had been made filed protests in the Department 
of State against this action, on the ground that their people 
had looked upon the agreements in the nature of treaties, had 
invested large sums in the development of sugar production, 
and that they would regard the legislation of Congress as an 
act of bad faith. This claim could not be maintained, as 
Congress was entirely free to enact the repeal, but it never- 
theless created an unfriendly feeling in the interested coun- 
tries. 

The most pronounced of these protests came from Ger- 
many while the bill was pending, in which the Minister in 
Washington stated that the German agricultural and manu- 
facturing circles entertained the belief above mentioned, and 
he said that ‘‘the Imperial Government is at present unable 
to say whether it will be possible forit,in view of the increasing 
agitation on account of the proposed measure, to restrain the 
interested parties from demanding retaliatory action.’ The 
repeal was followed by the renewal of the commercial warfare 
on the part of that Government, which has required the ut- 
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most prudence on the part of each succeeding Secretary of 
State to prevent from assuming most serious consequences. 

One of the inconveniences of our republican form of gov- 
ernment, with its recurring elections, is that it brings about 
sudden and radical changes of administration, so that it is 
difficult to maintain a uniform or permanent foreign com- 
mercial policy. 

Four years later, in the election of 1896, the Republican 
Party was restored to power, the tariff act of the Democratic 
Congress was repealed, and a new tariff law was passed which 
contained provisions for reciprocity, but somewhat different 
from those of the Act of 1890. Sugar was again placed upon 
the dutiable list, and the chief basis upon which the negotia- 
tions of 1891 were carried on was thus taken away, as it was 
not included in the reciprocity list. A number of reciproc- 
ity treaties were negotiated under the new tariff law, but 
notwithstanding the hearty support of President McKinley 
the Senate, in most cases, declined to approve them and they 
did not go into effect. 

This third failure to carry into successful operation a per- 
manent system of reciprocity demonstrates that there are 
radical elements of opposition to it. Three of these may be 
cited. The Democratic Party has generally been arrayed 
against it, although it has received the hearty support of 
some prominent members of that party, such as Senator 
Morgan and ex-Mayor Hewitt. A considerable element in the 
Republican Party has not given it hearty support, because 
of the fear that it might injuriously affect some of the pro- 
tected industries of the country. 

The third influence against reciprocity is the contention 
that Congress should be left free to determine and regulate 
the fiscal and tariff policy of the country. This contention was 
clearly stated so long ago as 1843, when the reciprocity treaty 
with Germany was sent to the Senate for its approval. The 
Committee on Foreign Relations, through Mr. Rufus Choate, 
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in reporting adversely on the treaty, said : ‘‘In the judgment 
of the committee the legislature is the department of govern- 
ment by which commerce should be regulated and laws of 
revenue passed. The Constitution, in terms, communicates 
the power to regulate commerce and to impose duties to that 
department. It communicates it in terms to no other. With- 
out engaging at all in an examination of the extent, limits, 
and objects of the power to make treaties, the committee 
believe that the general rule of our system is indisputable, 
that the control of trade and the functions of taxation be- 
long, without abridgment or participation, to Congress.” 

It is a matter of curious interest to note that this view was 
directly antagonized by the then Secretary of State, John C. 
Calhoun, the famous strict constructionist of the Constitu- 
tion. He said of the report: ‘‘If this be the true view of the 
treaty-making power, it may be truly said that its exercise 
has been one continued series of habitual and uninterrupted 
infringements of the Constitution. From the beginning and 
throughout the whole existence of the Federal Government, 
it has been exercised constantly on commerce, navigation, 
and other delegated powers, to the almost entire exclusion of 
the reserved, which, from their nature, rarely ever come in 
question between us and other nations. The treaty-making 
power has, indeed, been regarded to be so comprehensive as 
to embrace, with few exceptions, all questions that can pos- 
sibly arise between us and other nations, and which can only 
be adjusted by their mutual consent, whether the subject- 
matter be comprised among the delegated or the reserved 
powers.” 


CHAPTER XXVI 
THE BERING SEA ARBITRATION — HISTORY OF THE QUESTION 


Durine 1890 and 1891, while my time was absorbed with 
the reciprocity negotiations, Secretary Blaine was largely en- 
gaged, first in negotiations with the British Minister and, 
afterwards, in an animated correspondence with Lord Salis- 
bury over the questions of jurisdiction in Bering Sea and the 
protection of the fur-seals which have their habitat in that 
sea. The negotiations and correspondence finally resulted in 
an agreement to submit the questions at issue to arbitration. 
Just at this stage of the negotiations, Mr. Blaine fell ill and 
was incapacitated for active service for some months; and 
President Harrison asked me to take charge of the business. 

Mr. Blaine had already agreed upon and signed with Sir 
Julian Pauncefote a draft of the questions to be submitted 
to arbitration. My task was to frame a treaty embodying 
these questions and making provision for the arbitration, 
negotiate a modus vivendi as to the seal herd pending the ar- 
bitration, and to prepare the case of the United States before 
the Tribunal of Arbitration. 

The acquisition of Alaska from Russia in 1867 brought 
upon us not only the bitter controversy with Great Britain 
respecting the fur-seals, but also that other animated con- 
troversy relative to the Alaskan boundary. We learn from 
the declarations of Secretary Seward, who negotiated the 
acquisition, of Senator Sumner, who procured its ratification 
by the Senate, and of Mr. C. M. Clay, our Minister in St. 
Petersburg at the time, that the motive of both the United 
States and Russia in the transfer of the territory was to check 
the growing power of Great Britain on the continent of North 
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America. It is a curious fact that out of this transfer grew 
the two controversies of this generation which arrayed the 
two English-speaking nations in a hostile attitude to each 
other, but which happily were adjusted by peaceful methods. 

At the time of the cession the best-known and chief pro- 
ducts of Alaska were furs, and of these by far the most valu- 
able were those obtained from the fur-seal herd of the Pribi- 
loff Islands, a group of small islands in Bering Sea. Under 
the Russian régime the care of the herd and the taking 
and marketing of the skins had been reduced to a system of 
great perfection, acquired by many years of experience and 
observation. 

One hundred and fifty years ago the fur-seals, one of the 
most valuable of all fur-bearing animals, were the most 
widely distributed throughout the world and most numerous 
of that species of animals. Besides those in Bering Sea, they 
were found on the islands along the coast of Mexico, South 
America, in the Antarctic seas, along the coast of Africa, the 
Indian Ocean, Australasia, and the northern coast of Asia. 
In some of these localities they were reported, when dis- 
covered, as swarming on the shores, and numbering in places 
several millions. 

Towards the close of the eighteenth and for some time in 
the nineteenth century sailing-vessels engaged in the taking 
of the skins of the seals; and as at that early period after the 
discovery of those regions no governmental authority was 
exercised for their protection, the seals were slaughtered on 
land indiscriminately and in great numbers. In no part of 
the world was protection extended to those valuable animals 
except by Russia in the North Pacific Ocean, and in a few 
decades they were utterly destroyed for commercial purposes 
in all other regions. Only in the Commander Islands on the 
Russian side of Bering Sea and in the Pribiloff Islands did 
they continue to exist in any considerable numbers. 

When the Pribiloff Islands, called by the Russians ‘‘the 
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golden islands,” because of their fruitful yield of furs, passed 
into the possession of the United States, the same system of 
protection and husbanding of this industry was adopted 
which had been so successfully followed by the Russians. 
No seals were allowed to be killed in the water, but only on 
the land, and then only at a specially appointed season of the 
year. No female seals were ever killed, but as they were 
polygamous in their habits a considerable number of the 
males of suitable age could be taken without diminishing 
the number of newborn seals or materially reducing the size 
of the herd. 

For some years before the cession of Alaska the Russians 
were able to take approximately one hundred thousand skins 
annually from the Pribiloff Islands, and after the cession, up 
to the year 1890 under the American régime, the annual yield 
was about the same. For the same period the value of the 
skins taken by the American lessees was estimated to have 
been $31,000,000, and the receipts of the Government of the 
United States from the lease and duties $12,000,000. 

During the entire Russian régime the Pribiloff Islands 
were carefully guarded, no intercourse was permitted except 
by authorized persons, whaling and other vessels were ex- 
cluded from the adjoining waters, and the seal-herd was 
exempt from attack even during its annual migration into 
southern waters. The same conditions continued during the 
first ten years of the American occupation. 

But about the year 1880 Canadian and some American ves- 
sels began to attack the herd in the sea as it passed up the 
American coast on its way to the Pribiloff Islands, and to kill 
the seals for their skins. Yearly the sealing-vessels increased 
in numbers, and in 1885 they entered Bering Sea in pursuit 
of the herd, followed the seals up to the Pribiloff Islands, 
remained in that sea during the summer, and continued their 
slaughter when the seals temporarily left the islands in search 
of fish-food upon which they subsisted. The practice of hunt- 
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ing the seals in the water, termed pelagic sealing, tended to 
the extermination of the herd, first, because the taking of 
the seals in that manner was necessarily indiscriminate, the 
old and young, males and females, being killed; and, second, 
because only a portion of the seals killed or wounded were 
secured, the others sinking and being lost. 

The effect of pelagic sealing began to manifest itself in 
1885 in a marked diminution of the herd on the Pribiloff 
Islands, and each succeeding year the effect was more and 
more apparent. The sealing industry on those islands was 
conducted by a company, known as the Alaska Commercial 
Company, under a lease from the United States, and the 
steady decrease of the herd alarmed the company, as it 
threatened seriously to affect its profits and its ability to pay 
the Government tax under the lease. Hence it appealed to 
the Government of the United States to exercise its authority 
to protect the industry and preserve the herd fromdestruction. 

Accordingly in 1886 a few vessels were seized by the United 
States revenue cutters, and in 1887 a still larger number, the 
majority of them being Canadian. They were taken into 
Sitka and there condemned by the United States Court, with 
their cargoes of skins, and sold. All these seizures were made 
on the high seas more than one marine league from shore. 
The ground of the condemnation by the court was that 
pelagic sealing was a violation of the Act of Congress which 
made unlawful the killing of ‘‘fur-seals, or other fur-bearing 
animal, within the limits of said territory [Alaska], or in the 
waters thereof.” 

In answer to the objection of the Queen’s Counsel, who ap- 
peared for the Canadian vessels, that the vessels when seized 
were on the high seas and beyond the jurisdiction of the 
United States, the court held that all the waters of Bering 
Sea were within the jurisdiction of the United States. The 
judge based his decision upon the fact that in the treaty of 
cession the western boundary of the territory and dominion 
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of the United States was fixed at the one hundred and ninety- 
third degree of west longitude; that Senator Sumner, in his 
speech at the time of the approval of the treaty, referred to 
the waters east of that line as ‘‘our part of Bering Sea,” thus 
indicating the understanding of the negotiators; and that 
Congress in its legislation had so treated the matter by ex- 
tending jurisdiction over it. The judge further stated as a 
historical fact that Russia had exercised exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over Bering Sea, had protected the seals in those waters 
by rigorous laws, in which Great Britain had acquiesced, 
and that the United States succeeded to all the rights there- 
tofore enjoyed by Russia. 

These seizures led to strong protests on the part of the 
British Government and the presentation of claims for 
damages, followed by a diplomatic correspondence, in which 
Secretary Bayard, without discussing or yielding the grounds 
upon which the seizures had been made, proposed an inter- 
national arrangement for the protection of the seals from 
extermination. Mr. E.J. Phelps, our Minister in London, also 
conducted negotiations, in which an agreement was prac- 
tically reached with the British Government, but failed 
because of the protest of Canada. 

The presidential election of 1888 brought the Republican 
Party back into power, and Secretary Blaine was confronted 
with this unsettled diplomatic question. The negotiations 
were transferred from London to Washington, and a series of 
conferences took place in 1889, between Mr. Blaine, Sir Julian 
Pauncefote, and M. (afterwards Baron) Rosen, the Russian 
representative, with a view to reaching a comprehensive 
arrangement for the protection of the Russian and American 
herds, the only remaining ones of any importance in the 
world. 

It soon became apparent that no satisfactory agreement 
could be reached with Great Britain, and Mr. Blaine then 
sought to enlist the Russian Government in a plan which he 
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felt would secure the protection of the seals. His proposition 
was that the United States and Russia should unite in a pro- 
clamation to the world that, in order to save the seals of 
Bering Sea from extermination, the two Governments for- 
bade the killing of the animals in those waters, and that they 
would prevent the practice by force, if necessary. Mr. Blaine 
claimed that the issuance of the proclamation of itself would 
effect the desired object. The same position was taken by 
Mr. Phelps in a dispatch to the Secretary of State after his 
fruitless negotiations at London. It is understood that Mr. 
Blaine’s proposition was forwarded by the Russian repre- 
sentative with his approval, but no reply was received from 
that Government. 

The negotiations for a settlement, which extended through 
three years, having failed, and the British Government still 
pressing its protest against the seizures and its claim for 
damages, Mr. Blaine entered with Lord Salisbury upon an 
epistolary discussion of the questions involved, in which the 
former sought with all his recognized polemic skill to defend 
the action of the Treasury Department in ordering the seiz- 
ures, and to sustain the correctness in international law of 
the action of the judicial authorities in the condemnation 
of the vessels engaged in pelagic sealing. In no part of that 
statesman’s career did his devotion to his country more con- 
spicuously rise above partisanship than in that correspond- 
ence. It is doubtful if any other living American could 
have made a more brilliant defense of his Government, and 
the fallacies which exist in his argument are due to the false 
assertion of historical facts and erroneous judicial decisions 
put forth during the preceding Administration of our Gov- 
ernment. 

When the case of the United States came to be prepared 
for the Arbitration Tribunal, it was found that the allegations 
that Russia treated Bering Sea as closed to foreign commerce 
(mare clausum), that it issued and enforced rules prohibiting 
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the taking of seals in the water, and that Great Britain had 
acquiesced in this action of Russia, were unsustained by any 
authentic documents or historical facts. This was an astound- 
ing revelation. It showed that Mr. Blaine’s brilliant discus- 
sion and one of the important contentions of our Government 
submitted to the arbitration were without foundation. How 
this came about was explained to me later. 

In 1895, two years after the award of the Tribunal had 
been reached, I contributed an article to one of our maga- 
zines defending the Administration of President Harrison 
from the charge that it was responsible for the failure to 
maintain our cause in the arbitration, in which I showed 
that the seizure and condemnation of vessels and the ques- 
tions involved in that matter had their origin in the preced- 
ing Cleveland Administration, and that President Harrison 
was merely carrying out the policy of his predecessor. 

Soon after the publication of the article an official of the 
Cleveland Administration, thoroughly informed as to the af- 
fairs of the Department of State, a personal friend of mine, 
called upon me and said that having read the article he 
thought he ought to give me information of certain facts. He 
said that the letter of the Secretary of the Treasury, which 
was construed into an instruction to the revenue cutters to 
seize vessels in Bering Sea engaged in pelagic sealing, was 
understood by him to be the usual instructions issued an- 
nually by his department; that he never intended to order 
the seizure; that the subject was never considered by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of State, the At- 
torney-General, or the President ; that the seizures were made 
without any other instructions than those above mentioned, 
and that they were brought about through the influence of 
the Alaska Commercial Company (the lessees of the Pribiloff 
Islands), which maintained constantly in Washington an 
agent more distinguished as a lobbyist than learned as a 
lawyer. 
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This official further said that when the seized vessels were 
brought to Sitka the legal proceedings were instituted without 
instructions from or the knowledge of the Attorney-General ; 
that a brief was prepared by the lessees’ agent in Washington 
making assertion of the action of Russia and arguing the 
questions of international law on that basis; that this brief 
was sent through the agent of the company to Sitka and 
delivered by him to the district attorney, and that the brief 
was followed by the judge in his decision; that when the 
suits at Sitka came to the knowledge of the Attorney-General, 
he sent a telegram ordering their dismissal and the release of 
the vessels, but as it was not confirmed (as is usual) by letter, 
it was treated as spurious and not observed. My informant 
concluded by saying that the legal aspects of the seizures 
were never considered or indorsed by either the Attorney- 
General or Secretary Bayard. 

This was a strange story, but I had no doubt of its cor- 
rectness. It revealed the fact that a great Government 
might be betrayed into a line of policy through the machina- 
tions of a private corporation, influenced by pecuniary 
motives, which put in peril its relations with a powerful neigh- 
bor and subjected it to the condemnation of an international 
tribunal for conduct taken unadvisedly and unwisely. It is 
not the only instance, however, where the Government of the 
United States has been influenced unwittingly in its conduct 
or policy by personal or pecuniary interests. 

While the United States was unable successfully to main- 
tain its contention as to jurisdictional rights over Bering Sea, 
in the second part of its contention it stood upon much 
stronger ground. This was, first, that it had such a property 
in the Pribiloff seal-herd and interest in the industry as 
entitled it to preserve the herd from destruction by force if 
necessary. 

Investigation and many years of observation had shown 
that the seal-herd which resorted to the Pribiloff Islands 
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never visited or touched any other land, nor mingled with 
any other herd; that they spent more than half the year on 
those islands; that they brought forth their young on those 
islands, never in the water ; that the young remained on land 
for several weeks before entering the water; that those is- 
lands were not only necessary to their existence, but that 
solely through their protection there had they been saved 
from the destruction of the fur-seals of other parts of the 
world; and that only on the land could they be properly 
taken for commercial purposes. Hence it was contended 
that the United States had such a property and interest in 
the herd as entitled it to be protected in the water as well as 
on the land. 

Unfortunately this contention was not made prominent in 
the negotiations or discussion, and was only alluded to by 
Mr. Blaine just as his correspondence with Lord Salisbury 
closed. The right of property in the seals was first advanced 
by General B. F. Tracy, a member of President Harrison’s 
Cabinet, an able lawyer, who prepared an exhaustive paper 
on the subject (afterwards published) which constituted the 
basis of the contention of the United States before the Tri- 
bunal of Arbitration. Had the American authorities based 
their action in the seizures and during the negotiations and 
correspondence on the right of property in the seals and in 
the industry, they would have been much stronger before the 
Tribunal and might have gained their case. 

The British contention was, in brief, that the fur-seals 
were wild animals (fere nature) in which there could be no 
property ; that the United States could exercise no jurisdic- 
tion over them in the waters beyond the three-mile limit; 
and that when on the high seas they were subject to be taken 
by any one. 

The Canadian interest in the sealing industry was a small 
* one, being confined to the single port of Victoria, in British 
Columbia, the value of the vessels engaged in pelagic sealing 
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never having exceeded two hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars, and the number of men employed was comparatively 
small. But the Canadian Government has been very strenu- 
ous in maintaining the right of the British Columbian sealers, 
and this influence has been sufficiently strong to control the 
action of the British Government. 

President Harrison was criticised for allowing the questions 
involved to be submitted to arbitration. The correspondence 
between Mr. Blaine and Lord Salisbury showed the two 
Governments in hopeless disagreement. Three courses were 
open to President Harrison, and one of them had to be taken 
without delay. 

First, he could abandon the claims of jurisdiction for the 
protection of the seals beyond the three-mile limit, recede 
from the action of his predecessor as to seizure of British 
vessels, and pay the damages claimed therefor. Such a 
course would have met with the general disapproval of the 
nation. 

Second, he could have rejected the arguments and protests 
of the British Government, and continued the policy initiated 
by his predecessor in the seizure of British vessels engaged 
in pelagic sealing in Bering Sea. But this course had already 
been proposed by our Minister in London (Mr. Phelps) to 
President Cleveland and was not approved by him. In view 
of thestate of public sentiment, with a prevailing opinion in 
a large part of the press and with public men that the attitude 
of the Government was legally unsound, and that the inter- 
ests involved did not justify the hazard of war between the 
two English-speaking nations, the adoption of this second 
course would have been the height of madness. 

Third, the only remaining course was arbitration. Presi- 
dent Harrison and his Cabinet advisers felt that if we could 
commit to an international tribunal the far greater interests 
and principles involved in the Alabama claims, it would be 
the part of wisdom to adopt the same course as to the pending 
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questions of difference. The sober judgment of the country 
confirmed his action. But there were even within his own 
party those who criticised this course. It will be of interest to 
quote from a letter received by me when the wisdom of the 
arbitration was being discussed. The Honorable Thecdore 
Roosevelt, then Police Commissioner of New York City, in 
1895 published an article in which President Harrison was 
criticised for his action in this matter. In that article he used 
this language: ‘‘The one failure of President Harrison’s Ad- 
ministration [in foreign affairs] was in the Bering Sea case. 
. . . We ought never to have agreed to an arbitration. ... 
It is not a page of American diplomacy upon which we can 
look back with pride; but it offers a most hopeful lesson. It 
should teach us to beware, beyond all others, of peace-at- 
any-price men. It should teach us to be exceedingly cautious 
about entering into any arbitration.” 

In a personal letter to Mr. Roosevelt I sought to defend 
President Harrison’s course, and the following is the reply : — 


Nrw York, Nov. 12, 1895. 
Hon. Joun W. Foster, 


Washington, D. C. 

My prar Sir, — I am very much pleased that you should 
have read my article. My main purpose in telling about the 
Behring Sea Arbitration was to try to show some of our peo- 
ple that arbitration might be a very poor thing indeed. I 
always agreed with Secretary Tracy about that arbitration ; 
once in it, our people did the best they could ; but I don’t be- 
lieve we ought to have had the arbitration. . 

Faithfully yours, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


The foregoing was not the general sentiment of the country 
at the time, as is shown by the approval by the Senate with- 
out opposition of the arbitration treaty. Neither was it cor- 
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rect to intimate that Secretary Tracy opposed the arbitra- 
tion. He did not feel that at the beginning we had planted 
ourselves on the defensible ground of a property right in the 
' seals, and he stoutly maintained that Great Britain should 
have yielded to our contention ; but he agreed with the other 
members of the Cabinet in advising the arbitration under 
the circumstances in which the Government was placed, and 
this he clearly indicated in the conclusion of his published 
article already cited. 

The writer of the foregoing letter, who later gained the 
Nobel Prize for his distinguished services in the cause of 
peace, must have revised his own judgment, for we find that 
in his annual message, as President, to Congress Decem- 
ber 3, 1907, he states that he had instructed the American 
delegates to the Second Peace Conference at The Hague ‘‘to 
favor an agreement for obligatory arbitration”’ ; and in com- 
mending the resolution of the Conference to that end, he said: 
“The great majority of the countries of the world have 
reached a point where they are now ready to apply practi- 
cally the principles thus unanimously agreed upon by the 
Conference.”’ Manifestly, since 1895 the world has moved 
forward toward peaceful methods of adjusting international 
disputes, and Theodore Roosevelt has kept pace with it. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
THE BERING SEA ARBITRATION — PROCEEDINGS AND DECISION 


Ir is not my purpose at this time to give a detailed statement 
of the arbitration of the fur-seal questions. Students of the 
subject and others will find in the voluminous government 
publication, ‘‘The Fur-Seal Arbitration, Washington, 1895,”’ 
full official information on the subject. My present object is 
to give such facts and comments as are not readily found in 
that publication. 

The Tribunal, in accordance with the terms of the treaty, 
was to be composed of seven judges, two to be chosen by each 
of the contending Governments, and one each by the Pre- 
sident of the French Republic, the King of Italy, and the 
King of Sweden and Norway. President Harrison selected 
as the American judges, Justice John M. Harlan, the senior 
member of the Supreme Court of the United States, a man of 
the highest legal attainments; and Senator John T. Morgan, 
senior member of the Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
Senate, also a lawyer of eminence. These selections met with 
the general approval of the country. 

A provision of the treaty was that the foreign Powers which 
were to name judges should “be requested to choose, if possi- 
ble, jurists who are acquainted with the English language.” 
This provision was the occasion of an incident which illus- 
trates the pride with which French statesmen regard their 
own language,and which temporarily caused much uneasiness 
to President Harrison and those of us connected with the 
arbitration. Soon after the treaty was ratified and published, 
in a call which Mr. Vignaud, the American Chargé in Paris, 
made upon M. Ribot, Minister of Foreign Affairs, the latter, 
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introducing the subject, inquired whether it was true that the 
treaty provided that the proceedings were to be conducted 
in English. Mr. Vignaud replied that that was his under- 
standing, though he had not seen the text of the treaty. M. 
Ribot remarked that “this was a singular condition to be 
attached to an instrument of this kind, as French was still 
considered to be the diplomatic language of the world.” Mr. 
Vignaud intimated that the United States would be placed at 
a great disadvantage were the proceedings of the Court to be 
conducted in French, as England could easily find among her 
eminent jurists men speaking French fluently, whereas this 
was not the case with the United States; and that it should 
also be taken into consideration that the two nations con- 
cerned were both English-speaking nations. Without making 
any direct reply to this remark, M. Ribot repeated, with a 
smile, that it ‘‘was singular (bizarre) to designate Paris as the 
place of meeting of a court on which a French judge was to 
sit, and to ask that judge to render his decision in a foreign 
language.” 

In the dispatch sent to Mr. Vignaud, in reply to his report 
of this interview, he was informed that the President could 
not refrain from an expression of surprise at the character of 
M. Ribot’s comments. In selecting Paris as the place of meet- 
ing of the Tribunal, it was supposed that this act would be 
interpreted as a mark of confidence in the impartiality and 
hospitality of the French Government and people, and that 
no obstacle would there be interposed to the free and con- 
venient dispatch of the business intrusted to the Tribunal. 
M. Ribot could hardly be unmindful of the fact that the liti- 
gant powers are of the same race and use a common language ; 
that the questions involved depended largely upon domestic 
laws and the application of the common or English law ; that 
the testimony presented would be almost exclusively in the 
English language; that the American arbitrators and counsel 
would almost necessarily be persons not proficient in the 
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French language ; that in view of these facts the propriety of 
the treaty provision was apparent; and that the selection of 
arbitrators acquainted with the English language was of vital 
importance. Mr. Vignaud was authorized, however, to say 
to M. Ribot that the treaty did not preclude any of the for- 
eign members of the Tribunal from rendering his decision in 
his own or other language, and that the Tribunal would have 
the power to make such rules as it saw fit for its procedure. 

It was felt at Washington that rather than yield to M. 
Ribot’s intimation, it would be better to excuse the French 
Government from selecting a judge; but no such aetion 
proved necessary. M. Ribot had apparently accomplished 
his purpose in showing his attachment to French as the lan- 
guage of diplomacy, and he was not disposed to press the 
point. He probably remembered that some years previously, 
when persistence was shown that French should be used in 
diplomatic correspondence, it had brought forth the remark 
from Bismarck that he would find means which would make 
a dispatch written in the German language intelligible in 
Paris. 

In due time the American and British Governments united 
in a request to the foreign Powers named in the treaty to 
select their representatives on the Tribunal. The French 
Government named Baron de Courcel, who spoke and wrote 
English with fluency and accuracy. He was an accomplished 
gentleman, who had held various posts in his own country, 
and abroad, and had recently held the important position of 
Ambassador to Germany. 

The Italian Government selected as its member the Mar- 
quis Visconti-Venosta, one of the most distinguished of its 
statesmen. He was the nephew of Cavour, and more than any 
other person was that great man’s political heir and succes- 
sor. He has directed the policy of his Government at several 
critical periods in its history as Prime Minister, and although 
quite advanced in years his last service was at the Morocco 
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Conference at Algeciras in 1905, where he played a con- 
spicuous part. The member from Sweden and Norway was 
Mr. Gregers Gram, a lawyer and judge of distinction in his 
own country. After the arbitration he was Prime Minister of 
his Government, but since the separation of Norway he has 
not taken an active part in public affairs. 

The counsel of the United States were men of the highest 
standing in their profession, and in an eminent degree pos- 
sessed the confidence of the country. Edward J. Phelps, the 
Senior counsel, was chosen immediately after the arbitration 
was determined upon and before the treaty was drafted. He 
had been our Minister at London during President Cleve- 
land’s Administration, had conducted the fur-seal negotia- 
tions there, and had consequently given considerable atten- 
tion to the question. He was a lawyer of such attainments 
that Mr. Cleveland had considered him a fit person for the 
high post of Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, vacant at 
the time, but it is understood that, owing to the objection 
of naturalized Irish citizens because of his treatment of the 
Fenian question when Minister in London, the President 
desisted from his nomination. 

At the request of Mr. Phelps, James ©. Carter of New York 
City was selected by the President as associate counsel. Mr. 
Carter had been recognized for some years as the leader of the 
American Bar. He brought into the case some very necessary 
qualities for its conduct which fitly supplemented the legal 
attainments of Mr. Phelps. While the latter was a good 
speaker and possessed a large grasp of political questions, 
Mr. Carter was a more deeply read lawyer, a closer reasoner, 
and could more clearly elucidate an abstract legal principle. 
Besides, he proved during the progress of the case a safer 
counselor, as Mr. Phelps was of an impetuous temperament 
and inclined to reach his conclusions hastily. 

The third counsel selected was Judge Henry M. Blodgett, 
of the United States District Court, He had been long on the 
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bench and had established a high reputation for judicial fair- 
ness and legal acumen. He had reached the age when he 
could retire under the law, and it was suggested that it would 
be a worthy compliment and recognition of his long service 
to give him an appointment as counsel in the arbitration. I 
was delegated by the President to go to Chicago and obtain 
his consent to accept the new honor. He frankly told me he 
did not feel fitted for the unusual duties, and asked me to 
excuse him to the President; but later, through the persua- 
sion of friends, he was induced to accept. His health became 
impaired and he was not able to render much service in the 
case. 

An incident attending the employment of counsel devel- 
oped Mr. Blaine’s political animosity. A lawyer of New York, 
able but somewhat eccentric, had at Mr. Phelps’s request 
been sent by me to Europe early in the preparation of the 
case to secure certain evidence. He had returned after the 
successful accomplishment of his mission, and Mr. Phelps 
strongly urged his permanent appointment as counsel. I 
referred the matter to Mr. Blaine, and he objected. Mr. 
Phelps, however, persisted, wrote a long letter to Mr. Blaine 
on the subject, and had a conference with the President. The 
latter advised Mr. Blaine to withdraw his objection, but he 
sent the President a telegram of such a positive character as 
led him to acquiesce in Mr. Blaine’s refusal, and the attorney 
was not appointed. It turned out that as a Republican 
““mugwump” he had opposed Mr. Blaine’s election in his 
presidential campaign and used some sharp language in his 
opposition, 

After the case and counter-case of the two Governments 
had been exchanged and on the eve of the meeting of the Tri- 
bunal, Mr. Phelps expressed to me a desire to have Frederic 
R. Coudert, a prominent member of the New York City Bar, 
appointed a counsel in the case. Mr. Coudert was of French 
parentage, spoke the language fluently, had close relations 
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with Parisian lawyers, and it was felt by Mr. Phelps that he 
would be able materially to aid our case by his presence in 
Paris. Messrs. Phelps and Carter both being Democrats and 
Mr. Coudert an active member of that party, I expressed 
to Mr. Phelps a doubt of President Harrison’s willingness to 
appoint him. It was then within a month of the inauguration 
of Mr. Cleveland for his second term, and Mr. Phelps decided 
not to ask for any action by the outgoing President, but Mr. 
Coudert assisted in the preparation of the printed argument, 
and likewise took part in the oral argument before the Tri- 
bunal. 

In the appointment of the American members of the Tri- 
bunal and the selection of counsel, President Harrison showed 
the same freedom from partisan bias as in his other judicial 
acts. Senator Morgan, one of the members of the Tribunal 
and a leading Democrat, commenting on the subject some 
time after the final adjournment of the Tribunal, wrote: ‘Our 
party was and is responsible for using the means that were 
employed both for the raising and settlement of these ques- 
tions, and it was a just measure of ‘responsibility that Mr. 
Harrison devolved upon us, when, out of a body of arbitrat- 
ors and counsel and Mr. Secretary Foster, the agent, se- 
lected by him — seven in all — he selected four Democrats 
and three Republicans.’”’ As to the manner in which these 
gentlemen discharged their trust, we have the following tes- 
timony of Mr. Justice Harlan, in a public address: ‘‘I may 
say that no Government was ever represented upon any 
occasion where its interests were involved with more fidelity, 
with more industry, and with greater ability than was the 
United States by its agent and counsel.” 

As soon as the treaty was signed and before its approval 
by the Senate, I entered upon my duty as agent of the United 
States and began as industriously as possible the preparation 
of our ‘‘case,” the term applied to the statement which the 
Government submits to the Tribunal, setting forth its view 
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of the questions to be decided, with such citation of facts and 
historical data as tended to support such view; and to this 
statement are attached the documents and evidence adduced 
to maintain the same. While I was in the midst of this labor, 
Mr. Blaine retired from his post as Secretary of State, and 
I was tendered the vacant place by the President. It at once 
raised the question as to who was to continue the preparation 
of our case for the arbitration as agent. On the day my ap- 
pointment as Secretary was announced, Mr. Phelps wrote me 
from his home in Vermont as follows: ‘‘I congratulate you 
and the country on your appointment as Secretary of State. 
But I am in despair as to its effect in depriving us of your 
services as agent in the Bering Sea matter. It is very late to 
initiate a new man, nor are there many men fit for it, or with 
whom I could hope to get on pleasantly.” 

Mr. Carter promptly wrote me to the same effect and 
deprecated any change in the agency ; and upon consultation 
of counsel with the President, it was decided that I should 
continue in the work of preparing the case for arbitration, 
while discharging the duties of Secretary of State. This im- 
posed on me very arduous labors, as Mr. Blaine’s illness had 
caused an accumulation of business in the Department ; but 
I had very competent assistance on the part of the junior 
counsel in the arbitration, Messrs. Robert Lansing and Wil- 
liam Williams, and by night work we were able to complete 
the case and deliver it to the British Government and the 
members of the Tribunal within the time fixed by the treaty. 

When the British case was received, it raised a serious 
question, which for a time seemed to put the whole arbitra- 
tion in peril. Its examination revealed the fact that it did 
not discuss the claim of the United States to a property in- 
terest in the seals, or the regulations which it might be found 
necessary for the Tribunal to prescribe for the protection of 
the herd; nor did it submit any evidence on those branches 
of the arbitration. The counsel and agent of the United 
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States had come to feel that those two phases of the arbitra- 
tion would prove the most important questions to be decided 
by the Tribunal. 

This omission in the British case appeared to them to point 
to one of two conclusions on the part of the British Govern- 
ment. First, it had decided to withhold its discussion and evi- 
dence on these matters until the counter-case, which would 
afford the United States no opportunity to reply to or rebut 
it; or, second, if it was found necessary to prescribe regula- 
tions, that further opportunity would be given to the parties 
to prepare and present evidence on this matter. 

In either event the United States would be placed at a 
great disadvantage, as it had taken up and discussed both of 
these questions at length and had submitted voluminous 
evidence in support of its contentions. Mr. Phelps, who had 
opposed arbitration in the Cleveland Administration, fa- 
vored giving notice to the Government of Great Britain that 
the case presented by it was not a compliance with the treaty, 
and that unless the defect was remedied without delay the 
arbitration should not proceed. Mr. Carter, on the other 
hand, held that it would be better to address a note to that 
Government, making no threat, but setting forth the view 
of the United States as to the character of the case required 
by the treaty, pointing out the defect of the British case, 
and expressing the belief that the Government would not 
sanction the conduct of its representatives in the prepara- 
tion of its case, but would promptly correct the omission 
which the President had noticed with surprise and extreme 
regret. 

Mr. Carter’s view was accepted by the President, and I, as 
Secretary of State, addressed a note to the British Govern- 
ment in that sense. Upon receipt of my note in London a 
reply was promptly cabled through its Legation, in which a 
defense was made of the action of the British agent in the 
case as presented, but in order to meet our views it was pro- 
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posed to submit without delay the report of the British com- 
mission and accompanying evidence as to seal-life, as the 
complete statement and testimony it had to offer on the 
subject. It was also proposed to extend the time for the 
counter-case, if we deemed it desirable in order to obtain 
rebutting evidence. This method of complying with our 
views was accepted, without further extension of time, and 
the preparations for the arbitration went smoothly on to the 
close without further friction between the litigant parties. 

A strange incident occurred during these preparations 
which gave me no little concern and much embarrassment. 
There existed in the library of the Department of State a 
large mass of the archives of the Russian Government of 
Alaska, which had been delivered at the time of the transfer 
of the territory. No tabulation or translation of them had 
been made, but it was believed that if thoroughly examined 
documentary evidence of an important character might be 
found to support the assertion that Russia had exercised ex- 
clusive jurisdiction in Bering Sea for the protection of the 
seals. 

I encountered much difficulty in securing the services of a 
competent translator, as there were few persons in the coun- 
try acquainted with the Russian language. But finally one 
Ivan Petroff was engaged, a native Russian and an intelli- 
gent scholar, who seemed well fitted for the task. The result 
of his labors among these archives was the production of a 
number of documents, the translation of which as presented 
by Petroff was strongly confirmatory of the alleged Russian 
exercise of exclusive jurisdiction in Bering Sea for the pro- 
tection of the seals. 

Photographic copies in facsimile of these documents and 
the translations were produced in the case of the United 
States, and considerable importance was given them. Some 
weeks after the case was presented, a clerk in the library of 
the Department of State, Mr. William C. Mayo, informed me 
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that he feared some of these documents were not correctly 
translated. Mr. Mayo was an accomplished linguist, but had 
only a book knowledge of Russian. As a pastime merely he 
had been reading over some of these documents and compar- 
ing the translations, and in this way detected the incorrect- 
ness of the latter. A thorough examination resulted in the 
discovery that in every one of the documents seeming to 
sustain our contention, Petroff had designedly interpolated 
the language in the English translations. Happily, however, 
he had not tampered with the Russian text of the original 
documents which were correctly reproduced in the facsimiles, 
and the fraud was thus easily detected. 

I at once brought Petroff before me in the presence of 
witnesses, and confronted him with his fraud. He quietly 
acknowledged his guilt, and did not deign to give any ex- 
planation of or excuse for his conduct. Before he began his 
labors I had explained to him the character of our conten- 
tion, and it is supposed he made the interpolations in order 
that I might be the better pleased with his work. I imme- 
diately asked the British Chargé to come to the Department, 
and explained to him the imposition practiced on me, and 
also in a letter gave the details of it to the British agent ; and 
as soon as possible he was furnished with specifications of the 
false translations and with revised translations. This act of 
perfidy would have given me more annoyance, if I had not 
shown my good faith in publishing the facsimiles, and made 
such timely discovery of the imposition. 

The assembling of the Tribunal was to take place only a 
few days before the inauguration of Mr. Cleveland for his 
second term. Messrs. Phelps and Carter urged me to continue 
as agent of the United States and Mr. Gresham, who had been 
selected by Mr. Cleveland as his Secretary of State, likewise 
requested me to do so. President Harrison, having expressed 
the opinion that I could not properly at that stage of the 
arbitration turn the duties over to a new man, I tendered 
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my resignation as Secretary of State eight days before his 
administration closed, and sailed for Paris, via London. 

We crossed on one of the new steamers of the American 
line recently subsidized by our Government, and which for 
the first time established its landing-place at Southampton. 
The authorities of this port made the arrival of our steamer 
a gala day, and His Worshipful the Mayor and his Council in 
full regalia met our ship at the dock, when speeches were ex- 
changed amid the booming of cannon and a great display of 
bunting. This was followed a few days later by a banquet on 
the ship, attended by local and London officials, and at which 
speeches were made by the American Minister, myself, and 
others, lauding the new enterprise and the port. It was 
thought the event was the harbinger of a new and better era 
in the American foreign shipping trade. But, alas, that was 
the apogee of the American line, as it has built no new ships, 
and those in commission have passed into a combination no 
longer American. 

The few days we spent in London were very busy ones, 
visiting old friends and making the acquaintance of new ones. 
Among the latter was that brilliant statesman, speaker, and 
author, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and Prime 
Minister, Lord Rosebery, who gave a private dinner in my 
honor at his London residence. I found him very agreeable 
and entertaining, and was afforded the opportunity of meet- 
ing a number of his personal friends in and out of the Govern- 
ment. He has great versatility of talent, but his independ- 
ence of party ties and his sometimes erratic views have 
stood in the way of his greater usefulness to his country. 

On our arrival in Paris we met our British colleagues. The 
British agent was Charles H. Tupper, a member of the 
Canadian Cabinet, a good lawyer and a very alert politician, 
the son of Sir Charles Tupper, who was for several years the 
leader of the Conservative party of Canada and Prime Minis- 
ter. 
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The senior British counsel was Sir Charles Russell, Attor- 
ney-General of England, a prominent member of the British 
Bar, specially noted as a criminal lawyer, and best known to 
the American public as the counsel for Mrs. Maybrick. He 
was a man of forceful character and somewhat aggressive in 
argument, but he entertained high ideals for his profession 
and got along very well with his American antagonists. He 
had some peculiarities, among which was his adherence to the 
old habit of snuff-taking, and he was a great collector of 
snuff-boxes. His sneeze often echoed through the tribunal 
chamber, accompanied by the flourish of a huge red bandanna 
handkerchief which he carried. He was very much of a 
sportsman, and at the Grand Priz, in his eagerness to see the 
race to the best advantage, he transgressed the rules and 
was arrested by the police. He spoke French indifferently, 
and was only extricated when some of the junior members of 
the British staff arrived and explained to the police his official 
character. Soon after the arbitration he was made Chief 
Justice of England, with the title of Lord Russell of Killowen, 
and while holding that high post visited the United States 
on the invitation of the American Bar Association, and 
delivered before it a speech advocating arbitration, which 
attracted general attention. 

His associate at the Paris Arbitration was Sir Richard E. 
Webster, formerly Attorney-General of England, one of the 
leaders of the English Bar, and having the reputation of 
enjoying the most lucrative practice of any of his profession 
in London. He was of an opposite temperament from Sir 
Charles, very suave in manner, and conciliatory in argument. 
The two men belonged to different parties, but by an oppor- 
tune change of government Sir Richard succeeded to the 
Lord Chief Justiceship upon the death of Lord Russell, with 
the title of Baron Alverstone, and as such he later presided 
over the Alaskan Boundary Tribunal in 1903. 

The third British counsel was Mr. Christopher Robinson, 
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Queen’s Counsel of Toronto, Canada, a lawyer of fine ability 
and high character, who made one of the most cogent and 
able of the arguments delivered before the Tribunal. 

The Tribunal met in full session on March 23, 1893, and 
chose Baron de Courcel, the French member, its president. 
It was decided that the proceedings of the Tribunal should be 
conducted in the English language, but that a protocol of 
each day’s session should be prepared in French accompanied 
by an English version. The final award of the Tribunal was 
likewise rendered in French, with an English version, both 
of which were signed by the arbitrators. 

The Tribunal held sessions of four hours each during four 
days of the week, Saturday, Sunday, and Monday not being 
occupied. From March 23 to April 7 the time was occupied 
by the Tribunal in hearing motions and argument as to the 
admission of certain evidence. 

The oral argument of counsel on the questions to be arbi- 
trated began April 12 and continued, with a recess of one 
week, up to July 8. The opening and close was conceded to 
the United States. Mr. Carter spoke for eight days, Sir 
Charles Russell for fifteen days, Sir Richard Webster for ten 
days, Mr. Phelps for eleven days, and Messrs. Coudert and 
Robinson for briefer periods. To the general public, who 
were admitted to. the sessions by card, the argument was 
tedious and uninteresting; but to those connected with the 
arbitration and to lawyers informed as to the issues, it was 
full of interest. It was a contest of forensic talent by the 
foremost lawyers of the English-speaking world, and such a 
contest as had never before been seen, as the oral argument 
before the Geneva Tribunal was very brief and only on 
special questions suggested by the Tribunal. 

The query of M. Ribot as to the use of French in the Tri- 
bunal was the single untoward incident of the arbitration at 
Paris. The kaleidoscopic character of French politics had 
occasioned a change of Ministry, and a new Secretary was in 
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charge of the Foreign Office. Everything possible for the 
comfort and entertainment of the members of the Tribunal 
and all connected with it was done by the French Govern- 
ment. The spacious and elegant diplomatic apartments 
attached to the Foreign Office were fitted up and placed at 
their disposal. A sumptuous lunch in the best Parisian style 
was served at each session in an adjoining room. The Presi- 
dent of the Republic gave the members of the arbitration a 
banquet and Madame Carnot a garden-party, to which the 
ladies accompanying the members were invited, as also 
the Diplomatic Corps and official society. Minister Develle 
entertained the members and the ladies at a dinner at the 
Foreign Office ; likewise other Ministers of the Government. 

There were also a number of elaborate entertainments 
given by the American and British agents and counsel to the 
members of the Tribunal, the officials of the French Govern- 
ment, and reciprocally to each other. The British Ambassa- 
dor and the American Minister, as well as the resident Ameri- 
can and British society of the gay Capital, were assiduous 
in their courtesies. Lord Dufferin, the British Ambassador, 
who had been my colleague at St. Petersburg twelve years 
before, was to me the same hospitable and agreeable host, the 
lapse of years not having chilled the warmth of his welcome 
nor his zest for society. 

Our American party connected with the arbitration, the 
counsel and agency staff, with our wives, were quartered at 
the large Continental Hotel, and constituted a merry com- 
pany. At the same hotel for a time was the widow of Napo- 
leon III. Mrs. Foster, in one of her family letters, thus re- 
fers to her: ‘‘The ex-Empress Eugénie is at our hotel and has 
a suite of rooms near us. We met her last night as we were 
going out to dinner, and she bowed to us as we stopped to 
allow her to pass. She is a queenly-looking woman, tall and 
stately, dressed in deep black, and with gray hair. I cannot 
understand why she returns to Paris, as it must be full of the 
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saddest memories for her; she who was so courted and flat- 
tered by the French people when she was Napoleon’s wife, 
and now ‘none so poor to do her reverence.’ She lost her all 
when her son was killed in Africa, and she can have no hope 
of ever returning to reign.” 

During these gayeties, and while the oral argument before 
the Tribunal was dragging on to a close, an unexpected event 
occurred which had a most damaging effect upon the Ameri- 
can case. While the preparations for the arbitration were in 
progress and before the assembling of the Tribunal our Gov- 
ernment had received repeated assurances from the Russian 
Government that it regarded the interests of the two Govern- 
ments as the same, and that it would render us all the assist- 
ance it properly could. Dr. White, our Minister at St. Peters- 
burg, reported, November 16, 1892, that he had held an inter- 
view with the Minister of Foreign Affairs, in which the latter 
said that Russia would not recede from its position in seizing 
the marauding vessels in Bering Sea; that he acknowledged 
the identity of interest of Russia with the United States 
in the pending arbitration; and that he would instruct the 
Russian Ambassador in Paris to give our position all the 
moral support he couid with propriety render. 

When I reached Paris in March, 1893, I soon learned that 
the Ambassador, so far from aiding us, had manifested great 
indifference to our cause; and, what made his attitude the 
more serious, that he was on intimate terms with Baron de 
Courcel, the French member of the Tribunal. I called the at- 
tention of our Minister at St. Petersburg to this matter, and 
he reported that the Minister of Foreign Affairs expressed 
great surprise and promised to instruct him again on the 
subject; but the attitude of the Ambassador was never 
changed. 

Soon after the Tribunal had organized and entered upon 
the hearing, I received notice from Dr. White at St. Peters- 
burg that he had reason to believe the British Government 
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was urging Russia to come to an agreement about the seal 
question in the latter’s part of Bering Sea, and that there was 
_ danger that Russia would yield to the pressure. I had had 
an interview with M. de Staal, the Russian Ambassador in 
London, as I passed through that city, and he had given me 
the same assurances as to identity of interest and cooperation 
as those made to Dr. White. 

On receipt of the last information from Dr. White, learning 
that M. de Staal was then in St. Petersburg, Mr. White, our 
Chargé in London, who had accompanied me in my inter- 
view, at my suggestion wrote M. de Staal, protesting against 
any agreement with Great Britain contrary to our contention, 
at any rate not while our case was being heard by the Tri- 
bunal at Paris. On his return to London the Ambassador 
reported to Mr. White that he had made his letter the subject 
of a conference with the Minister of Foreign Affairs; that 
some arrangement with Great Britain was contemplated ; 
but that it had been decided not to conclude the agreement 
until after the arbitration. 

Notwithstanding these assurances rumors came from St. 
Petersburg that Sir Robert Morier, the energetic British Am- 
bassador, was pressing the matter upon the Russian Govern- 
ment; and on June 21 Sir Richard Webster asked to read to 
the Tribunal an official document just laid before Parliament, 
which proved to be an agreement entered into between 
Russia and Great Britain respecting the seals on the Asiatic 
side of Bering Sea. Mr. Carter, for the United States, ob- 
jected, but the Tribunal decided to allow the document to 
be read, reserving the question of its admissibility as evi- 
dence. 

This agreement permitted the taking of seals anywhere 
in Bering Sea outside of a zone of thirty miles around the 
Russian seal-islands, and contained a stipulation that Russia 
would pay damages for the British vessels seized. This was 
on the part of Russia a complete abandonment of the Ameri- 
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can case before the Tribunal. Its effect on that body may 
readily be understood. 

Dr. White felt deeply chagrined at his failure to prevent 
the action of the Russian Government, and, while charging it 
with bad faith, attributed its course to the greater interest 
it felt in preserving good relations with European countries. 
He wrote me as follows: ‘‘I need hardly indicate to you — a 
former Minister here and recently Secretary of State — 
where the trouble lies. You know even better than I of how 
little account is an interest in the northern seas compared 
to a point gained or even helped in European or Asiatic ques- 
tions just here before the world.” The Secretary of State, 
Mr. Gresham, wearied with the tergiversations of the Russian 
Minister in Washington, wrote me: “I am convinced that 
for some reason Russia desires that we shall fail in our con- 
tention before the Arbitration Tribunal.” 

The Tribunal began its secret and confidential considera- 
tion of the case on July 10, and was not able to reach a con- 
clusion until August 15, when the award was rendered in open 
session and handed to the American and British agents. It 
was against the United States on all points except as to the 
regulations adopted for the taking of the seals on the high 
seas. These prescribed a closed season from May 1 to July 
31, and thereafter the seals might be taken in the water ex- 
cept in a prohibited zone of sixty miles about the Pribiloff 
Islands; the use of firearms in killing the seals was forbid- 
den, and other restrictions were fixed. 

It was undoubtedly the intention of the neutral arbitrators 
to protect the seals from destruction, and they supposed that 
the regulations adopted would be sufficient for that purpose. 
They were much more extensive as to the prohibited zone 
and severe in their restrictions than the terms of settlement 
proposed by Secretaries Bayard and Blaine, and in this 
respect a disposition was manifested to claim the result as 
a victory for the United States, 
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But in my study of the seal-herd and the preparation of 
the case, I reached the conclusion that no amount of pelagic 
sealing profitable to the vessels engaged in it could be per- 
~ mitted with safety to the herd, and I took the position that 
it was the duty of the Tribunal to prohibit all pelagic sealing. 
This position was adopted by the American counsel and 
urged by them upon that body. The utter futility of the reg- 
ulations to protect the herd and the correctness of my posi- 
tion have been fully demonstrated by their operation. The 
United States suffered a technical defeat before the Tribunal, 
but time has shown that its essential claim was absolutely 
well founded, that the only safe and proper method of prose- 
cuting the sealing industry is on the land, and that all pelagic 
sealing tends to its destruction and should be prohibited. 

After the award had been rendered, I could not conclude 
my labors until the secretaries of the Tribunal had perfected 
the record. While this was being done, Mrs. Foster and I, 
accompanied by Mr. Carter, who had never before been on 
the Continent, spent a few weeks very pleasantly touring in 
Switzerland. On my return to Paris, my last duty to the 
arbitration was discharged, which had occupied me during 
eighteen months of very arduous labors. In acknowledging 
my last dispatch to the Department of State, Secretary 
Gresham said: ‘‘This official termination of your duties as 
agent of the United States before the Tribunal affords me 
opportunity to express my high appreciation of your pro- 
tracted and earnest labors in connection with this important 
international arbitration. The ability and unflagging indus- 
try which you displayed in the performance of your arduous 
task have not escaped my observation. You retire with the 
satisfaction that you have the personal esteem and good 
wishes of all with whom you have been so long and inti- 
mately associated.” 

For a time following the adjournment of the Tribunal, in- 
ternational arbitration was unpopular in the United States, 
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just as it was in England after the Geneva Award. But the 
better and prevailing judgment of our country is that the 
course pursued by President Harrison in this matter was 
the correct one. It was far better that we should submit our 
rights and interests in the seal-herd to the arbitrament of an 
impartial tribunal than risk the horrors of a war between the 
two kindred peoples. 


‘CHAPTER XXVIII 
TOUR AROUND THE WORLD — SYRIA AND EGYPT 


It had long been a cherished plan of Mrs. Foster and myself 
to make a journey around the world, and the conclusion of 
my labors before the Bering Sea Arbitration Tribunal seemed 
to offer the fitting opportunity. When I became Secretary of 
State in 1892, I gave up all my professional engagements and 
withdrew from the practice of law in Washington. Hence 
there were no business obligations requiring my early return 
to the United States. We were already well on our way, at 
Paris, for a circuit of the globe, and we determined upon the 
journey. 

In order that we might not make it alone, I invited a life- 
long friend from Indiana and his two daughters to accompany 
us. The young ladies, whom we had known from childhood, 
were just out of college, accomplished, attractive, and quick 
to see everything beautiful and interesting in life. During 
the months of our travel, in sunshine and storm, in enjoy- 
ment and weariness, among friends and strangers, we proved 
a congenial company, and made the most out of the countries 
through which we passed. 

Our traveling companions joined us in Paris, which city 
we left on October 4, 1893, and for the sake of our compan- 
ions, who had not been in Italy, we tarried a few days among 
the familiar but always interesting scenes of Nice, Rome, and 
Naples. We sailed from Brindisi for Alexandria on October 
15. It had been our intention to go first to Athens and Con- 
stantinople, but a quarantine had only recently been estab- 
lished in those parts on account of the existence of cases of 
cholera in Italy, which changed our itinerary. I had once 
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before been foiled in my efforts to reach those ancient cities. 
After my residence in Spain, I left Paris in 1885 and made 
the long journey down to Brindisi, to be informed on my 
arrival that quarantine had been established in Greece that 
very day. 

We spent only one day in Alexandria, as our connection 
was close for the steamer which was to take us to Jaffa and 
the Holy Land, but it was sufficient for a hasty view of the 
city. We found in port the United States cruiser Baltimore, 
and were very courteously received on board by the captain 
and other officers. This vessel had a special interest for me, 
as it was the crew of the Baliimore which were so cruelly 
attacked in the streets of Valparaiso, Chili, in 1891, and 
which caused such strained relations with the Government 
of that country as for a time to threaten a hostile termination. 
I was an active participant in the negotiations which brought 
about a peaceful settlement, and as Secretary of State I re- 
ceived from the Chilian Government seventy-five thousand 
dollars as an indemnity to the members of the crew who 
suffered from that attack. 

I kept no diary of our journey from which I can draw for 
this narrative, but Mrs. Foster, who is a “‘ready writer,” sent 
letters home to our daughters with great regularity, and as 
these have been preserved I shall take the liberty of quoting 
from them freely, as giving the freshest recollection of our 
experiences. From Beirut, Syria, she wrote, November 6, as 
follows : — 


My DEAREST E : I have sent you letters from Jaffa 
and Jerusalem, giving you an account of our novel and very 
interesting experience at those places and in our excursions 
to Jericho, the Jordan, the Dead Sea, Bethlehem, and other 
places in the neighborhood of Jerusalem. We came away 
from the Holy Land feeling how much more interesting and 
real those places of which we have heard from childhood will 
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be to us hereafter. We have had pointed out to us the scene 
of almost every event in Jewish Biblical history in that re- 
gion, some of which are genuine and many fictitious, but we 
shall read our Bibles with new interest since having seen so 
many of these localities. 

Coming back to Jaffa to take the steamer, we had the same 
sights as on landing. I thought I had seen narrow and dirty 
streets in Mexico and Spain, but these exceeded all I ever 
saw. And those crowded with donkeys and camels, Turks, 
Nubians, Greeks, Arabs, Jews, Abyssinians, negroes, all ming- 
ling together; women with thin-veiled faces peering at us; 
children all around, under and over the donkeys and camels 
— I never saw such a medley. Fortunately the sea was calm, 
and we got aboard our steamer without the fright I had on 
landing. 

The night’s sail brought us to this place, and as we were 
taking our coffee in the morning visitors were announced, 
and we went on deck to find the United States Consul’s 
boat, flying the American flag, with the Vice-Consul (the 
Consul being absent) and Doctors Jessup and Eddy, of the 
Presbyterian mission, to welcome and escort us ashore. The 
few days we spent in Beirut were fully occupied in visiting 
the places of interest, examining the mission work, and the 
new Protestant college recently opened, built with money 
furnished by New York Christians. 

We attended the mission services on Sunday, first the 
exercises in Arabic for the natives and at a later hour in 
English. A meeting of the students was held at the college, 
addressed by your father. They are of various nationalities 
and sects, and they are not required to attend, but more than 
three hundred of them crowded the chapel, and seemed in- 
terested. Your father’s address was translated into Arabic 
as delivered. The exercises were interspersed with singing of 
hymns in Arabic to American tunes. The college promises to 
be very useful and successful. The buildings are beautifully 
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situated on a promontory overlooking the harbor and the 
sea. 
Cairo, Eaypr, November 12. 

I wrote you from Damascus of our most interesting excur- 
sion across the Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon mountain ranges 
to the ruins of Baalbee and to Damascus, the oldest city of 
the world. On our return to Beirut we visited the houses of 
two bankers — they were called the Vanderbilts of Beirut. 
In the first we were received by the gentleman of the house, 
who gave us lemonade on entering, then showed us through 
the lower rooms, and afterwards we were served with sweets 
(preserved ginger, dates, etc.) on an elegant gold service. 
Then we were taken through the rooms on the second floor, 
furnished in magnificent style. As we came down and took 
our leave we were served with Turkish coffee in lovely cups. 
(Coffee is offered us everywhere, even in the shops — fortun- 
ately the cups are tiny.) We made our adieux and thanks 
for his hospitality, and went across the street to another 
equally fine house, a real palace, where the lady (a Christian) 
received us, dressed in the very latest Parisian style, and we 
went through exactly the same experience, only we had rasp- 
berry vinegar instead of lemonade. These houses are all 
furnished from Paris in the most luxurious style. It was 
quite unexpected to see them in this distant quarter of the 
world. But Beirut is a flourishing and well-built city in 
modern style. 

The evening before we left, our party were invited to the 
house of Dr. Jessup to meet the American colony; about 
thirty were present, mostly from the college and the mission. 
Refreshments were served and Dr. Jessup made a little 
speech, saying how much they had enjoyed our visit, and 
your father replied, thanking them all for their exceeding 
kindness and hospitality ; Dr. Eddy offered a prayer for our 
safe journeying; and we sang ‘“‘My Country, ’t is of Thee.” 
The next evening a number of our friends accompanied us on 
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board the ship, and after dark we sailed away. Our friends 
had provided us with ‘‘red-fire’’ matches, and as we steamed 
_ along the promontory in front of the college the answering 
signals from our friends on shore were seen far out at sea. 
This was our good-bye to Beirut and the kind friends we had 
found there. We can hardly expect to see the like elsewhere 
on our journeyings. 


The next day we lay off Jaffa, but did not go ashore, as the 
weather was hot. The following morning we reached Port 
Said, where we took the small boat through the Suez Canal as 
far as Ismailia, and thence came to Cairo by rail. 

During my visit to Palestine and Syria I gave special atten- 
tion to the political and governmental conditions, and I 
reached the conclusion that, of all the countries I visited on 
this journey, with the exception of Korea the government of 
the Turkish Empire was the most corrupt, inefficient, and 
wretched. Since the establishment of Japanese administra- 
tion in Korea, I hardly think that country should be excepted. 
The stories I heard in Syria respecting extortion in the col- 
lection of taxes were almost incredible. Bribery of the judi- 
ciary and of officials generally was unblushingly practiced. 
My visit was made in 1893, but I infer from my more recent 
experience that the evil still exists and prevails even at Con- 
stantinople. What effect the constitutional movement will 
have on this condition remains to be seen. When, at the 
Hague Peace Conference in 1907, a permanent arbitral court 
was being discussed, and it was proposed that Turkey should 
be allowed a member on the tribunal, diplomats who had 
resided at the Turkish Capital stated to me that no Christian 
Power could hazard the arbitration of its cause which would 
depend upon the decision of a Turkish judge, to whom cor- 
ruption was so familiar. 

In the region visited by me enterprise was discouraged ; in 
many parts lawlessness was unrestrained ; except in the few 
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localities where foreign energy and capital had forced an un- 
welcome entrance, all industries languished and abject pov- 
erty prevailed. The presence of the missionaries had awak- 
ened in the authorities some little interest in education, but 
gross ignorance was almost universal. I was told of a judge 
who presided in important cases at Beirut, the most enter- 
prising city of the Empire, who could neither read nor write 
his own language, the Turkish, and who could not speak 
Arabic, the language in which the trials were conducted. It 
is a sad feeling which the Western traveler has, in visiting 
the spots around which cluster so many hallowed memories 
and the lands once peopled by the most intelligent and culti- 
vated races of the world, where flourished splendid cities, the 
patrons of the highest art and literature, to see now every- 
where misery, ruin, and misrule. 

For this condition of affairs the rival Christian nations of 
Kurope are mainly responsible. Had Russia been left a free 
hand after the war of 1877-78, or had the reforms contem- 
plated by the Berlin Conference following that war been 
carried out in good faith, a better condition might exist in 
that region. But for the international jealousies of the Euro- 
pean Powers, the Christian world might to-day hail the ex- 
pulsion of the Turks from Europe, and the establishment 
of autonomous principalities under European protection in 
Asia Minor, Syria, and Palestine. 

We spent one month in Egypt, and by industriously using 
the time we were enabled to see most of the objects of interest 
in and about Cairo and along the Nile as far as the First 
Cataract, as well.as to study the conditions of the country. 
Extracts from Mrs. Foster’s letters will give some of our 
experiences. 

Carro, November 15, 1893. 

My pEArREst E——, I have written you fully about our 
sight-seeing in this most interesting city — about the street- 
scenes, the shops, the mosques, the Coptic churches, the Uni- 
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versity, the Pyramids and Sphinx, the Dervishes, and the 
other strange people. The American Consul-General, Mr. 
Penfield, and his wife, have done much to make our visit 
more interesting and profitable. We found them very intel- 
ligent and cultivated people. 

Yesterday was one of our most enjoyable and instructive 
days, as we devoted the greater part of it to the Gizeh Mu- 
seum, where all the wonders and treasures collected from the 
excavations and scientific expeditions are kept. The building 
is one of the old Khedival palaces, a beautiful building situ- 
ated in lovely grounds. By appointment Mr. de Morgan, the 
director of the museum, met us, and we spent three hours 
with him, he pointing out to us the most notable and interest- 
ing things. We passed through ninety-three rooms; it was 
a wonderful and bewildering sight — these marvelous collec- 
tions of antiquity. And we could not have seen them under 
better auspices. As we came away the director gave me and 
each of the girls a specimen of the ancient papyrus and an 
image taken by himself from the tombs of Sakkarah, which 
we shall cherish as mementoes of our visit. 

This forenoon, while your father and Mr. O—— went to 
the Palace to be received in special audience by the Khedive, 
the girls and I went to call on a native Moslem family of high 
rank. We were accompanied by a daughter of one of our 
American missionaries who acted as interpreter. The couple 
are just married and have gone into their own house, fitted 
up in grand style. We were received very graciously. The 
young woman was bedecked with jewelry. She had a chain of 
gold around her neck, very long and as thick as one of my 
fingers, long earrings, a huge gold breastpin, and any number 
of bracelets. She spoke only Arabic, and we could have very 
little conversation with her; but the visit was quite interest- 
ing. She could neither read nor write. She said her parents 
were afraid to have her taught, for fear she might write 
a love-letter to some young man! 
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Your father and Mr. O—— have just returned from the 
Palace and report quite a grand reception. They were 
accompanied by the Consul-General, the Palace guard was 
under arms, and the military band played our national airs. 
The Khedive was very gracious; he speaks English very well, 
and was quite complimentary to our country. He is a young 
man, not more than twenty, modest in manner and of pleas- 
ing address; neither smokes nor touches liquor. He offered 
cigarettes to our gentlemen, which they took but did not 
smoke. His father had only one wife, and they say he will 
probably do the same — a good example to set his people. 


On THE Nitz, STEAMER Rameses, 
November 19th. 

My prarest H——, Here we are steaming up this famous 
river. It has recently overflowed its adjacent lands and is 
now bank full, just the time, they tell us, to see it to the 
greatest advantage, with everything green and navigation 
easy. This is the first trip of the Cook’s boats for the season ; 
our steamer is not crowded, as the tourists have hardly begun 
to arrive, and we find ourselves most comfortable. It has 
been much the custom to ‘‘do the Nile’ in dahabiyehs, or 
native yachts, but the Cook service is so good and comfort- 
able that now most visitors patronize it. 

Nothing could be more lovely than this trip. The antiqui- 
ties we are seeing along and near by its banks are the most 
wonderful in the world, and the sunsets on the Nile are sub- 
lime. I never saw such a brilliant after-glow as we have every 
evening, and then we have the full moon, which adds to the 
beauty of the nights. 

We have two very interesting and intelligent dragomen 
(guides) with us. They are the two best for this country, and 
Mr. Cook sent them for a vacation to the Exposition at 
Chicago, and they are just now returning to their homes up 
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the Nile— Mahomet, and Mahmoud, his nephew. They think 
ours a wonderful country, and say that when they tell their 
_ neighbors what they have seen — houses twenty-two stories 
high, etc. — they will not believe them. They will have to 
tell their story over a whole year and then they will hardly 
believe it. 

Mahmoud is a young fellow, quite a dude, and wears fine 
cloths and silks. He was only married four months when he 
went to Chicago, and he was away from his wife for eight 
months. He told us of all the beautiful presents he had 
brought her, and among them a doll. We asked him how old 
she was and he said “‘fourteen.”’ He offered to take us to his 
house and let us (the ladies only) see her ; so last night we went 
with him, and he brought in a pretty little girl, of not more 
than ten, I should think. He brought out the dresses, child- 
ren’s clothes, he had bought her in America, and when the 
doll appeared she seized it with delight and was perfectly 
content. His father and mother live with them and take care 
of the little wife. She is very pretty, with large black eyes 
and a sweet smile; but we could not talk with her. It was 
rather a sad sight for us. He seemed quite fond and proud of 
her, and told us he never intended to marry another... . 


On THE Nite, November 24th. 

Our boat remained at Luxor three days and from there 
I wrote you of our many excursions from that point, about 
which are gathered the most attractive and some of the best 
preserved of the antiquities — the tombs of the Kings, the 
temple of Rameses the Great, the marvelous ruins of Karnak, 
etc. 

At that place the girls went to a wedding and they saw the 
bride, they said smaller than Mahmoud’s wife. I did not go, 
as I knew it would be hot and dirty; and so it was, in a mis- 
erable little hovel ; but we saw the procession. They marched 
the bridegroom all over the town with torches, drums, and a 
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great noise, and passed in front of our boat. The bride came 
from a neighboring town on a donkey behind her father, 
covered with a shawl. Her future husband had never seen 
her. She was taken into the house, and our girls saw her 
before he did. 

I had a talk this morning with our dragoman Mahomet 
about his religion. He is a very devout Moslem and has made 
the pilgrimage to Mecca. All who do this are called “ Hadji.” 
He gave me the five essential points of their religion: First, 
there is only one God, and Mahomet is his prophet ; second, 
pray five times a day; third, give a tenth of your income to 
the poor ; fourth, observe the fast of ‘‘Ramadan,”’ lasting one 
month; fifth, go to Mecca, if you are able. 

Every Moslem who observes these rules is sure of heaven. 
It is purely a religion of works. ‘ By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” By this text Mohammedanism certainly has fallen 
short of the needs of mankind, but it has a wonderful hold 
upon the people who profess it. It is a powerful poner but 
it does not elevate its followers. .. . 


On THE NiuE, December Ist. 

We have been up the river as far as the First Cataract, 
beyond which Cook’s steamers do not run at present and few 
travelers extend their journeys, and we are now on our way 
back to Cairo. From Assouan I wrote you of all we saw in 
that locality, of the beautiful island of Phils, the gem of all 
the Egyptian antiquities, our experience in shooting the 
rapids, and how much we enjoyed our stay there. A project 
is now before the Egyptian Government to erect a great dam 
at the First Cataract, to hold the waters of the Nile for irri- 
gating the valley lands of Upper Egypt during the dry sea- 
son. Doubtless it will be a source of blessing to the people, 
but there is great danger that it will submerge a large part of 
the beautiful island of Phile with its exquisite architect- 
ure. [This dam has since been completed.] 
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One of the passengers on our steamer is Mrs. Baring, sister- 
in-law of the British Resident of Egypt, Lord Cromer, and 
while at Luxor she was invited to an Arabic dinner by the 
British Consul at that place, who is a native. She had our 
party included in the invitation, and Emily and Martha [the 
young ladies of our party] went with Mrs. Baring. They re- 
port quite an amusing experience. They sat on cushions on 
the floor around a very large brass waiter. They were furn- 
ished no knives or forks — only a spoon and a towel. First, 
water was brought in and they all washed their hands, as 
they were to eat with their fingers and the host to carve with 
his! The first course was soup in a large bowl placed on the 
waiter, and they all dipped in with their spoons. Then came 
a roast, which was torn to pieces by the host with his fingers 
and handed to the guests, which they took in their fingers 
and proceeded to eat. Then followed other courses of turkey, 
lamb, etc., with vegetables, the latter being the most difficult 
to get to the mouth from the central dish.The guests were ex- 
pected to eat everything, and as a result one of our girls was 
ill the rest of the night, with something like cholera morbus. 
The dinner was long-drawn-out and their feet went to sleep 
while sitting so long cross-legged. I congratulated myself in 
not having to be one of the guests. 

Two days ago we celebrated Thanksgiving Day. Young 
Mr. Cook, one of the sons of the founder of Cook’s Tours, 
was on our boat, a courteous and interesting young man. 
He is engaged to an American young woman whom he met 
last year on the Nile, and he was quite interested to know 
what we did on this American holiday. We told him of our 
dinners, with turkey, plum-pudding, etc., and so he ordered 
a fine dinner, with several large turkeys brought on the table, 
plum-pudding, and as many other American dishes as could 
be furnished. Our girls had prepared an invitation to the 
Thanksgiving exercises, in the shape of an obelisk with 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, which was put on the plate of all the 
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passengers. During the dinner Mr. Cook had had the decks 
cleared, and made brilliant with electric lights, the piano 
brought out, and everything made ready for a dance. The 
combined talent of the American passengers had drafted a 
“proclamation” full of antique and Egyptian allusions, which 
wasread to the assembled company after dinner, champagne 
and refreshments were served, when your father proposed a 
toast to Thomas Cook & Sons, with a complimentary speech 
in their honor, which was replied to by young Mr. Cook ; “‘ My 
Country, ’t is of thee” and ‘‘God save the Queen”’ were sung 
to the same tune; and the exercises terminated with dancing. 
It was pronounced a great success, and we shall all remember 
our Thanksgiving on the Nile! 

Mahomet, our dragoman, dresses in the finest and most 
brilliant silks, cloths, and turbans, and comes every day and 
sits, Turkish fashion, at our feet and entertains us with mar- 
velous stories. He is never done praising Mr. Cook, telling 
his experiences in Chicago, and discoursing about Isis, Osiris, 
Hathor, Rameses, and the rest. He also gives us Arabic pro- 
blems to solve. Here is a sample of them: A man died leaving 
two sons and a ten-gallon jar of honey to be divided equally 
between them. They have only a seven-gallon measure and 
a one-gallon measure. How can it be divided? Another was, 
a man left seventeen cows to be divided among three sons, 
the eldest to have one half, the second one third, and the 
youngest one ninth; how can they be divided? They called 
in a wise judge, who put in one of his cows, making eighteen 
in all. Then he called the first son and said, ‘‘How much are 
you to have?” “One half,” he said. ‘‘ Well, how much is one 
half of seventeen?” “Hight and one half,” he replied. ‘‘ Well, 
will you be satisfied with nine?” “Certainly,” he replied 
(which is the half of eighteen). Then he said to the second 
son, ‘What is your share?” ‘One third,” he answered. 
‘Well, how much is one third of seventeen?” ‘Five and 
two thirds,” he said. ‘‘ Well, will you be satisfied with six 
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cows?” ‘‘Certainly.”’ And to the youngest, ‘‘What is your 
share?” ‘One ninth of seventeen.’”’ ‘Will you be content 
with two cows?” “Certainly.” So he gave the eldest nine, 
the second six, and the last two, seventeen in all, and he took 
his own cow back home! ... 


After our return from the Nile trip, we spent a week in 
and about Cairo, and took a P. & O. steamer at Ismailia for 
Ceylon. 

The most noted person that I met in Egypt was Lord 
Cromer, the British Resident in Cairo, whom I saw several 
times and had one long conversation with him, in which he 
reviewed his work in Egypt up to that time, and gave me 
some indication of his projects for the future. He impressed 
me as a man of decided ability and well fitted for the trying 
position he occupied. As Major Baring, he was trained in 
English methods of foreign rule in India. As Sir Evelyn Bar- 
ing, he was transferred to Egypt on its occupation by the 
British forces, and he has discharged his duties as political 
chief of his Government with eminent success. No one 
understands better than he the hectoring ways of British 
rule when thought necessary to be applied, and, to use one 
of our Americanisms, as ‘‘bulldozer’’ to the Khedive he has 
proved an adept. As illustrative of the scope of his influence, 
I may mention one of the current stories I heard at Cairo. 
It was made known that the young ruler had become en- 
amoured of a French actress and was contemplating mar- 
riage. It was understood that Lord Cromer on learning of his 
intention placed a veto on it, insisting that such an alliance 
would lower the dignity of the throne; but ill-natured critics 
say it was because his lordship feared such a connection 
might make French intrigues more easy. 

Lord Cromer, after a successful service in Egypt of twenty- 
five years, retired in 1907 with a promotion to the peerage 
and the vote by Parliament of a gratuity of fifty thousand 
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pounds, he having served his country and mankind through 
long life without enriching himself. 

The healthful character of British influence in foreign 
lands has never been more conspicuously shown than during 
the occupation of Egypt. No one who has any knowledge of 
the history and condition of that country prior to that oc- 
cupation can fail to note the great improvement which has 
been wrought. The state of affairs which I have noticed as 
to other parts of the Turkish Empire applied with full force 
to Egypt previous to the entrance of the British army in 1882. 
The bankrupt condition of the country, its empty treasury, 
squandered resources, and the utter ruin of its credit, added 
to the prevailing disorder, were the alleged cause of the 
British occupation in the interest of the foreign bondholders. 

Up to the time I visited the country in 1893, a wonderful 
transformation had been effected under British control. 
The financial condition had been completely reversed. Or- 
der had taken the place of lawlessness, and life and property 
were everywhere safe. A number of reforms had been 
brought about, such as the abolition of forced labor; taxes 
were equitably levied and honestly collected ; justice was im- 
partially administered; a general system of education had 
been established; railroads had been extended ; irrigation, 
the essential need of the country, had been greatly in- 
creased ; and was better maintained than ever before. And 
since the date of my visit these conditions have continued 
to be steadily developed and improved. It may be truly 
asserted that not since the dawn of history have the people 
of Egypt enjoyed a better government than to-day under 
British protection. 


‘CHAPTER XXIX 
INDIA 


Our sail through the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean to Co- 
lombo, Ceylon, was pleasant but uneventful. I was especially 
struck with the care taken by Great Britain to protect her 
route to India — the series of possessions and fortifications 
— Malta, Cyprus, Egypt, in the Red Sea, at Aden and the 
opposite African territory, along the Arabian coast, and 
the Persian Gulf. 

Colombo we found a very busy port. The day we landed 
there were six P. & O. steamers in port, to and from Australia, 
Bombay, Calcutta, Singapore, and other ports, besides steam- 
ers of other lines. We spent ten days in Ceylon which were 
full of interest. The luxuriant and variegated vegetation, the 
native races, and the beautiful scenery were a constant attrac- 
tion. The ride up to Kandy and the botanical garden at Pera- 
denia were a great source of delight to us. We visited the 
Catholic mission at Colombo, in company with the wife of 
the American Consul, a native Christian. The Catholic mis- 
sionaries had been quite successful in this island, and were 
constructing an imposing cathedral. Their work there we 
found in charge of an American priest, who gave us a hearty 
welcome and seemed delighted to see us. 

From Colombo we crossed over the strait to southern In- 
dia, landing at Tuticorin, and made our first stop at Madura, 
so celebrated for its Hindu temple, one of the most holy in 
India, a home of their god Siva. It is one of the largest and 
most elaborately finished, its grotesque figures and carvings 
being among the most striking in this country of marvelous 
architecture. It is said to have cost twenty millions of dol- 
lars. Our visit to it is described by Mrs. Foster. 
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TRICHINOPOLY, December 31, 1893. 


My pEAREST E——, We came up here last night from 
Madura, at which place we made our first visit to a Hindu 
temple, one of the most famous in India, and I must say I 
was disgusted with all I saw. I can see no grace in their 
painted idols and horrid carvings, and I have no use for the 
sacred bulls and elephants whose acquaintance we made 
there. On our way to the temple we met one of their religious 
processions in the streets. They were hauling their gods about 
in gaudily decked pagodas, and a vast crowd of naked people 
were howling, screaming, and beating drums. You could 
hardly imagine it a religious service. The sacred elephant, 
said to be one hundred and fifty years old, led the procession, 
and these dirty people, covered with earrings, nose-rings, 
toe-rings, anklets, bracelets, and necklaces, with only a light- 
colored cloth about their loins, followed their horrid idols 
through the streets — a repulsive sight. The hideous idols 
were being fanned with immense fans, and the whole affair 
was the most grotesque I ever saw. This parade only occurs 
once a year and it was our chance to have seen it. 

The temples are immense and very difficult to describe. 
They have many courts and halls full of repulsive images and 
covered with uncouth carvings, some devoted to the god and 
others to the goddess. Some of the images were so indecent 
the guide would not take us to see them. 

All of the temples have a tank connected with them, and 
from it the worshipers drink, in it bathe, wash their hair and 
what little clothing they use. Our guide says: ‘‘It stinks be- 
cause it is only cleaned once in eight years!”’ But it is a 
sacred tank and sacred water, and the people in their blind- 
ness do these things. Their gods are horrid-looking images, 
and they all have to be appeased in some way. One of them 
we saw with butter rubbed over his fat belly to make him 
less angry. I never saw such disgusting things, and to call 
this a religion seems dreadful. 
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After we had been through this great temple, followed by 
these naked, dirty people, with the sacred elephant, the holy 
bull, and the filthy tank, I said: ‘‘ Do let us go to see the mis- 
sionaries and find out if they have done anything to free these 
people from their superstition.” So we called at the house of 
Mr. Chandler, of the American Board of Missions, to whom 
your father had a letter. The mission doctor met us on the 
veranda and told us that Mr. Chandler was very ill with the 
cholera ; and we learned from him that the cholera was epi- 
demic there; he advised us to exercise great precaution, and 
gave us a supply of cholera medicine. We had noticed in the 
streets a number of dead bodies carried on men’s shoulders, 
which the guide said were being taken to be burned (the 
method of burial in India), but we had not given it much 
thought. The mission doctor’s warning, however, had caused 
us a good fright, and we decided to leave Madura by the next 
train, although we had planned to spend another day to visit 
the American Board missions there, which are quite extensive 
and successful ; and so we came on here last night. . . . 

We have had here the first disagreeable experience in our 
journey. In many important places in this part of India 
there are no hotels, and rooms are fitted up in the railway 
stations for travelers. We took these rooms last night and 
congratulated ourselves on finding them so clean and com- 
fortable. But this morning Mr. O , on awaking, found 
every stitch of his clothing gone; it had been stolen in the 
night, including all his money, his letter of credit, his watch 
and other valuables, and, as he acted as our paymaster, all 
our railway tickets and India currency. The facts have 
been reported to the police, and they promise to give it 
attention. ... 

An agreeable incident connected with this robbery oc- 
curred at this station. Fortunately your father happened to 
have in his pocket some foreign gold coin, and with these he 
sought to buy our railroad tickets to Madras, but the ticket- 
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- agent declined to receive this foreign coin, demanding rupees. 
An English gentleman on his way to Madura, an entire 
stranger to us, steppd up to your father and handed him 
one hundred and thirty rupees (the amount needed) and gave 
him the address of a person in Madras to whom he told him 
he might pay the loan! 

We visited St. John’s Church at this place and saw the 
grave of Bishop Heber, the devoted missionary and author of 
the missionary hymn “From Greenland’s Icy Mountains.” 
He was drowned here by accident. Our Consul at Madras 
writes your father that the Governor wants to ‘‘put us up” 
at Government House; but your father says he thinks it 
better for us to stop at the hotel. ... 


HAIDERABAD (DxcaN), January 3, 1894. 

Our stay at Madras was so brief (only a day) that I only 
had time to send you a very short note. On arrival there on 
December 81st the Consul handed us an invitation from the 
Governor, Lord Wenlock, to tiffin and to the New Year ball 
in the evening, and for us to come to Government House on 
January 2d for a week’s stay. General Gresham [my successor 
as Secretary of State] was anxious to do everything possible 
in an official way to make our journey a successful one, by 
notifying the diplomatic and consular officers of your father’s 
coming, and by the tender of the use of our naval vessels on 
foreign stations, but he declined all those attentions, as he 
wanted to travel in a private way, and be able to see and 
study the countries quietly and without official embarrass- 
ment. He accepted the invitation to tiffin, and we might also 
have gone to the New Year ball, but we had sent our trunks 
on to Bombay and had no ball-dresses. 

After a long morning drive and sight-seeing in and about 
Madras, we went to Government House to tiffin, and were 
received with great cordiality. Government House is very 
attractive, situated in spacious grounds, filled with beautiful 
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trees and flowers. The house is four times as large as the 
White House, surrounded by an immense porch, with green 
blinds to keep it caol and dark, large silk punkahs in every 
room making a delicious breeze, with flowers and plants in 
every corner. The rooms were very large, with lofty ceilings, 
and looked so sweet and cool, it did not seem as if one could 
ever suffer from the heat. There were accommodations for 
thirty guests, without crowding the family in the least. Such 
is the kind of a house the British Government furnishes its 
governors. 

‘After luncheon, while the gentlemen remained in the 
smoking-room, Lady Wenlock took the girls and me upstairs 
to her sitting-room, which was an ideal one, fitted with 
pictures, books, divans, screens, and many other beautiful 
things. She is quite an artist and paints portraits on ivory. 
The visit was a most pleasant one, and we were only sorry 
we could not attend the ball. That evening we came on to 
this place, where we arrived at nineteen o’clock. They reckon 
the time up to twenty-four o’clock. It seems more sensible 
than our way. 

This is one of the native states of India; the ruler is a 
Mohammedan, called the Nizam, and he exercises a certain 
degree of independence; but the British Government main- 
tains a representative here called the Resident who is the real 
ruler, as he has a veto on the acts of the Nizam. But the 
latter lives in great state, has several beautiful palaces, a 
ministry, and all the outward show of royalty. The Re- 
sidency, erected by the British Government at great cost to 
impress the natives, is one of the finest modern buildings in 
India. 

There are no hotel accommodations here, and the Resid- 
ent, being advised by the Governor at Bombay of our com- 
ing, had his aide at the station to meet and extend an invita- 
tion to us to stay with him during our visit, but as he is now 
at his country-place, twelve miles away, we were offered the 
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alternative of putting up with members of his staff living in 
the city, which latter we accepted, and we were divided into 
two parties of three each and most hospitably entertained. 

The morning after our arrival we were taken in charge by 
the English Secretary of the Prime Minister, and shown 
through the city, visited the principal buildings, the pic- 
turesque bazars, given an elephant ride, driven out to the 
famous castle and grounds of Golconda, and to the lake, 
where is the fashionable drive of the native nobility, who 
take great pride in their fine horses and equipages. We see 
many strange sights in and about the city in our drives. Yes- 
terday we saw a Moslem traveling with his hareem. The 
women, five in all, were veiled and dressed in white, bare- 
footed, with two or three rings on every toe and near a dozen 
anklets on each ankle. They did indeed make music with 
every step. Our second day was taken up with a visit to the 
magnificent Residency, the Nizam’s stables, a luncheon at 
the palace of the Prime Minister, and a visit and tea with the 
British Resident at his country-place. 

The Prime Minister has one of the finest palaces in all 
India, he speaks English well, and does the entertaining for 
the Nizam. We were received in royal style, and I never saw 
a more magnificent palace. It is situated on a high hill, with 
entrancing views on every side — many artificial lakes, lux- 
uriant gardens, magnificent pavilions, charming drives, art- 
istic bridges, and deer parks. The rooms were finished in 
luxurious style. We had an excellent tiffin or luncheon, the 
table loaded with beautiful gold and silver ornaments and 
dishes, flowers and fruits in profusion. When we took our 
leave the host gave each of us four bottles of attar of roses, 
and presented me with his photograph in a huge frame and 
also one of his son. 

In the afternoon the Nizam’s break, driven by the English 
superintendent of his stables, came to take us out to the 
Resident’s country-place, twelve miles away. We had four 
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lovely white horses, with silver-mounted harness, with the 
_ Nizam’s coat of arms. With one relay of horses we arrived 
within an hour. I sat with the driver, who entertained me 
with stories of the Nizam. One of them was that, after being 
with the Nizam for several years, he (the driver) made appli- 
cation to him for an increase of wages, explaining that he had 
a growing family. ‘‘Why,” said the Nizam, “have n’t you 
got rich in my service?” ‘‘No,” he answered. ‘That is very 
strange,’ said the Nizam. ‘‘Have n’t I given you plenty of 
opportunity? That ’s the way the rest of my people do.” 

The Resident, Mr. Plowden, and his two daughters (the 
wife died two years ago) received us most cordially and we 
were taken out to a lovely tea served on the lawn under 
a wide-spreading tree. They expressed great regret that we 
could not stay and make them a few days’ visit. We drove 
home at sunset by a large artificial lake and had a most 
beautiful afterglow. 

We have not had a sight of the Nizam, who keeps himself 
very secluded, but he has done much for our entertainment 
and pleasure. We have had a most interesting visit at Hai- 
derabad, and but few travelers have such an opportunity. 
The girls say they have no more adjectives to express what 
they see and feel. It has all been wonderful and beautiful. 
It is like a chapter of ‘‘The Arabian Nights’? and seems 
like fairyland. ... 

Bompay, January 4, 1894. 

My pEAREST E——, On our arrival here yesterday morn- 
ing we found a great bundle of letters. How welcome are 
these letters from home when we are so many thousand miles 
away. 

Mr. O—— received news here from the police of Trichin- 
opoly that the thief who stole his clothes and his valuables 
has been arrested, most of the property recovered, and that 
the thief will soon be brought to trial. [He was convicted 
and sentenced to a term of imprisonment within a month 
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after the theft — much to the credit of the India police sys- 
tem.] 

Before leaving Madura on the train, old Dr. Chandler, the 
father of the missionary we found very ill with the cholera, 
came to the station to see us, and he reported his son much 
improved and he hoped for his recovery. When we reached 
Bombay we learned that young Mr. Chandler had recovered, 
but that the father had been seized with the disease and was 
dead. The father told us when at Madura that after he had 
served in India for forty years as a missionary, he decided to 
retire and spend the remainder of his days in his old home in 
Massachusetts. But when he returned he found no one who 
cared for him, scarcely any who knew him; when he went to 
Yale at commencement time he could not find that any of 
his class were living; he found himself a stranger in his own 
land ; so he came back to India among the people whom he 
loved and for whom he had labored, to die in their midst. 


We spent eight days at Bombay with the greatest interest 
and profit. It is the finest modern city in Asia, its public 
buildings rival in extent and architectural attraction those 
of European and American cities, and is the best foreign 
specimen of British enterprise in the world. While there I 
devoted considerable time to a study of the British colonial 
governmental system, and especially its organization of the 
civil service, having been given, by the courtesy of Lord 
Harris, the Governor, full opportunity to meet and discuss 
those matters with the officials and boards located in that 
city. 

The civil service of India, which is in great part competi- 
tive, I regard as equal to that of any nation, taking into con- 
sideration the class of people where it is administered. While 
the leading offices are held by Englishmen, the large propor- 
tion of the office-holders are natives, including some of the 
highest judicial posts, with liberal salaries. For instance, a 
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native judge of the High Court of Bengal receives twenty- 
_five thousand dollars per annum, many lesser judges five 
thousand dollars, and the lowest not less than fifteen hun- 
dred dollars. Out of two hundred subordinate judges in the 
northwest provinces at the time of my visit, only three 
were not natives. 

Extracts from Mrs. Foster’s letters will indicate the man- 
ner in which we spent our time in this attractive city. 


Bomsay, January 14, 1894. 


My prarest E——, I have sent you hurried letters from 
here telling you of our doings, but we have been kept so fully 
occupied, little time is left for letter-writing. 

We have been charmed with all the English people we have 
met in India. I never saw such lavish hospitality ; it is impos- 
sible to accept all that is tendered. We are certainly seeing 
everything to the best advantage and having a splendid time. 

The Governor and Lady Harris have been showing us all 
possible attention. On our arrival they sent us an invitation 
to spend a week with them at Government House, but your 
father, to our disappointment, thought it best to remain at 
the hotel. We have been there twice to tiffin, once to a grand 
ball, and last night they gave a dinner of forty in our honor. 
Lord and Lady Harris did not appear till all the guests had 
assembled, and then they came in and passed around, shak- 
ing hands with each person. The British high officials main- 
tain much of the style of royalty in this country, I suppose to 
impress the native princes and people. I went to the table 
with his Lordship and your father with Lady Harris. Martha 
had the honor of opening the ball with Lord Harris. Govern- 
ment House here is even more imposing than that at Madras, 
and much more beautifully situated, as the surroundings of 
Bombay are very picturesque. .. . 

The most interesting people we have thus far met in India 
are the Parsis (pronounced Parsees). Your father had a letter 
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to Mr. Jamsetji N. Tata, one of the leading members of that 
race, and one of the most prominent and wealthy citizens of 
Bombay. He was absent in Europe, but his son, D. J. Tata, 
met us and was untiring in his attentions — in fact, if we had 
accepted all his plans for our entertainment there would have 
been no time left us for others. One of the most delightful was 
an excursion we made to the famous Hindu cave temple of 
Elephanta, several miles distant across the bay. A special 
steamer was furnished by the agent of a British commercial 
house to which your father had a letter, and the party was 
made up of a number of Parsi ladies and gentlemen, and 
friends of Mr. Tata, whom we found very intelligent and en- 
tertaining. Among them were Mr. Ichangir, a banker, and 
his wife. He and his father have been so very generous in 
public gifts of all kinds that they have been given the pseu- 
_donym of Mr. ‘Ready-Money,”’ by which name they are 
generally known. An elegant collation was served on deck as 
we returned home at sunset in a most enchanting sail over the 
bay. 

Mr. Tata has given us tiffins, dinners, and opera parties, 
and crowned all with a large reception in our honor at Es- 
planade House, his father’s home, the most elegant residence 
in Bombay. In order that we might see something of the nat- 
ive society, he invited only the Parsi ladies and gentlemen 
and such of the Indian princes and ladies as have broken 
‘‘caste”’ and go into foreign society, but they constituted a 
large company. The house is a real palace, filled with rare 
treasures of art and beauty. The ladies were of the richest 
families, and I never before saw such a display of jewels. The 
Parsi ladies all wear a sari, which is both a covering for the 
head and a dress, made of fine gauze material, trimmed with 
gold and silver, and they look so pretty, draped as they are in 
a most graceful way. 

The Parsis, you probably remember, are the followers of 
Zoroaster, expelled from Persia about one thousand years ago 
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by the fanatical Mohammedans, and settled in India, where 
_ they have greatly prospered. They live mostly in and near 
Bombay and number less than one hundred thousand. They 
are the bankers of India, very successful as merchants and 
manufacturers, and are the most enlightened and liberal of 
the native population. They are called ‘‘fire-worshipers,”’ 
but this term they greatly resent. They believe in the one 
God, and their houses of worship are perfectly plain and free 
from decoration. They sum up their religion in three pre- 
cepts: Good thoughts, good words, good deeds. This city is 
full of the evidences of the faithful practice of these precepts, 
in the colleges, schools, hospitals, and other public institu- 
tions they have founded or aided, not for the benefit of their 
own race only, but for the population generally. As an indi- 
cation of their widespread philanthropy, it may be stated 
that they are liberal supporters of the Christian missions 
and the Salvation Army. 

We had an instance of the stringent restriction established 
by British society against the native races, which seemed 
strange to us. Young Mr. Tata is one of the most refined and 
intelligent gentlemen we have met in our travels, educated at 
Cambridge University, speaks English perfectly, is well up in 
all the sports of the day, and one would think he would be a 
model clubman. And yet he cannot enter a single British 
club in Bombay. Immediately after our arrival your father 
and Mr. O—— were made honorary members of the Yacht 
Club, the swell club of the city, perfect in all its appointments 
and beautifully situated on the water-front. We ladies as 
well as the men of our party were several times entertained 
there at tiffin, and it was one of our favorite resorts. Mr. 
Tata, in inviting us to tiffin and dinners, apologized for not 
taking us to the Yacht Club, and explained that he was not 
permitted to do so, as he was not a member. He did not 
add, what we had learned before, that he could not become 
one. 
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The British defend their course by saying that it would be 
difficult to draw the line in the native races, and that they 
would be swamped with an objectionable and uncouth mem- 
bership. Caucasians of all nationalities are eligible, but none 
of the native races of India. Until we get over our prejudice 
as to the negroes, I suppose we cannot well criticise the Brit- 
ish of India. . 

[In 1905 Mr. Jamsetji Tata, the father, came to America, 
and paid me a visit in Washington, when I had the opportun- 
ity of showing him some attention. He was greatly pleased 
to meet at my table the members of the Cabinet, Admiral 
Dewey, and other prominent public men, and they in turn 
were much interested in and struck by his intelligence, enter- 
prise, and liberal ideas. He was particularly delighted with 
the call we made upon President Roosevelt. The Parsi 
Cricket Club of Bombay, of which his son was the president, 
had just won the championship prize in England; and the 
President, after speaking in high praise of the race, with 
whose history he showed great familiarity, then mentioned 
with enthusiasm the Parsi triumph in cricket. In coming 
away, Mr. Tata expressed his great admiration for the Pre- 
sident and said: ‘When I go back to Bombay and tell the 
boys what President Roosevelt said, it will just make them 
crazy — crazy with delight.’’] 

We expcct to leave to-morrow night for Baroda, one of the 
native Hindu States, an excursion which Mr. Tata has ar- 
ranged for us. . . . We were much amused yesterday at a 
shop-keeper, who told us he had heard the Governor of Amer- 
ica was in Bombay, and, as he must be very rich, he hoped 
he would come to his shop and buy. So you see your father 
has a new title to bring home with him. 

Lord Radstock is here holding evangelistic meetings. You 
will remember we heard in St. Petersburg a good deal about 
his work in Russia a year or two before our arrival there. 
We are invited to meet him at a tea to-morrow. . 
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Baropa, January 14, 1894. 


My pEArest H——, We left Bombay on the night of the 
14th and reached this place early the next morning. As I 
have written before, this is a native and so-called independent 
State, governed by its own hereditary ruler, called the ‘‘Gaek- 
war.” It is somewhat similar in its government to the Ni- 
zam’s State in southern India which we visited, but is dis- 
tinctively different in that the latter was a Mohammedan 
State, and Baroda is entirely Hindu. The people and cus- 
toms are quite different, but equally as quaint, and there is 
here even a greater display, if possible, of extravagance and 
luxury. 

Mr. Tata had preceded us, and evidently had arranged 
matters for our reception, as we were met at the station by 
liveried servants and a mounted guard, and escorted to one of 
the ‘‘ guests’ houses”’ in the palace grounds. The Gaekwar is 
a Hindu, and, therefore, in observance of the rules of his 
“‘caste,”’ he cannot entertain foreigners in his own palace; so 
that he has erected a number of “‘ guest-houses”’ for the enter- 
tainment of native princes and visitors from abroad to whom 
he wishes to show special attention. The one assigned to us 
was used by the Czarevitch on his recent visit to India. . 

It is situated in most beautiful grounds and all the sur- 
roundings are lovely. It is quite too large for our party, ele- 
gantly furnished, with a full corps of servants, and two car- 
riages constantly at the door, with footmen and interpreters. 
The chef waits on me each morning to receive our orders for 
meals, and to ask the number of guests we may have for din- 
ner. Your father says he is violating his rule as to being 
entertained by the Government, but there are no hotels in 
this place, and Mr. Tata said the officials would be offended 
if we did not accept their hospitality. ; 

On our tour of sight-seeing we first went to the Gaekwar’s 
palace, a very extensive and costly building recently com- 
pleted. We saw the heir-apparent at his lessons, with his 
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English tutor from Oxford. He is a bright little fellow of 
eleven, and recited for us a story in English about two little 
kittens quarreling. He wrote his name for me in Edith’s 
album, beautifully, in English, Sanscrit, and Maharati. We 
were also shown into the nursery, and saw the three other 
children of the Gaekwar, the youngest a baby of seven months 
being rocked in a most gorgeous silver cradle. The Gaekwar 
and his wife are now in Europe. 

We were next taken to see the elephants and the sports. 
The visit to the elephant stables was most interesting. The 
former Gaekwar kept the largest collection of elephants in 
India and spent enormous sums on their trappings and the 
carriages placed on their backs. The number is now reduced 
to forty, as they are becoming costly; but all the gold and 
silver decorated carriages and embroidered and begemmed 
trappings are to be seen. 

The former Gaekwar was one of the most recklessly extra- 
vagant rulers of all India, and his profuse and foolish expend- 
itures brought his country into bankruptcy. He is said to 
have lavished a million rupees ($350,000) on a festival in 
honor of the marriage of his favorite pigeon to one belonging 
to the Prime Minister! As the British Resident sought to re- 
strain his extravagance, he made an attempt to poison that 
official, which led the British Government to depose him. 
The present Gaekwar was chosen from a distant branch of 
the princely family when he was eleven years old, was care- 
fully trained under British direction for his duties, and has 
proved a very enlightened and able ruler. [He, accompanied 
by his wife, visited the United States in 1907, was the recipi- 
ent of much attention, and made a very favorable impression 
on our public men.] 

The Government of Baroda maintains at considerable 
expense quite a series of sports for the entertainment of the 
native princes and foreign visitors. We first were given an 
elephant fight, between two of those huge animals. In the old 
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days of extravagance they were permitted to continue the 
_ contest till one or the other was killed, but that is now too 
costly a game, and they were separated after blood had been 
drawn by the tusks. Then came a fight of twenty or thirty 
rams, which, as between two, was kept up till one or the other 
was killed or disabled — a strange but disgusting sport. Then 
a fight of pheasants, much as the cock-fights, with metal 
spurs, followed by a performance of trained parrots which 
were very curious and interesting. We were last taken to see 
a display of wrestling by about a dozen brawny, muscular 
natives, stripped to the skin, with only a breech-cloth. It 
was a marvelous exhibition of strength and agility, but was 
not greatly enjoyed by me. It seemed a strange use of 
government funds to maintain such a costly equipment for 
the entertainment of visitors. 

The forenoon of one day was given up to a chetah hunt. 
The chetah is a species of leopard and is trained for hunting 
deer and antelopes. Connected with the Gaekwar’s country 
palace, situated several miles from the city, is an extensive 
park stocked with many deer and other wild animals. We 
started at daybreak and drove to the park in carriages, where 
we took heavy carts without springs, as we had to go over 
very rough country. The chetahs were put on open carts 
blindfolded, and the procession of carts pushed into the forest 
until a drove of deer were started from the thicket, and then 
one after another the chetahs were unblindfolded, and the 
instant they caught sight of the deer they rushed after them 
with the speed of lightning, and in a moment almost they 
overtook the deer, sprang on their backs and fastened their 
teeth in the jugular vein, where they remained till every drop 
of blood was exhausted or their keepers separated them. It 
was a very exciting but cruel sport. 

Our appetites had been greatly sharpened by the early 
morning excursion, and we welcomed an invitation to go to 
the country palace, a beautiful edifice with most attractive 
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surroundings, where a very appetizing breakfast was served. 
We were told that we should have the venison for our dinner, 
and that two of the deer heads with curiously twisted horns 
would be cured and mounted to take with us as trophies. 

Returning to the city, after a siesta, we went to the palace 
where the state jewels are kept, and all the wealth of gems 
was opened up to us. I never saw such diamonds, pearls, and 
emeralds, and never expect to see the like again — of such 
enormous size and in such profusion that one can hardly 
believe that they are really genuine; but these Indian princes 
pride themselves in the possession of jewels of gorgeous bril- 
liancy and size. The jewel regalia of Baroda is estimated to 
be of the value of fifteen million dollars. To complete the 
treasure exhibit we were shown the two solid gold cannon, 
each weighing two hundred and eighty pounds, and two 
companion guns in solid silver. 

Our three days in Baroda were crowded full of wonder and 
interest, and after our experience here, we are ready to be- 
lieve any tale of Indian history, however extravagant. We 
closed the last day by an elegant dinner at the British Re- 
sidency, and we are packing up preparatory to continuing 
our journey into the northern provinces. 


Aara, January 25, 1894. 

My prarest E——, I have written you of our stay at 
Jeypore (or Jaipur) and at Delhi, and of all the wonderful and 
interesting things we saw there. We have been here three 
days, all too short to enjoy to the full the beauties and mar- 
vels of the unequaled architecture in this city and vicinity. 
They are without doubt the most perfect and best preserved 
specimens of Saracenic art in the world. 

We reached here in the afternoon and went immediately 
to see the T'a7 Mahal, the most renowned and beautiful build- 
ing in the world. It was built two hundred and fifty years 
ago by Shah Jahan, at the height of the Great Mogul dynasty, 
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as the mausoleum of his beloved wife Arjamand Banu, at 
. a cost of twenty million dollars. The poet says: — 
“He did it because he loved her so — 
He loved her, and that was all.” 

It is the costliest and loveliest monument a queen ever had. 
It is ‘the wonder of Agra’”’ — ‘‘the crown of the world’? — 
“the peerless tomb,”’ built for the fair dead body of a wife by 
her lord and lover, a tender elegy in marble. Words are worth- 
less in describing such a building, in all its details so abso- 
lutely faultless. We could only gaze, wonder, and admire. 
It is in the midst of a most lovely garden, entered by a superb 
gateway, with fountains and running water, leading up to it. 
Get Edwin Arnold’s description, both in prose and poetry, 
and you may enter somewhat into our enthusiasm. It is well 
worth the journey to India to see only this tomb. 

Shah Jahan himself is buried beside his wife; they lie side 
by side in marble tombs, inlaid with gems, and lighted 
through screens of white marble trellis-work of the most 
exquisite design and workmanship. We have seen the palace, 
the pearl mosque, Akbar’s tomb, Fatehpur Sikri, and the 
other celebrated attractions here, but we turn from them all 
to revisit the Taj Mahal, as we have every day, with increas- 
ing interest and delight. To crown all, we have seen it under 
the silver light of the full moon — it was perfectly lovely. . . . 

We visited the orphanage of the English Church Missionary 
Society, where we saw the boy-wolf, of whom we had heard at 
Bombay. He is now twenty-four years old, but more like an 
animal than a human being. They say some natives, passing 
a wolf-hole, thought they saw a human form, and they 
smoked out the hole and found this child that had been 
nursed by the wolves — a real Romulus and Remus story. 
The missionary in charge said they had no reason to doubt 
the story. When he came to them he walked on all-fours, and 
could only make noises and sounds. They let him roam 
around the compound, and say he has more propensities of 
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an animal than a man. He showed us how he used to walk. 
He was a repulsive sight. ... 


ALLAHABAD, January 29, 1894. 


My prearest E——, After leaving Agra we made a detour 
from our itinerary to see the Presbyterian missionaries at 
Farukabad, who had sent us an urgent invitation to visit 
their station, and we spent a busy twenty-four hours exam- 
ining their work, in their schools, orphanage, religious classes, 
and preaching services. The mission is in charge of the Rev- 
erends Janvier and Forman, and is accomplishing much good. 
Mr. Janvier preaches to the natives every night, and seems 
to havea perfect mastery of their language. Mr. Forman was 
absent on a missionary tour, camping in his tent and preach- 
ing in the villages. 

Miss Forman took the girls and me to see something of 
their zenana work, in the houses of the native Hindus. At one 
house the women were going to a wedding, and they had ar- 
rayed themselves with a great display of jewelry. I never 
saw human beings so loaded down with ornaments, but with 
no clothes to speak of — toe-rings on every toe, bracelets 
from the wrist to the shoulder, nose-rings, necklaces, anklets, 
rings on every finger, and such earrings, hanging down on 
their necks, commencing at the top of the ear. Lest we might 
think what we saw was all they had, they asked Miss Forman 
to tell us they could not wear all they had at one time. 

The nose-ring worn by one of the women was as large as a 
medium-sized plate, and when it was in the way she turned it 
up over her head! She took this ring out of her nose to let us 
handle it. I never could believe these things unless I had seen 
them. They were all barefooted, and they say if they wore 
stockings the people would think they had leprosy — as in 
that way the disease is concealed — and then they could not 
wear their toe-rings. . . 

On our return from Farukabad, we stopped off a few hours 
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at Cawnpore to visit the scene of the dreadful massacre of the 
Indian Mutiny of 1857... . 

We have been spending two days here at Allahabad very 
pleasantly, visiting the missionaries, some of whom are old 
Washington friends, and seeing the great Magh Mela. The 
Mela is held every year, and pilgrims come from all over 
Northern India to this sacred spot, where the Ganges and 
Jumna rivers meet, and if they bathe here all their sins are 
washed away. Every twelfth year is one of special sacredness, 
and we have the good fortune to witness it. It is claimed that 
there are three million of these pilgrims here, camped to- 
gether in rude and filthy tents in an improvised city, but the 
number is probably exaggerated. There is a great array of 
fakirs or Hindu monks camped on an island in the river, 
approximately one hundred thousand of them. They wear 
scarcely any clothing, some none at all, let their hair grow 
long, and mix it with ashes and mud until it stands out stiff. 
I never imagined such hideous beings. They torture them- 
selves in cruel ways, as it seems their chief aim is to mortify 
the flesh ; one we saw who had held his arm straight up in the 
air until he could never put it down. 

The whole scene was sad and disgusting. We drove away 
from it to the mission church, where we heard a native 
preacher. We could not understand a word, but they sang 
our tunes to the hymns, and we joined in the singing. We 
were so pleased to see here the clean, bright natives, clothed, 
and in their right minds, It was such a contrast to the scene 
we had just left... . 

Bernares, January 31st. 

We reached here yesterday, and have devoted our time to 
seeing the burning and bathing ghats and visiting the tem- 
ples of this sacred city. To the pious Hindu, Benares is what 
Mecca is to the Moslem or Jerusalem to the Jews, and here 
congregate at all times innumerable companies of pilgrims. 
The longing of their whole life is to visit this sacred spot, and 
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to wash away their blackest sins in the holy Ganges. To 
them Benares is the gate of heaven, and if they die and are 
burned on the banks of the Ganges and their ashes consigned 
to its waters, their fondest wish is satisfied — they are sure 
of happiness throughout eternity. The Ganges is sixteen 
hundred miles in length, and the most pious act a Hindu can 
perform is the six years’ pilgrimage from source to mouth 
and back to Benares. 

We devoted an afternoon to witnessing the scenes at the 
burning-ghats, taking a boat and passing along the river from 
one to another, and thus seeing the process to advantage in 
its various stages — bodies just being laid upon the pile of 
wood and being lighted by the nearest relatives, others half- 
burned, with the chunks of wood and embers being raked up 
against the human remains, and others where the ashes were 
being collected to be cast into the Ganges — with the rela- 
tives, friends, and curious strangers sitting around. It was 
a gruesome and sickening sight. The practice of burning the 
dead in a country so thickly inhabited as India and where so 
many diseases are epidemic is, for sanitary reasons, to be 
commended, when performed under governmental regula- 
tion ; but the method at Benares is shocking and repulsive. 

An early morning excursion on the river was devoted to 
a view of the bathing-ghats. On these ghats we saw pilgrims 
from all over India in every variety of costume and every 
stage of dress and undress, jostled about by sacred bulls and 
cows, crawling in and out of the water, some praying stand- 
ing in the water, others sitting on the banks telling their 
beads. Up and down these ghats all day long stream the end- 
less concourse of pilgrims, Brahmin priests, ragged tramps, 
fakirs, horrid beggars, wealthy rajahs or bankers in gay palan- 
quins, old women, sacred bulls and cows, Hindu preachers, 
and pariah dogs. 

In our morning excursion we saw some novel sights. One 
was a bridal party in a boat, with very many yards of yellow 
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cloth trimmed with garlands of flowers. They fastened one 
end of the cloth to the bank and wrapped a garland of flowers 
about it, and then the party passed clear across the river in 
the boat, stretching the yellow cloth behind them; and this 
ceremony was in honor of the sacred river and to secure a 
blessing on the newly married pair. The groom was dressed 
in a gaudy red costume trimmed with gold. The bride we 
could not see, as she was in her mother’s arms and hid with 
her wrap. I could write page on page of the strange and 
curious sights we witnessed on the river this morning. . . . 

The afternoon we devoted to seeing the temples in this 
wondrous city of temples, and I feel as if I never wanted to 
see another, they are so hideous. . . . Mrs. Besant is just 
now lecturing all through this country, and, it is reported, is 
going to spend the rest of her life in India, hoping to restore 
what she considers the truth in this Eastern religion. There 
may be much learning and philosophy among the Brahmins, 
but when we see the practical results of hundreds of years of 
their teaching, we are convinced that this people need some- 
thing higher and better... . 


DARJEELING, IN THE HIMALAYAS, 
February 4, 1894. 

My pEAREest E——, We only stopped one day at Calcutta, 
after leaving Benares, to get our mail and deliver our letters 
of introduction, as we were behind our itinerary and we felt 
that we could not miss this side excursion into the mountains, 
though two hundred and fifty miles away. We feel richly 
repaid for our trouble, for we all pronounce this the most 
beautiful and picturesque place on all our journey. Our ride 
up the mountain on a narrow gauge railroad of two feet, in 
very small open cars, was most exhilarating and charming, 
and we had magnificent views. The views from our rooms 
at the hotel are grand in the extreme. The huge mass of 
Kinchinjunga rises to the height of five miles above the plain 
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directly in front of us, and range after range stretches away 
in the distance. 

Mt. Everest, the highest of the Himalayan peaks, is not 
visible from Darjeeling, and in order to see it we had to make 
an excursion of six miles to Tiger Hill, at an elevation of nine 
thousand feet. We started before daylight, in order to be at 
the summit in time to catch the early effects of the rising sun 
upon the mountain peaks. It was a weird ride on our ponies 
along up the sharp ridges in the gray dawn, with the black 
chasms below us, and, as we reached the top of the hill, to see 
the first rays of light tipping the great crests from an invisible 
source far below us. I cannot attempt to describe our sensa- 
tions as the sun came slowly up, nor picture to you the chang- 
ing hues of the scene. 

Our little knoll formed an isolated point of view, with the 
foothills of six or seven thousand feet lying below us, while 
the great snowy barrier of the Himalayas rose immediately 
above us and stretched away to the east and west for two 
hundred miles, with hardly a depression below twenty thou- 
sand feet. Several of the mountains exceed twenty-five 
thousand feet in height, and Mt. Everest, one hundred and 
twenty miles away, rises to the almost incredible altitude of 
29,002 feet. Such grandeur of scenery is nowhere else to be 
seen. Zermatt and Chamouny appear tame beside it. The 
Matterhorn piled upon the Jungfrau would not reach the top 
of Mt. Everest, and the whole of the Bernese Oberland range 
might be hidden in a single one of these valleys. 

We should be glad to linger in this wonderful spot, but we 
must hasten on our tour, and besides we have engagements 
waiting us at Calcutta. The Viceroy is giving your father 
a dinner on Thursday, and we have many things to do and 
see there... . 


On our return from Darjeeling we spent five days in Cal- 
cutta, during which time we enjoyed the hospitality of Lord 
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Elgin, the Governor-General, of Mr. Polk, the Consul-General 
of the United States, of a number of English families, and 
especially of several educated and refined Hindus. I had a 
letter of introduction to a leading Hindu lawyer, who, with 
his wife, was educated in England, and he pursued his legal 
studies at the Inner Temple. Both of them spoke English 
perfectly, and were very accomplished and intelligent persons. 
They had broken ‘‘caste”’ and were prominent members of 
the Bramo Somaj, or reformed Hindu cult. Nevertheless 
through them we were introduced into the native society, and 
saw much of its interior life to which we could not otherwise 
have secured access. 

Our trip through India afforded me an opportunity to 
study the people and government, somewhat hastily it is 
true, but sufficiently to form some opinion respecting them. 
Every one who passes through the country with an observant 
mind must be struck with the grandeur and beneficence of 
the British acquisition of that territory. It surpasses the 
Roman Empire in the era of its greatest glory and extension. 
It contains a population equal to all Europe and a territory 
of continental proportions, crowded with varied races pos- 
sessed of an ancient civilization, literature, philosophy, and 
arts. 

The beneficence of the British acquisition is most con- 
spicuous in the unity and peace, which, for the first time in 
its history, the country enjoys. Until the British conquest, 
India was never under the sway of one government, not even 
in the height of the Mogul supremacy ; nor did it ever before 
experience the blessings of peace in all its borders. Its normal 
condition was that of war among contending rulers, and dis- 
order and anarchy were the rule rather than the exception. 
It contains many races, speaking nearly one hundred differ- 
ent languages and dialects, with two prominent religions, 
the Hindu and the Mohammedan, the adherents of which 
cherish for each other an intense hatred. These conditions 
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explain the comparative ease with which British rule is en- 
forced. 

This reign of peace has multiplied the population to the 
enormous extent of one hundred million of souls within a cen- 
tury, making an aggregate of three hundred millions in the 
country. 

The area of land under cultivation has largely increased all 
over the country, in some instances as much as seventy per 
cent, while its value has everywhere greatly advanced. Be- 
fore the British occupation there was scarcely a single road 
deserving the name. Now they traverse every district, rail- 
roads connect all important towns, and twenty-eight thou- 
sand miles of irrigating canals under government supervi- 
sion constitute a system surpassing any other in the world. 
Competent authority states that the rate of taxation is the 
lightest of any civilized government, and that under British 
rule it has steadily diminished. Education, before almost 
unknown, is being generally introduced. The civil service, 
as I have already pointed out, is equal to that of any 
nation. 

The British Government of India is not a perfect one, but 
its influence upon the people is beneficent and elevating. How 
long it is to continue I do not venture to predict, but during 
my visit I saw little evidence of internal danger to British 
supremacy. The Hindu friends whom I met at Calcutta and 
elsewhere spoke to me of the influence of the principles of our 
Declaration of Independence upon the enlightened classes, 
and the Indian Congress, a voluntary gathering, was holding 
its sessions annually with freedom from governmental re- 
straint. This spirit has apparently increased in later years, 
and threatens to become formidable. In certain quarters in 
Great Britain the question is sometimes mooted whether its 
possession of India is a burden or a blessing to the United 
Kingdom, but I think there is no considerable body of the 
English nation who contemplate its relinquishment, and no 
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Ministry could maintain itself which was proved guilty of 
culpable neglect in measures for its defense. 

The bugbear of Russian invasion was very prominent when 
I was on my journey. I did not converse with a single Eng- 
lishman on the subject who was not thoroughly convinced 
that Russia’s great aim was to drive the British out of India, 
and that France stood ready to second her efforts. But sub- 
sequent events have put an end to those fears, for the present 
at least. These are the rise of Japan as a military power, the 
defeat of Russia by that power, the establishment of cordial 
relations between France and Great Britain, the understand- 
ing between the latter and Russia as to Persia and Afghan- 
istan, and especially the defensive and offensive alliance of 
Great Britain and Japan. 


CHAPTER XXX 
VISIT TO CHINA AND JAPAN 


LeavineG Calcutta, we next touched at Rangoon, and spent 
five days in Mandalay, the old capital of Burma. Here we had 
full opportunity to see the practice of the Buddhist religion. 
The most striking feature of the country was the freedom and 
intelligence of the women. We stopped two days at Penang, 
and devoted a week to Singapore, where we found much to 
interest us — the evidences of British commercial enterprise, 
its foresight in seizing upon important places like this port 
and Hong Kong, and a study of the Malay States. The Sultan 
of Johore has a palace in this city, in which he entertained us 
at dinner with a display of Oriental brilliancy; and he in- 
vited us to his dominions across the strait near by on the 
continent ; the Governor, Sir Charles Mitchell, made our stay 
both pleasant and profitable by his many attentions ; and we 
met here and were entertained by Admiral Freemantle of the 
British Navy on his flagship, and by the Lancaster of our own 
navy, returning from the China station. 

The vessel on which we sailed from Singapore touched at 
Saigon, the French capital of Cochin China, where we passed 
two days. Here we met in the natives quite a different people 
from those of the other countries visited, but the town itself 
was but a reproduction of Paris on a very small scale. 

At Hong Kong, the chief commercial emporium of Asia 
and at that time the third port in importance in the world, 
we saw the same evidences of British enterprise and suprem- 
acy in the Far East which we noted at Singapore; and the 
British authorities vied with our own Consul-General in af- 
fording us every possible opportunity to see and study its 
commercial and social features, 
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At Canton we first touched Chinese territory, and at once 
saw that we were among friends when the Viceroy informed 
me that he had received instructions from Peking to see that 
all official courtesies and assistance were extended to me 
during my visit. I had been the counsel of the Chinese Lega- 
tion in Washington for many years, and in all my stay in the 
Empire there was apparent a disposition to show an appre- 
ciation of my services to its Government. The great and 
thriving city of Canton, with its narrow streets and house- 
boat life greatly interested us. The American Consul-General 
here, Mr. Seymour, was the only one of the former adminis- 
tration I had met, and he had been retained at the special 
request of the missionaries and the few other resident Ameri- 
cans, because of his efficiency and long service. At all the 
other places new consuls had been appointed by President 
Cleveland. While the sweeping changes are to be deplored as 
a rule, I have pleasure in saying that I found the new in- 
cumbents men of character and ability. 

Our next stop in China was at Shanghai, where we only 
lingered three days, as we were getting anxious to reach 
Peking, and the time allotted for our tour was growing short. 
Shanghai is the best-built and most attractive city of all the 
Chinese treaty ports, the commercial and banking centre of 
the Empire, and is a favorite place of resort for foreigners. 
We had timed our arrival here to take the first steamer for 
Tientsin after the ice was clear of the Peiho. 

Tienstin is the seat of the viceroyalty of China, the metro- 
politan province, and had special importance at the time of 
our visit as being both the seaport of the imperial capital, 
Peking, and the residence of the famous Chinese statesman, 
Li Hung Chang, who from his influential position might be 
termed the Prime Minister of the Empire. The day after my 
arrival I made a call upon him in his yamen, or official re- 
sidence, and the day following he returned my call, which 
is described by Mrs. Foster in one of her letters. 
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Trentsin, Carns, March 26th. 


My prarest E——, We have had much to occupy us since 
we landed here, and of our doings I have already written 
and mailed you a letter... . 

Yesterday was a most exciting day, as the Viceroy Li 
Hung Chang came in state to return your father’s visit. It 
was his first visit to the American Consulate. He is now 
seventy-two years old and seldom makes visits, and this one 
was considered a great honor. Our Consul had provided a 
Chinese band which played American airs, and a small guard 
of marines had been sent for the occasion from the American 
man-of-war Monocacy, now in port. All the servants at the 
Consulate were wild with excitement at the idea of the great 
Viceroy coming to the house. They call your father the “‘ Vice- 
roy of America,” as that is the highest title they can think of. 

Chinese etiquette requires that as soon as the Viceroy 
comes in, he is to be escorted to the dining-room, and seated 
at a table loaded with sweets, wines, etc., and there they eat 
and smoke and talk. So the table in the dining-room was all 
arranged with fruits, flowers, and sweets, and at half-past 
four o’clock all was ready for the reception of His Excellency 
the Viceroy. The band played ‘‘ Hail Columbia,” the Ameri- 
can flag was flying, and we were all expectancy and excite- 
ment, when a grand procession of men and chairs came into 
view, and the “Taotai,” the chief political officer of Tientsin 
arrived as an advance guard and to announce the coming 
visit. Then appeared the retinue of the Viceroy. Two men 
bore large flags in front of the procession, followed by a com- 
pany of soldiers carrying immense knives, then a great red 
umbrella carried on a high pole, the Viceroy in a green sedan 
chair of state, surrounded by his retinue dressed in fine style, 
and then followed his secretaries and interpreter in blue chairs. 

After they were all seated at the table, we looked at them 
through the door and heard the conversation, which was very 
amusing. I give some of the questions the Viceroy asked 
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your father. (He had already asked about his age, his occu- 
pation, and the offices he had filled when he was at the ya- 
men.) He asked “‘if he lived in a palace,” and “how many 
rooms it had,” if he ‘‘was a rich man,” did he ‘‘have landed 
estates,” ““how much money he could make in a year,” “how 
long would Mr. Cleveland be President,” and added that he 
hoped your father ‘‘ would be the next President of America.”’ 

The conversation was quite prolonged, and before they 
rose from the table your father told him that his wife was 
with him, and he would like to present her and Mrs. Read 
[the Consul’s wife] to His Excellency. It seems that present- 
ing ladies to a high Chinese official is quite a novel thing, and 
it was uncertain how he would receive the suggestion, as Mrs. 
Grant and one or two other foreign ladies were the only ones 
he had met ; but he said he would be delighted to see us, and 
we were all ready in the parlor when they came in and we 
were immediately presented. He asked if I knew “Lady 
Grant,” ‘‘was she well’’; and then your father presented the 
girls, when, to our surprise, he said, ‘‘ Will the ladies come to 
the banquet I am going to give Mr. Foster on his return from 
Peking.’ We, of course, said we should be delighted and 
highly honored. He has never invited ladies before to a 
banquet, so you see how progressive he is, and how fortunate 
we are! 

Before taking leave, he offered us his steam launch to take 
us up the river to Peking, which was a great favor, as other- 
wise it is a long and tedious trip, sometimes lasting a week. 
He also said he should consider it his privilege to look after 
the comfort of Mr. Foster’s party as long as they were in 
China. As he left, the band played a Chinese air, which 
seemed like a dirge. The procession moved off in the same 
order in which it came. . 


We remained in Peking two weeks, during which time we 
visited all places of interest and were entertained by mem- 
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bers of the Diplomatic Corps at all the principal legations, 
among them being Sir Nicholas O’Connor, the British Minis- 
ter, afterwards Ambassador at St. Petersburg and Constan- 
tinople, and Count Cassini, Russian Minister, the negotiator 
of a celebrated and mysterious treaty with China, afterwards 
Ambassador at Washington during the Russo-Japanese War. 
Sir Robert Hart, the adviser and financial support of the 
Chinese Government, had his residence here, his house in the 
native style surrounded by a park or garden of some extent, 
the only green spot I saw in Peking. As we had two young 
ladies in our party, he ventured upon a ball in their honor, 
but the society ladies of the Capital in those days were so few 
it was with difficulty a cotillion was made up. 

At that time the Imperial Palace was closed to foreigners, 
and we saw nothing of its occupants. I was received, however, 
in formal audience by the T’sung-h-Y amen (the Foreign Of- 
fice), and our party was given a dinner in his residence by one 
of its members, Chang Yen Huan, who had been Minister in 
the United States, had become quite used to foreign ways, 
and served us a European dinner — the first entertainment 
of this class given by a member of the Imperial Government 
of Peking. I also was given a reception by the students of the 
Imperial College, established for the instruction of selected 
young men in diplomacy and foreign learning, at which they 
read me an address. The President was Dr. W. A. P. Martin, 
the leading foreign Chinese scholar and most prominent 
American. In sending me, on behalf of the students, a copy 
of the address beautifully engrossed on silk, mounted in the 
form of a fan, he wrote: “It is their own composition, hence 
the peculiar style.” It was as follows: — 


Having the great honor to be visited by General Foster, 
we, students of this College, beg to offer him a respectful 
welcome. 

This is the first time that our College has received such 
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a distinguished visitor since the visit of General Grant. We 
have heard that General Foster is a man of great courage and 
ability. 

He always owns his own soul, and battles for the people’s 
good. We have heard of the quality of his true knighthood, 
the depth of his convictions on both political and religious 
questions, and the pure vein of manliness that makes him 
worthy of the high regard in which the people hold him. Dur- 
ing the American Civil War, he began his career by fighting 
to put down the practice of slavery and to preserve the Union 
of the States. And since then he has risen to fill the high 
office of Prime Minister of his own country. 

Towards our country he has always shown himself a warm 
friend, and we have to thank him for his noble efforts in 
defense of our countrymen in America. 

We conclude by wishing General Foster a pleasant journey 
and a long life. 

Prexine, 3d April, 1894. 


On our return to Tientsin we made an excursion on the 
only railroad then in operation in China, extending to the 
important coal-mines of Taiping and beyond to Shan Hai 
Quan, where the Great Wall comes down to the sea. It 
was of special interest to us to get a view of this ancient and 
stupendous work of defense. 

The Viceroy’s banquet took place two days before our 
departure from the country and was thus described by Mrs. 


Foster : — 
Tizntsin, April 17. 


My prarest E——, The long-expected and much-talked- 
of Viceroy’s banquet came off on Thursday. I wish you could 
see our invitations; they are almost as large as a barn door, 
and they and their envelopes are flaming red with gilt letters. 
Your father and the Consul were carried in green chairs (this 
is the color for grandees) and the rest of us in blue chairs. 
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The dinner was given in the Admiralty Building, which was 
beautifully decorated with flags and colored lanterns. The 
band struck up “‘ Hail Columbia”’ as we were ushered into the 
reception-room. 

The only ladies present besides the three of our party were 
Mrs. Read and Mrs. Tenny, wife of the Vice-Consul. When 
dinner was announced, the Viceroy came up to me and bowed 
and started for the dining-room. As I had been advised in 
advance, I followed close behind him. The Chinese official 
assigned to each of the ladies observed the same method, 
bowing to his lady and starting for the table; and thus we 
went in to dinner, in single file, first a Chinese official and then 
a lady. I was seated next to the Viceroy, and on the other 
side of me was his son Lord Li, who acted as our interpreter. 

There were forty-eight guests at the table, all Chinese of- 
ficials except our party. The table was gorgeously decorated. 
A printed menu in brilliant red, in Chinese and English, was 
at each plate. There were twenty-two courses, Chinese and 
European dishes alternating. We were provided with silver 
chop-sticks (which we were to take away as souvenirs) and 
also knives and forks. 

When the dinner was about half over, Mr. Loh Feng-loh 
[afterwards Minister in London], the Viceroy’s First Secre- 
tary, arose, and in most excellent English pronounced a very 
eulogistic toast in honor of your father, to which he replied, 
praising the Viceroy as the first statesman and most ad- 
vanced and liberal man in China. The dinner, which began 
at six, was over by nine o’clock, when we took our leave. . . 


At Tientsin we took a small Japanese steamer, with a 
German captain, bound for Kobe, Japan, via the Korean 
ports. We first touched at Chefoo, then crossed over to 
Chemulpo, where we remained for two days, and stopped for 
another day at Fusan, thus having a glimpse of the Korean 
people. 
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Our first sight of Japan was in the beautiful harbor of 
Nagasaki. We remained in this very attractive country one 
month, which afforded us time to visit all its important cities 
and places of interest, give full attention to its alluring shops 
and art collections, meet many public men, and see some- 
thing of Japanese and foreign resident society. Extracts 
from Mrs. Foster’s letters will indicate, in part, the manner 
in which we spent this red-letter month of our lives. . . . 


On JAPANESE INLAND Sw, April 29. 

My prArest H——, Yesterday morning we sailed into 
the harbor of Nagasaki, and as it is noted as being one of the 
most beautiful in the world we were up early to see our en- 
trance. As soon as we dropped anchor, the Governor’s steam 
launch, carrying his secretary, and the American Consul, Dr. 
Abercrombie, with his boat, was alongside to welcome and 
take us ashore. We went with the latter to the Consulate, 
charmingly located on the hillside overlooking the bay. Here 
we took tiffin, at which were present the Governor and mem- 
bers of his staff. He told us that he had received instructions 
from the Minister of Foreign Affairs at Tokio, Baron Mutsu, 
to show us all necessary attention. Baron Mutsu was Minister 
in Washington when your father was Secretary of State. 

The Governor tendered us a dinner, and told the Consul to 
ascertain if we preferred it in French or Japanese style. We 
of course chose the Japanese. The steamer was to be in port 
only for the day, and he assured us he would see we were on 
board in time. The dinner was given in a Japanese tea-house 
or restaurant. We had our first surprise by being met at the 
entrance by little Japanese girls, who took off our shoes. The 
floors and mats were too scrupulously smooth and clean to be 
touched by shoes. 

We were ushered into a large hall with a mat in the centre 
and no other furniture but a few screens. Cushions were on 
three sides of this mat. Your father, Mr. O——, and I were 
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seated, or rather squatted, on one side; the Governor, secre- 
tary, and chief official of the city were opposite us; our girls, 
the Consul, and one or two others on the third side. A tall 
candlestick, with a burning candle, was in front of each per- 
son, making quite a dim light. The dinner lasted for over 
two hours, during which many courses were brought in by 
dainty little Japanese girls, each placed on a low lacquer 
stand, in front of the guest, usually four covered dishes on the 
stand, with chop-sticks. What the dishes contained it was 
difficult to say, but nothing appetizing for us. 

A curious ceremony as part of the dinner was performed by 
the Governor. First, he crawled or hopped over to your fa- 
ther, who handed him his saké cup ; it was filled with saké (a 
native wine or drink) ; the Governor raised it to his forehead, 
then bowed low, emptied the cup, and after washing it in a 
bowl of water near by, handed it back to your father, and 
crawled back to his cushion. Later in the dinner your father 
had to repeat the same ceremony with the Governor. We 
gave him much praise for the agility with which he hopped 
across the floor! 

During the dinner we had music on Japanese instruments, 
a quartet of girls sang songs, not very harmonious to us, and 
there was dancing by the girls which was quite graceful, the 
whole representing a story, unintelligible to us. 

At first I was quite comfortable sitting cross-legged on the 
floor, but after a while one foot went to sleep and then an- 
other, with little relief from change of position. The poor 
Consul, who was a tall, heavy man, suffered agonies, and fin- 
ally had to abandon the cushion and rest himself by stand- 
ing. The dinner was most elaborate and expensive, but we 
welcomed at the end some cold turkey and champagne, which 
was all I relished in the menu. We took leave of the Gov- 
ernor, with thanks for his profuse hospitality, and hurried 
down to our steamer. .. . 
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Kyoto, May 6. 

" We have seen very much to interest us at Kobe, Osaka, 
and Nara before coming here. The shops, the old palace, and 
the country hereabout, are very attractive; but that which 
we most enjoyed was our visit to the Doshisha College, the 
outgrowth of the labors of Joseph Neeshima, the Japanese 
Christian. It has a fine group of buildings, the most imposing 
we have seen of any similar institution since we left Beirut. 
Your father made a talk to five hundred students assembled 
in the chapel, and we afterwards took tea with the professors, 
their wives, and a number of the missionaries. . . . 


Toxio, May 15. 

. . . We, that is your father, Mr. O——, and myself, were 
to be received by the Mikado or Emperor and Empress to- 
day, but the Empress was taken ill with bronchitis, and only 
the gentlemen were received by the Emperor. Mr. O—— 
was granted audience because he had been a major in the 
army during the Civil War. Young ladies are not presented 
at Court here. Our gentlemen report the presentation this 
morning as a very formal affair. Great reverence and respect 
are paid the Emperor, and all the Japanese bow to the ground 
in his presence. He had a little conversation with your fa- 
ther, which did not evince much vivacity. Our party had to 
go in full dress, white kid gloves and high hats... . 

Sunday afternoon your father spoke to the Japanese in the 
Young Men’s Christian Association hall, to an audience of 
about one thousand persons. Many of them understand Eng- 
lish, but the address was taken down and interpreted into 
Japanese. The Association has a fine, large hall ; the president 
of it is the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court; he called to 
escort your father to the hall, and introduced him. He speaks 
English fairly well, as very many of the public mendo. .. . 

We dined a few nights ago with Mr. Dun, our American 
Minister here, where we met a number of members of the 
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Cabinet and other public men, among them Count Ito, the 
first of Japanese statesmen. He speaks English fluently, and 
made himself very agreeable. He knows our country quite 
well. We have also dined with Baron Mutsu, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, from whom we have received much atten- 
tion since we have been in the Capital. His wife was ill, and 
he asked Mrs. Inouye, wife of an Assistant Secretary in the 
Foreign Office, to take her place. Mr. and Mrs. Inouye were 
both the adopted children of Count Inouye, a leading states- 
man of Japan, but they were taken from different families. 
They fell in love in their adopted father’s household and 
were married there... . 

One of the most interesting features of Tokio is the great 
number of its educational institutions, public, private, and 
missionary. Among others, we ladies have visited the Peer- 
esses’ School for the daughters of the nobility, founded by the 
Empress, and to which she devotes a good deal of personal at- 
tention. Only a few days ago she was at the school from 9 a.m. 
to 3 p.m., and here she took the cold which deprived me of the 
honor of being presented to her. We were shown through the 
various departments ; we saw the young ladies taking music- 
lessons, vocal and on Japanese instruments; they sang and 
played for us, but it was not music to our ears. We were also 
shown the ‘‘cha-no-yu,” or ceremonious tea-making and 
drinking, a peculiarly Japanese function. . ... We saw also 
the kindergarten and dancing-class. The teacher who con- 
ducted us through the school was a Japanese educated at 
Bryn Mawr. ... 

While we were visiting the Peeresses’ School your father 
and Mr. O—— went to the colleges maintained by the Meth- 
odist and Presbyterian missions, which they report as quite 
flourishing. At both of them your father addressed the 
students. . . 

This is our last day in Tokio, and it has been one of the 
most enjoyable we have had. We were taken in charge by 
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the Grand Master of Ceremonies and his wife, and were given 
a garden-party in the Summer Palace of the Emperor, at 
which we met members of the Diplomatic Corps and many 
of the society people of the Capital. We were first conducted 
through the palace and then taken to the garden, where an 
elegant collation was served. These gardens are perfectly 
beautiful. No words can describe the attractive and artistic 
array of trees, plants, and flowers. 

We go in the morning to Yokohama, where other social en- 
gagements are to be filled, and then we take the steamer for 
San Francisco. I cannot tell you how much we have enjoyed 
our month’s stay in this beautiful country. We had heard so 
much of its beauty and attractions that our expectations 
were high, but they were fully realized. 


Our sail across the Pacific Ocean was very agreeable, but 
uneventful, and we reached San Francisco at the time we had 
planned when we began the tour. The entire journey had 
been performed with no serious mishap, and we look back 
upon it as among the most pleasant and useful experiences of 
our lives. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
PEACE MISSION TO JAPAN — FIRST CHINESE COMMISSION 


As we were approaching the holiday week in Washington, 
early on the morning of December 23, 1894, I was awakened 
by the delivery to me of a cablegram in cipher from Peking. 
As I had been in communication with that Capital about 
a business matter, I supposed it was not urgent, so I had 
another nap, then leisurely dressed myself and took my 
breakfast. 

On being deciphered, the cablegram proved to be a mes- 
sage from the 7’sung-li Yamen, or Chinese Foreign Office, 
stating that a commission had been appointed to go to Japan 
to sue for peace, and that the Emperor desired that I should 
meet the commission in Japan and aid it by my ‘‘wise coun- 
sel.” 

When I was in China in 1893-94, I was honored with a re- 
ception by the Tsung-li Yamen, and elsewhere met a number 
of the public men of that country, as mentioned in Chapter 
xxx. I had also been the counsel of the Chinese Legation 
in Washington, and had attended to some important business 
for it; but on inquiring of the Minister he informed me that 
he knew nothing of the intention of his Government. The 
cablegram was a complete surprise to me. 

I felt greatly honored by the invitation. Upon consulta- 
tion with my wife, who has always been my first and wisest 
counselor, we decided that I should obey the summons of the 
Emperor, unless some official obstacle should arise. It seemed 
to me the most important duty which had ever been intrusted 
to me, as it not only concerned two important nations, but 
was connected with one of the greatest problems of the future 
— the political relations of the Pacific. 
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I was then a private citizen, but I deemed it my duty to in- 
form my own Government of the contents of the cablegram, 
especially as it had been acting as the mediating power be- 
tween Japan and China during the war. On the morning of 
its receipt I called on Secretary Gresham at the Department 
of State. He saw no impropriety in my acceptance of the 
mission, but suggested that when the fact was made public 
I should state that I had no connection with or authority to 
represent our Government. Accordingly when the announce- 
ment was made a few days later, the Associated Press, upon 
my authority, stated that I was going to Japan purely in a 
private capacity, as an adviser of the Chinese peace commis- 
sioners, and that I had no authority to represent or speak for 
the Government of the United States. 

My next solicitude was to know the spirit in which Japan 
would receive my mission. This solicitude was inspired by 
two motives. First, I knew that the efficiency of my services 
would be greatly affected by the attitude of that Government 
towards me personally. Second, I had been known for years 
both at home and abroad as a warm advocate of Japanese 
emancipation from foreign exterritorial jurisdiction. When 
in Japan in the spring of 1894, Count Mutsu, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, whose friendship I had formed several years 
before while Minister in Washington, had consulted me about 
the progress of negotiations with the foreign powers for treaty 
revision. Hesaid that for some unexplained reason the nego- 
tiations at Washington had come to a standstill, and he ap- 
pealed to me when I returned home to see Secretary Gresham 
and do what I could to bring them to a successful conclu- 
sion. 

I reached Washington July 7, and the next day I had a 
conference with Judge Gresham, with whom J had main- 
tained a lifelong friendship. The explanations which I made 
to him respecting the pending Japanese treaty were satis- 
factory, and their effect may be seen in the extract which 
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I make from a letter written me, July 20, by Count Mutsu: 
“A few days ago I had a telegram from our Minister at Wash- 
ington acquainting me of a very favorable and friendly atti- 
tude which Mr. Gresham assumed with reference to the ques- 
tion of treaty revision, and I am informed that this dawn of 
brighter prospects was caused by your powerful influence and 
kind representation to Mr. Gresham of the true state of affairs 
in Japan, and in thanking you now for thus rendering me 
assistance, I indulge to entertain the hope that you may 
continue to help us in a similar manner in the future.” — 

Two months later a new Minister, Mr. Kurino, was sent out 
from Japan to Washington, bringing a letter from Count 
Mutsu to me, in which he said: ‘‘The most important work 
with which he is now intrusted is the revision of treaty, and 
I request that you may be good enough to take him to your 
friendly confidence, and render him such assistance as may 
be deemed most needed in bringing his work to a satisfactory 
termination.” Within a few weeks, and just one month be- 
fore the receipt of my cablegram from China, the new Minis- 
ter was able to sign the long-desired treaty. My service in 
this connection was not professional, but purely of a friendly 
and personal character. 

Under the circumstances, I felt that it was important that, 
if I undertook the work to which I was invited by the Em- 
peror of China, I should have the Government of Japan un- 
derstand the spirit in which I assumed it. Hence, after hav- 
ing informed Secretary Gresham and leaving the Department 
of State, I went direct to the Japanese Legation and had a 
conference with Minister Kurino, who it may be of interest 
to know is the same diplomat who conducted the late nego- 
tiations at St. Petersburg which resulted in the Russo-Japan- 
ese War. I stated to him the object of my visit, and said that 
I was unwilling to go to Japan on the errand to which I was 
summoned if it would in any degree embarrass the Govern- 
ment of that country or in any measure imperil my friendly 
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relations with it. The Minister said he was not in a position 
either to approve or disapprove of my contemplated visit to 
Japan, but that he would inform his Government of my pur- 
pose, and that he had no doubt I would receive a cordial re- 
ception, in view of the acquaintance of its public men with 
my career and of my well-known friendship for the Japanese. 
The interview was in all respects satisfactory and reassuring. 
No official obstacle seemed in the way, and I proceeded with 
the preparations for the journey. 

Later, upon my arrival in Japan, I was gratified to learn 
that Count Mutsu had authorized a statement to be pub- 
lished in the native press, in which my selection as the 
adviser of the Chinese Peace Commissioners was announced, 
and the Count said: “I am very much satisfied with the 
coming of Mr. Foster, who is my personal friend. With him 
as adviser there would be no such restrictions in our course 
of action as would obtain in case we were negotiating with 
the Chinese Government alone, which is irregular and pro- 
crastinating in its methods. Mr. Foster is an experienced 
diplomatist of unimpeachable character, and his presence 
will expedite the negotiations very much.” 

A more hopeless state of affairs for peace negotiations 
advantageous to China could scarcely be imagined. The pop- 
ulous empire, which had for ages treated its smaller neighbor 
with contempt, had been utterly routed by an antagonist of 
one tenth its size in population. Its armies had everywhere 
been defeated and overwhelmed ; its navy had been destroyed ; 
its strongest fortresses captured. The helpless giant lay pro- 
strate before the triumphant Japanese. It would seem that 
negotiations were out of the question, and that it only 
remained for the conqueror to dictate the terms. The state 
of sentiment in Chinese official circles may in part be seen in 
the following graphic picture extracted from a private letter 
written me by Colonel Charles Denby, the United States 
Minister at Peking, dated November 13, 1894, and which was 
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received by me only two days before my cablegram from the 
Tsung-li Yamen : — 


The condition of this country is deplorable. It has no 
soldiers, no arms, no commissariat, no hope. I have had 
several interviews, public and private, with the members of 
the Yamen. They are for peace at any price; one day calling 
on me individually to induce the President to mediate; the 
next summoning the representatives of five other Powers to 
beg intervention. .. . 

Instinctively China turns to us. The members of the 
Yamen are great school-boys looking for a teacher. They 
fear the Greeks (European Powers), even bearing gifts. They 
know that the United States have no axe to grind. The.crisis 
is the greatest the world ever saw. It is piteous to see a great 
empire crumble at the touch of Japanese bayonets. It is sad 
to talk to these people, to have them ask if the Japanese will 
kill the Emperor, will arrest them, if they should send their 
families away, if Japan will take all China, etc. I have never 
heard or read of such utter corruption as pervades all classes 
of officials, or such complete helplessness. 


It must be confessed such a letter was not very cheerful 
reading for one who was preparing to make a journey to the 
other side of the globe, in the hope of helping this great 
empire in the day of its calamity. But a new embarrassment 
confronted me. The fact of my invitation from the Emperor 
had become public and at once gained widespread circulation. 
By the press it was generally recognized as a high compli- 
ment to me personally and as a mark of confidence in Ameri- 
cans generally. The impression gained currency that I would 
be in a position to serve my friends, or such clients as I might 
select, in the exploitation of grand schemes in China. Hence 
in the few days before I left the country I was overwhelmed 
with applications from a multitude of people with all kinds of 
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projects, some quite feasible, but others entirely chimerical. 
I can only indicate a few of them. 

It was well understood that among other terms of peace 
Japan would require of China a large war indemnity, which 
would necessitate a loan by the latter. One of the leading 
financial firms in New York, with strong connections in 
European capitals, whose acquaintance I had enjoyed for a 
number of years, made known to me their willingness to 
enter upon negotiations for such a loan, and tendered me the 
use of their cipher code. The war was in the period of the 
silver craze, and various projects were submitted to me for a 
silver loan, the press going so far as to state that I had made 
an agreement with a syndicate to promote such a project; 
and fearing that it might prejudice my mission, I deemed it 
necessary to deny publicly all connection with the matter. 

The impression was prevalent that peace would be fol- 
lowed by a great demand for shipbuilding, as the Chinese 
Navy had been destroyed or captured, and it was understood 
that Japan would use a large part of the war indemnity to 
strengthen its navy. I was approached by a representative 
of a leading shipyard of our country with a proposition to 
secure information for them and a cipher code was offered 
me. The president of another shipbuilding company, whose 
name if mentioned would at once be recognized as of the 
highest financial standing, wrote soliciting my aid, and say- 
ing: “‘I know how highly you are esteemed by our Asiatic 
friends and that a few commendatory words from you will 
go far toward the attainment of any object which you are 
good enough to favor.” And in a confidential letter accom- 
panying his formal proposition, he wrote: “It will give me 
great pleasure to make the compensation due for such results 
commensurate with their value, of which I should be in- 
clined to leave you to be the judge.” 

But the most specific proposition of this character was 
submitted by a person who claimed a personal acquaintance, 
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if not friendship, with me. The Sparrow Point Bessemer 
Steel and Shipyard plant near Baltimore was for sale. It had 
cost seven millions of dollars, and he felt sure it could be had 
for one million and a half. It could be transplanted bodily to 
China, or it could be available where it stood to rebuild and 
rehabilitate the imperial navy. It was a rare chance for him 
and me to make handsome fortunes. 

Another person who lived on the Pacific Coast, and was 
proud of an acquaintance with me, wrote a long and con- 
fidential letter, stating that he was in a position to furnish 
military equipment in great variety, but he was especially 
in an advantageous position to supply to either belligerent 
army horses in lots of five hundred or more on short notice, 
‘choice, well-bred officers’ saddle-horses, well-broken and 
high-headed, or work-horses well-broken, good and reliable.” 
And in order that there should be no favoritism, he inclosed 
me duplicate formal propositions for both China and Japan. 

Offers of newspaper correspondents to accompany me were 
not wanting, but the most curious proposition of this class 
was that of a well-known literary gentleman of London, 
whose name is familiar to Asiatic circles. In his letter he said 
that he had been writing in behalf of China for twenty years, 
was the author of two histories of the Empire, and during 
the past ten months had been busy in the British press in 
advocating the interests of China. He had written the 
Viceroy Li Hung Chang, asking him to send two hundred 
pounds in compensation, but no attention had been paid to 
his request. He was sure a word from me would bring the 
desired remittance, and he begged me not to neglect it when 
I reached China. 

Next to the loans and the shipbuilding the most prominent 
applicants were men with railroad projects for China. One 
such will suffice. In the beginning of a long letter marked 
“Personal and Confidential,” the writer sought to awaken 
my state pride, by writing: ‘‘I presume that you forget many 
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Hoosiers, but many Hoosiers do not forget you.” After 
giving his biography, especially as related to his experience 
in railroading, and inclosing the indorsement of various 
Senators and other public men, he described himself as 
“thirty-three years old and a hustling Hoosier, who was 
anxious to go to China to become identified with her railroad 
plans and associated with her government officials.’ After 
constructing her system of railroads, he would undertake the 
development of her gold-mines, as he was “familiar with 
mining and could fill the bill.” All that was needed to accom- 
plish these grand schemes was “‘only a word from you. With 
these properties, I am sure of making money for myself as 
well as for some of your Indiana friends you may send me.” 

To conclude the catalogue, an official of the Standard 
Oil Company wrote me that they had some business which 
might require my attention, and that their agent at Shanghai 
would call on me. This the agent did, but merely with the 
offer to entertain me during my stay. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, accommodations had been taken for me at the American 
hotel. 

Certainly some of these offers were sufficiently tempting 
to my cupidity and may have been flattering to my pride, but 
T recalled the fact that probably the most successful man of 
all history had for his motto — ‘‘This one thing I do”’; and 
I was persuaded that if I was to be of any benefit to my 
imperial client, I must give undivided attention to the duty 
to which I had been summoned, and the various schemes of 
my countrymen had to be put aside. 

Cablegrams exchanged with the Tsung-li Yamen informed 
me that the Peace Commissioners were to leave for Japan 
early in January, where it was desired I should be on their 
arrival. It therefore became necessary for me to catch the 
first steamer across the Pacific; so that on December 29, six 
days after receiving my first cablegram, I left Washington 
accompanied only by my private secretary, Mr. John B. 
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Henderson, Jr., en route, via the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
to Vancouver. 

The ride across the continent, over the Rocky Mountains 
by the most northern route, in the dead of winter with the 
thermometer much below zero, was an interesting and exhil- 
arating experience. The steamer Empress of India, of the 
popular Canadian Pacific Line, on which we took passage, 
gave evidence from its passenger list that this was not the 
favorite season for travelers to cross the Pacific, as besides 
ourselves the list was made up of a Boston patent-medicine 
man and his wife, a German agent from Hamburg of Faber’s 
pencils, and a young lady missionary to China. It was a cold 
and dreary passage of thirteen days, with rain, sleet, snow, 
and fog, as we skirted the Aleutian Islands, sailed along the 
coast of Kamschatka and the Kurile Islands, the forward 
part of the vessel for the greater portion of the voyage being 
a solid mass of ice, covering the decks, masts, chains, railings, 
and everything. But as we entered the beautiful bay of 
Yokohama on the morning of January 21, 1895, with the 
bright sun lighting up the crest of Fuji-yama, the tiresome 
journey was forgotten. 

Extracts from a letter to my wife, written on the evening 
of my first day in Japan, will give a more accurate account 
of my doings than a narration from memory at this late date. 


We reached Yokohama early this morning, and before 
breakfast the Governor’s secretary, accompanied by Vice- 
Consul Scidmore, came out in the Governor’s steam launch 
to pay their respects and take us ashore. Consul-General 
Mclvor had breakfast waiting, with a cheerful welcome from 
Mrs. Mclvor at the head of the table. Then I went to the 
hotel, which I scarcely reached when our Minister, Mr. Dun, 
called, having come down from Tokio expressly to see me. 
It appears the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Count Mutsu, is 
anxious to see me as soon as possible and had left a message 
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with Dun to that effect, he having gone to Hiroshima, where 
the peace negotiations are to take place. 

On my arrival I found a telegram from Chang [the chief of 
the Peace Commission], saying he was ill, asking me to learn 
all I could about treaty conditions, join him at Shanghai, and 
go with the commission from there to Hiroshima. I am a 
little suspicious his illness is a pretense to gain time. I saw 
it was necessary to go on to Shanghai by this steamer. I 
was to leave at 4 Pp. m., and I must go to Tokio to have a talk 
with the British and Russian Ministers, and would only have 
two hours there, and you know with the long distances in 
Tokio, that was little time. But Mr. Dun telegraphed the 
British Minister we were coming, so he would be at home; 
and notified his Secretary, Mr. Herod, to meet us at the 
station with his carriage. 

On our arrival, he sent Herod to notify the Russian 
Minister I would call at 1:30 P.M., and I went direct to the 
British Legation and had a pleasant interview with Minister 
Trench. From there Mr. Dun accompanied me to the Japan- 
ese Foreign Office, where I saw the Assistant Minister, Mr. 
Hayashi [afterward Minister in London], and sent messages 
to Count Mutsu. Thence I went to see the Russian Minister. 
Dun feared I would have no time for luncheon, but by 
prompt arrangements I reached the American Legation and 
had twenty minutes for lunch, and to see the ladies before the 
train left, including a brief call on Mrs. Herod, whom you 
remember meeting when here. I found her with a four 
months’ old boy baby in her arms, engaged in feeding it from 
a bottle, as the nurse was having a day off — it was ‘‘the 
greatest baby in the world,” they told me. 

I gave Dun and the rest of them a lesson in prompt dis- 
patch of business. I reached the station in time for the train ; 
on arrival at Yokohama drove at once to the wharf, where 
the Governor’s launch was waiting to take me out to the 
steamer, which I boarded ten minutes before she weighed 
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anchor, having had a busy day of it, learning all that was 
possible from the high dignitaries whom I met, as to the 
political and military situation. All seemed quite impressed 
with the important position I am to occupy in the negotia- 
tions, and the Japanese Government is apparently disposed 
to give me much consideration. 


On the arrival of the steamer the next day at Kobe, I 
received a telegram from Chang, asking me to stop there 
and await their arrival. We accordingly disembarked, and 
spent eight days in that port. They were passed very 
pleasantly. The town was supplied with an attractive for- 
eign club having a good library, and I was constantly enter- 
tained with dinners and evening parties. It had been the 
expectation of Count Mutsu to come down and have a con- 
ference with me, but that he found not possible, and instead 
sent Mr. Henry W. Dennison, the diplomatic adviser of the 
Foreign Office, an intelligent and able American who had 
held the post for several years. After my interview with Mr. 
Dennison, I wrote my wife as follows: ‘‘I am very much 
afraid it is going to be difficult, if not impossible, to come 
to an agreement for peace. The Japanese are greatly elated 
over their successes and feel very keenly the contemptuous 
treatment which China has extended to them in the past, 
and are inclined to humiliate her as much as possible. I sup- 
pose the Chinese will naturally resent this, and it is very 
possible the war will go on.” 

From the time I landed in Japan up to the day of my final 
departure, I and my secretary were constantly under the 
surveillance of the police, usually in citizen’s dress. This 
was a precaution adopted by the Government to prevent 
any insult or injury on the part of the populace, wrought up 
to a high pitch of feeling by the war. In a letter which found 
its way into the newspapers Mr. Henderson, my secretary, 
thus described an attempt to evade them: “ Yesterday I 
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thought I would give the police the slip and quietly steal 
away to Osaka, a great city of some half a million popula- 
tion, and then alone see the city in peace. This military 
escort makes one so conspicuous, it grows annoying. Well, 
Sano (my most efficient interpreter, guide, and valet) and 
I left the hotel by a back entrance and drove in jinrikishas 
through back streets to the railroad station and embarked. 
Arriving at Osaka two large policemen immediately placed 
themselves behind me, and for ten hours never left my sight. 
Behind them some government detectives followed. Thus 
I headed a procession in my jinrikisha. If I rode, they rode; 
if I walked, they walked. When I entered two of the theatres 
they all filed in, and I became a bigger show than the actors. 
At the theatres they would receive no money from me, gave 
me the grandee’s box, extra mats, a stove to keep me warm, 
etc. When I entered a shop they stood at all the doors. 
Henceforth, I abandoned all attempts to evade them.” 

The Chinese Commissioners arrived at Kobe early on the 
morning of January 30, by the British Empress Line steamer. 
The first commissioner was Chang Yen Huan, a Minister of 
the Tsung-li Yamen and vice-president of the Board of 
Revenue, who had been Minister at Washington for several 
years. The second Commissioner was Shao Yu-lien, Governor 
of the Province of Hunan. They were accompanied by five 
secretaries, and a suite of attachés, translators, etc., number- 
ing about fifty persons. I found at Tokio that the personnel 
of this Commission had not impressed the Japanese favor- 
ably. Mr. Chang was an able man and his foreign experience 
fitted him for the duties, but he was not of the highest rank. 
Mr. Shao’s selection was unfortunate, as he was almost an 
unknown man, his most distinguishing act being the issuance 
of a proclamation at the opening of the war offering a reward 
for the head of every Japanese presented to him. There was 
a feeling openly expressed in the Japanese newspapers that 
the sending of such a commission did not indicate a serious 
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intention on the part of China to sue for peace, especially 
when it was known that the Emperor of Japan had ap- 
pointed as his envoys Marquis Ito, the Prime Minister and 
the first statesman in Japan, and Count Mutsu, the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. 

Nevertheless, the Japanese Government omitted no 
proper courtesy to them. A steamer was waiting at Kobe 
to take them to Hiroshima. Before the transfer in the harbor 
the two Commissioners came ashore to breakfast with me at 
my hotel and have a conference. At the landing-place and 
all along the streets to the hotel there were immense crowds 
of Japanese and foreigners curious to get a glimpse of the 
envoys. As they started from the wharf there was a little 
jeering, but the police stopped it at once, and thereafter 
they were received in silence, every precaution being taken 
to protect them from insult. In our conference the Com- 
missioners showed me their credential letter from the 
Emperor. I told them it was not in the form usual among 
nations, and that if they were disposed to be technical the 
Japanese might deny their full power to negotiate. 

Hiroshima is a few miles inland, and the steamer landed 
the Commission at the port of Ujina, whence we were 
escorted by a great array of soldiers to our several quarters. 
Two large restaurants in the centre of the city were taken for 
the Chinese Commissioners and their suite, and a house a mile 
away on the suburbs was assigned to me and my secretary. 
I extract a description of it in one of my letters: ‘‘We have 
had an interesting experience here. Our stay in a purely 
Japanese house has been a novelty which we have enjoyed, 
although we have suffered some from the cold. The house is 
the noted one of the city, belonging to the Asano family, 
which was quite famous in feudal times, but with the over- 
throw of the Shogun they lost much of their importance and 
are living in retirement. The house contains fifteen or more 
rooms, with outbuildings for servants. Most of the Japanese 
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furniture has been removed and replaced with European 
furniture, brought for the occasion from the Naval Academy, 
which is near here, and is that used by the Emperor when he 
visits the school. The garden is the great show-place of the 
city, a favorite spot for parties in the summer. It is a marvel 
for beauty, with an artificial lake, an island containing little 
Shinto and Buddhist temples, a lotus-pond, bridges and 
paths, bamboo woods, great cedars and live-oaks, with the 
curious dwarf trees so peculiar to Japanese gardening. A 
military guard surrounds the premises, and a retinue of serv- 
ants, with service in the dining-room in European style.” 

I called on the Chinese Commissioners on the evening of 
our arrival and found they had been notified that the 
Japanese Commissioners would meet them the next day in 
the kencho, or city hall. They had also ascertained that they 
could not communicate with their Government in cipher, 
a message sent by Chang in cipher for Peking having been 
returned. They were also informed that a cablegram was at 
the telegraph-office, but could not be delivered unless the 
key was furnished the Japanese Foreign Office. They were 
greatly excited and indignant, and I promised to see Mr. 
Dennison about it the next morning, which I did. I told him 
the order about the cipher telegrams was contrary to diplo- 
matic practice and would be condemned by all civilized 
nations. He said the order had been adopted in retaliation 
for the refusal on the part of the Government at Peking to 
allow the Japanese Chargé to telegraph in cipher at the 
opening of the war. I replied that there might have been 
some justification for it on the outbreak of hostilities, but 
not when both Powers had agreed to enter upon peace 
negotiations. 

The first meeting of the Commissioners took place Febru- 
ary 1, the day after our arrival. It was confined to the ex- 
change of the credential letters or commissions. After the 
Chinese credentials had been carefully examined, a written 
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memorandum was handed the Chinese Commissioners, asking 
to be categorically informed in writing whether the full 
powers or commissions they had just handed in embodied 
all the authority confided to them by the Emperor of China. 
The answer, which was sent the next day, was substantially 
in the affirmative. As soon as it was received an appoint- 
ment for another conference was fixed by the Japanese for 
5:30 P. M. 

At this second conference, Marquis Ito read an address of 
some length, in which he arraigned China for its past con- 
duct, showing want of sincerity and good faith in treaty 
negotiations, which he alleged had been followed in the 
present instance; at the same time protesting that Japan 
was desirous of peace and was ready to negotiate with com- 
missioners clothed with full powers. He then handed the 
Chinese Commissioners a memorandum setting forth that 
their powers were defective and declaring the present nego- 
tiations at an end. The Chinese protested that their full 
powers were in the usual form for Chinese envoys, and had 
been recognized by European nations in treaty negotiations ; 
that it was the intention of the Emperor in giving the cre- 
dentials to clothe them with full powers; and they offered to 
have them corrected by telegraph to suit the Japanese. 

But all this was to no purpose. They were notified that 
the steamer would be ready at noon on the fourth to take 
them to Nagasaki, the nearest port to China. On the morn- 
ing of February 3 the Chinese Commissioners sent the 
Japanese Commissioners a written communication, contain- 
ing statements similar to those made in the conference of the 
day before. This communication was opened and read by 
Marquis Ito, and then returned with the statement that, as 
negotiations had been closed, no further communications 
could be received from the Chinese Commissioners. 

On the night of the last conference I received a note from 
Mr. Dennison asking to have an interview with me, and by 
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appointment he came to my house on the forenoon of 
February 3. The object of the visit was to explain more 
fully to me the action of the Japanese in refusing to open 
negotiations with the Chinese envoys. He stated that they 
had no confidence in the sincerity of the Chinese in suing for 
peace; cited their past conduct, as Ito had done in his 
address, and instanced the low standing of the envoys; said 
Japan was really desirous of peace, and if China would send 
Prince Kung (President of the Cabinet), or Li Hung Chang, 
with proper credentials, they would be received ; explained 
that Ito and Mutsu were much restrained by the war-party, 
which was powerful with the Emperor and insisted that peace 
should not be made till Peking was captured ; and he added 
that if the envoys indicated should be sent they would be 
allowed free communication by telegraph with Peking, and 
that for their convenience Port Arthur might be chosen as 
the place of negotiations. 

The visit of Dennison impressed me that the Japanese did 
not feel entirely comfortable as to their rejection of the 
Chinese Commissioners, and desired through me to justify 
more fully to the outside world their conduct. Another rea- 
son for their conduct was not stated by Mr. Dennison. An 
expedition had been sent to reduce the strong fortress of 
Wei-hai-wei, and destroy or capture the remainder of the 
Chinese Navy, which had taken refuge there. Fierce conflicts 
were raging about that fortress at the very time the envoys 
were holding their conferences at Hiroshima, and doubtless 
the Japanese felt that they would be in a better position to 
make terms of peace after that campaign was successfully 
terminated. 

On February 4 we again took passage on the same steamer 
which brought us to Hiroshima, and the day following we 
were landed at Nagasaki, there to await a passenger-steamer 
for Shanghai. While at Hiroshima and Nagasaki I had fre- 
quent conferences with Mr. Chang, in which he gave me many 
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details of affairs at Peking. He told me that Colonel Denby, 
our American Minister, was consulted as to the form of the 
credentials which had been given to him and Shao, that he 
pointed out their defects, and at his (Chang’s) request Denby 
drew up a proper form of credentials or full powers, but that 
no one had the courage to tell the Emperor that the creden- 
tials given by him were defective, and Denby’s draft was not 
used. Chang also went fully into the condition of internal 
politics at Peking, explaining the great ignorance at the 
Court as to the state of the war, the dissensions which ex- 
isted among the parties or clans, the bitter rivalries, lack of 
patriotism, and corruption, which went beyond the descrip- 
tion Colonel Denby had given me in the letter already quoted. 
Our stay of one week in the beautiful harbor of Nagasaki 
was made very pleasant by a round of social attentions ex- 
tended to me by various foreign officials and residents, being 
lodged by our Consul, Dr. Abercrombie. From the time the 
Chinese Commission reached Kobe till they left Nagasaki, we 
were in charge of an accomplished official detailed from the 
Japanese Foreign Office, Mr. K. Inouye. I make the following 
extract from one of my letters written from Nagasaki : — 


Mr. Inouye is untiring in his duties and does everything to 
make our stay a pleasant one. He would not allow Chang 
to pay anything, not even to the servants. He has been espe- 
cially attentive to me, placing me on his right at the steam- 
er’s table, etc. I certainly cannot complain of my treatment 
in Japan. 

You remember meeting Mr. Inouye and his wife at the 
house of Minister Mutsu.in Tokio, and of the curious story of 
their marriage. He told me to-day at dinner an interesting 
history of the Mutsu family, which illustrates the great stress 
the Japanese place on maintaining unbroken the family line 
and history. 

Minister Mutsu has a son who is an official of the Foreign 
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Office. Years ago Mr. Mutsu (the father) took part in a re- 
volution against the Government which failed, and he was 
punished with imprisonment and deprivation of his family 
rank, he then belonging to the gentry. But to preserve the 
family line, the son Mutsu was made the head of the family, 
and although Mutsu, Sr., was afterwards pardoned, the son 
remained the head of the Mutsu family. Mutsu, Sr., by faith- 
ful service has made himself useful to the Government, and 
on account of his recent success in the negotiations of the 
treaties abolishing exterritorial jurisdiction, the Emperor 
created him a nobleman, with the rank of viscount. This is a 
higher grade than the gentry rank of the Mutsu family and is 
also hereditary. Hence, Mutsu, Jr., wants to again become 
the son of his father, so that he can inherit the title of his fa- 
ther. But to do this his father will have to adopt him as his 
son, and this cannot be done until Mutsu, Jr. (who has no 
son), shall adopt a son and transfer to him the headship of 
the Mutsu family, and he is now looking about for a bright 
and promising boy to adopt for that purpose, when he will 
cease to be the head of the Mutsu family and become the heir 
of Viscount Mutsu. [It may be stated parenthetically that 
Mutsu, Sr., was made a count after the peace negotiations 
and died soon afterwards, his son became Count Mutsu, and 
was for a time Secretary of the Japanese Legation in Wash- 
ington.] 

While I am story-telling, let me give you another which I 
should have put in my Hiroshima letters. I was told by the 
American missionaries stationed there that a short time 
before the Chinese Peace Embassy reached that place, an 
instruction was sent by the authorities to the teachers in the 
public schools that the children must be taught that it is not 
according to the usages of civilization to hoot and jeer at 
foreigners, and they were cautioned that when the Chinese 
Embassy came to Hiroshima they must be perfectly quiet and 
respectful to them. And with the obedience, which in that 
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country is always shown to the authorities, this instruction 
was faithfully observed by the children as well as the other 
inhabitants during our four days’ stay there. 


When it was known that the mission of the Chinese Com- 
missioners was unsuccessful and that they must return to 
China, Chang and Shao begged me to accompany them. They 
felt that their mission was a failure, and doubtless fearing 
censure, if not punishment, which was visited upon such of- 
ficials by their Government, they judged that I might be of 
service to them in explaining at Peking the cause of their 
failure. As the fiasco was in no measure chargeable to them, 
I felt that I ought to stand by them in their trouble, and I 
yielded to their desire. We reached Shanghai February 15, 
where the Commissioners received instructions relieving 
them from their duties and ordering them to return to their 
previous official positions. 

The Viceroy Li Hung Chang had, in accordance with the 
indication of the Japanese Government, been appointed sole 
peace plenipotentiary and had been summoned to Peking to 
receive instructions from the Emperor and Empress Dow- 
ager. On my arrival at Shanghai I found a telegram awaiting 
me asking that I be put in communication with the Viceroy, 
as he desired the benefit of my services in the peace negotia- 
tions which he was about to undertake. Mr. Chang became 
the negotiator between us as to the terms of my employment. 
In the cipher cablegram of December 238, inviting me in the 
first instance to come to China, I was asked to name my fee. I 
replied that I would leave that to the Government after my 
arrival, and a handsome sum for my traveling expenses was 
cabled the Chinese Minister in Washington. 

On reaching Shanghai Mr. Chang asked me for my bill 
for services with his Commission, and I named a sum which 
I thought reasonable, but he said he did not think that suf- 
ficient and considerably increased the amount. When we 
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came to consider the compensation which was to be allowed 
me for services with Li Hung Chang, I suggested the sum 
which he had just paid me on his account, which I regarded 
as quite liberal. Chang replied: ‘‘Oh, no; that will never do. 
The Viceroy is a much bigger man than I am, and he would 
feel offended if you did not charge him more.” It is safe to 
infer that we had little difficulty in fixing the fee. 

I was required to remain at Shanghai for more than two 
weeks before I could join the Viceroy at Tientsin, on account 
of ice blocking the navigation. This time I occupied both 
pleasantly and profitably. Shanghai, as already stated, is the 
best built and most attractive of all the treaty ports of China ; 
it is the metropolis of its commerce, with important banking, 
mercantile, and shipping houses, and a large foreign popula- 
tion containing many intelligent and hospitable families. 

During my stay there I was much impressed with the ad- 
vantage of the British consular system over that of the 
United States. The American Consul-General was a man of 
decided talent, a good lawyer, and a faithful official. But he 
had just arrived the year before, on the advent of a new ad- 
ministration at Washington. He had never before been out 
of his country, with no experience in the service, knew no- 
thing of the Chinese language and little of the people. On the 
other hand, the British Consul had been trained for his career 
as a student in the Legation at Peking, had been in the serv- 
ice in China for more than twenty years, spoke and read 
Chinese, was thoroughly familiar with the characteristics of 
the people, their history, commerce, and diplomacy. The 
result was that in the diligent study which I gave to political 
and commercial affairs, the American official, though quite 
willing, was of almost no service to me, whereas the British 
Consul was an inexhaustible mine of personal information, 
and in his library I found almost every publication I needed. 

An incident of my stay at Shanghai similar to the Tata 
incident at Bombay, illustrates how strongly marked is the 
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racial discrimination in the Far East. Soon after my arrival 
the Chinese Commissioners, to show their appreciation of my 
services and their friendship, Mr. Chang first, followed in a 
few days by Mr. Shao, gave an elegant dinner in my honor, at 
a Chinese garden much frequented by foreigners, and among 
the guests were the American and British Consuls, the for- 
eign Commissioner of Customs, bank presidents, heads of 
foreign commercial houses, and a few Chinese officials, I 
naturally felt called upon to give them a return dinner. I had 
been “ put up”’ at the club, the most complete establishment 
of the kind in any treaty port. I had frequently dined there, 
found its cuisine excellent, and it was well supplied with 
private dining-rooms. So I applied to my friend who had in- 
troduced me to the club and had effusively assured me that 
everything it contained was at my service, and asked if he 
would kindly arrange to have one of the private dining- 
rooms reserved for me, which he cheerfully agreed to do. But 
when I mentioned to him my list of guests, he said, ‘‘ No, no, 
that will never do” ; and then explained that by the rules of 
the club all Chinamen were excluded as members or guests; 
I found too that the proprietor of my hotel was embarrassed 
by my request for a special table for the purpose in the public 
dining-rooms. So I had to clear out my private parlor and 
bedroom, and devote them to dining my distinguished guests ; 
but I found no difficulty in securing the attendance of the 
British and American officials, bankers, and merchants, 
habitués of the club, to meet my guests of honor. 

The ice had not yet cleared away from the mouth of the 
Peiho, but the news from Tientsin was that the weather was 
moderating and the experienced navigators thought we 
should be able to land on our arrival after the three or four 
days’ sail, so on March 4, I left Shanghai for Tientsin to join 
the Viceroy on his peace mission to Japan. During the voy- 
age one of Chang’s secretaries gave me this insight into Chi- 
nese Official life. He told me that when the Commissioners 
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made their report to the Throne at Peking, they closed with 
the petition that, as they had failed in their mission, they be 
degraded from their offices and that they be punished for 
their failure. He said, of course they did not expect this to 
be done, but, following the practice, they had to ask it. The 
answer soon came that they were pardoned, that Chang 
should return to his duties at Peking and Shao go to his’ 
province and resume his duties as governor. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
MISSION OF LI HUNG CHANG 


As for some months to come I was to be brought into intimate 
personal relations with the Viceroy Li Hung Chang, a brief 
reference to his history and attainments may not be out of 
place. 

For more than twenty years before I met him he had been 
the most conspicuous figure in Chinese affairs, and was un- 
doubtedly the greatest statesman the country produced dur- 
ing the last century. He was a pure Chinese, with no mixture 
of Manchu blood, and though coming of good family, he owed 
his promotion to his own efforts. He attained his first prom- 
inence during the Taiping Rebellion, so that he was in public 
life for half a century. Although not a soldier by profession, 
he was in active command of the military movements during 
that rebellion and showed much capacity in military affairs. 

But he prided himself on being a literary man. In no coun- 
try of the world is education so much exalted as in China, as 
it has been for ages the test of admission to public office, and 
high scholarship is the road to honor and preferment. Though 
it is the oldest monarchy of the earth, it is the only land which 
bases its aristocracy on letters, and in this respect is theoret- 
ically the nearest approach to a pure democracy. 

Li Hung Chang successively passed through all the grades, 
coming out with high honors at the Peking examination 
among twenty thousand competitors. He was also a member 
of the Hanlin College, which corresponds somewhat to the 
French Academy. He, therefore, had reason to take pride in 
his accomplishments and standing as a scholar. 

Aside from his distinguished services and his high offices, 
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the Viceroy was a man well suited to be placed at the head of 
_ the Imperial Peace Embassy. Though seventy-three years of 
age, he was in a fair degree of health and vigor, of fine phy- 
sique, over six feet in height, of commanding presence, erect 
and stoutly built, with dark, piercing eyes, a face strongly 
moulded and indicative of strength of character, and would 
command attention in any foreign circle. Dressed in his 
flowing parti-colored silken robes, and his hat decorated with 
a brilliant diamond and the three-eyed peacock feathers, his 
was a figure which delighted the eyes of his countrymen and 
becomingly impressed the Japanese. 

No man in China was so well fitted to discharge this high 
diplomatic trust which involved the fate of the Empire. In 
1870 he was sent to arrange with France and the other 
Powers the claims growing out of the terrible Tientsin riot, 
and from that time onward he conducted or participated in 
every important treaty negotiation or diplomatic contro- 
versy of his Government. Having his residence at Tientsin, 
the seaport of the Capital, he stood as a sentinel on the out- 
post of the Forbidden City, and for his secluded Emperor 
held intercourse with the outside world. Ten years before, 
when Korea threatened to involve China and Japan in war, 
Marquis Ito was sent to Tientsin to arrange with the Viceroy 
a settlement, and the same diplomats were again to meet, 
but now on Japanese soil and under very different circum- 
stances. 

A private letter of mine, written on March 10, gives an 
account of my first audience with the Viceroy, on that day, 
after my arrival at Tientsin : — 


This morning, agreeable to appointment, I went to the 
Yamen to call on the Viceroy Li, our Consul having furn- 
ished me with the proper official chair. I was accompanied 
by the Viceroy’s secretary and interpreter, Mr. Lo Feng-luh, 
who you remember interpreted so well at the banquet the 
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Viceroy gave us last year. On our arrival, Lo left me and 
entered at aside door, saying I must remain in my chair till 
the large double doors were opened, as, having been Secretary 
of State, I must pass in through the grand gateway. Soon 
the large doors swung on their hinges, and in I passed, was 
met by Lo and Wu [Wu Ting-fang, afterwards Minister to 
the United States], and escorted through a series of passages 
and halls to the reception-room. First Mr. Chang, who is 
stopping with the Viceroy, entered, had a few words with 
me and then withdrew. Soon the Viceroy appeared and 
received me most cordially. He began the conversation by 
expressing his thanks for my kindness in coming on so long 
a journey to serve his country in her hour of need. In a little 
while Chang returned and took a seat on the right of the 
Viceroy, I being on his left, the place of honor, as you know, 
according to Chinese etiquette. 

Our interview lasted over two hours, in which we went 
over the various questions involved in the peace business, the 
Viceroy showing a pretty clear grasp of the questions, much 
better than Chang or any other Chinese official with whom 
I have been brought in contact. He is undoubtedly the best 
man to whom China could intrust the delicate and important 
business. 

He was very complimentary and kind to me; stated that 
the Diplomatic Corps at Peking (whence he has just returned) 
congratulated him on having me to assist him; and he added 
that he relied greatly on me to make his mission a success. 
He said we should renew our conversation on the steamer 
and have further opportunity on the journey across to Japan 
to confer on the business; that he wanted me to consider 
myself a member of his family ; that he was a plain man, not 
fond of form or ceremony ; and he hoped I would feel entirely 
at home with him on the steamer. He persisted in accom- 
panying me to the outside hall of the Yamen, and took leave 
of me only as I entered my chair. 
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Mr. Chang and Liang, his secretary [afterwards Minister at 
Washington], have just been in to say good-by, as they start 
for Peking in the morning. I am quite sorry to part with 
them, as we have been together for more than a month and 
have become quite attached to each other. Chang says that 
our sailing-day has been changed from the fifteenth to the 
thirteenth, as the astrologers tell the Viceroy the thirteenth 
iS a more auspicious day. So it has been determined to try 
to hoodwink the gods by making a pretense of beginning 
the journey on the thirteenth, though we shall probably not 
cross the bar till the fifteenth or sixteenth. 


The Viceroy, although going as the defeated party, was 
not unmindful of his country’s greatness nor of the Oriental 
fondness for display. It required two merchant steamers, 
chartered for the voyage, to carry the embassy retinue of one 
hundred and thirty-five persons, among whom were two 
Chinese ex-ministers to foreign courts, four Mandarin secre- 
taries, speaking English, French, or Japanese, a score of 
translators and copyists, a Chinese and a French physician, 
a captain and body-guard, a Mandarin chair of highest rank 
and its bearers, cooks and servants in liberal numbers. 
Before the steamers sailed, the local officials came on board 
to take leave of the Viceroy, and here I had a good oppor- 
tunity to witness the ceremony of the ko-tou, or kow-tow. 
Each subordinate official as he approached near to the 
Viceroy, who was seated, prostrated himself at full length 
on his hands and knees and struck his head on the floor of the 
cabin. To me as a fellow man it was asad and mortifying 
spectacle. 

A three days’ sail brought us to Shimonoseki, the place 
designated by the Japanese for conducting the peace nego- 
tiations. It is situated on a narrow strait formed by the 
proximity of two of the largest islands of the Japanese group, 
and is the entrance from the west to the Inland Sea, one of 
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the most picturesque waters of the globe. This port nestles 
at the foot of a mountain range, in the midst of most charm- 
ing scenery, and is associated with an event of no mean his- 
toric interest. It was at this narrow entrance one of the 
daimios, in pursuance of the old policy of exclusion of for- 
eigners, in 1863 sought to block the passage of foreign com- 
merce, and the British, American, and other naval forces 
bombarded the forts and opened the highway of the seas. 
In the negotiations which attended that engagement, 
Marquis Ito, then a young man just returned from his stud- 
ies in Europe, participated as interpreter in behalf of his 
defeated and humiliated countrymen. And after more than 
thirty years, as the Prime Minister of a rejuvenated and 
triumphant nation, he again appeared at Shimonoseki as a 
negotiator. 

The Viceroy, when he landed at this place, for the first 
time set foot on foreign soil. Every preparation possible for 
our comfort and convenience had been made by the Japan- 
ese. It is a city crowded in by the mountains along the sea- 
shore, with inhabitants wholly Japanese, as it is not a treaty 
port and therefore without facilities for entertaining for- 
eigners. A large Buddhist temple with its numerous cloisters 
was reconstructed and fitted up in good Chinese style, and 
made the home of the Viceroy, his suite, and retainers. The 
only European-built house in the city was assigned to me 
and my secretary. Throughout, from the reception-room to 
the dining-room and kitchen, it was furnished for the occa- 
sion in European style, thoroughly neat and comfortable. 
It stands just above the Viceroy’s quarters, perched up on 
a hillside, reached by a stairway of about one hundred and 
fifty stone steps. From the front porch there was a beautiful 
prospect. The whole of the bay of Shimonoseki was at our 
feet and in full view, crowded with steamers, sailing-vessels, 
and steam launches; the town below stretched far away; 
and the scene was shut in by the mountains on every side. 
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A delicate attention of our hospitable entertainers was that, 
during the four weeks we occupied this villa, every morning 
a Japanese gardener took out the vases of flowers which had 
been placed in all our rooms, freshened them up, and 
returned them to their places. 

Shimonoseki was reached on the morning of March 19, 
and on the same day notification in writing was exchanged 
of the arrival of the respective plenipotentiaries, and the first 
conference was fixed for the next day at 3 p. m. The Viceroy 
Li was the sole plenipotentiary of China, and on the part of 
Japan Marquis Ito and Count Mutsu, the same who had met 
the Chinese Commissioners at Hiroshima. At the first con- 
ference the credentials were exchanged and found to be satis- 
factory, whereupon the Viceroy submitted, as a preliminary 
to the peace negotiations, a plan of armistice providing for a 
complete suspension 7m statu quo of hostilities. Marquis Ito 
promised to give the Japanese reply at the conference fixed 
for the next day. 

On the twenty-first, the Japanese submitted a counter- 
proposal for an armistice, which was the surrender of 
Shan-hai-kuan, Taku, and Tientsin to the Japanese army, 
with the railroad connecting them, which would open Peking 
to the unobstructed occupation of the Japanese. The 
Viceroy at once said the terms were too harsh for China to 
accept, and proposed to enter at once on the peace negotia- 
tions. Ito said if this was done hostilities would be pushed, 
and the subject of armistice should not be again considered. 
Upon reflection Li thought best to refer the question to his 
Government and let it assume the responsibility. An ad- 
journment was had for three days for this purpose. 

A reply was received from Peking rejecting the Japanese 
proposal, and it was delivered in writing at the third con- 
ference on March 24. The Viceroy then asked for the Japanese 
conditions for peace, which the plenipotentiaries said were 
prepared. After considerable verbal discussion it was agreed 
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that the armistice should be dropped, and the conditions of 
peace should he handed in at the meeting fixed for ten 
o’clock the next day. During the discussion Ito announced 
that a Japanese expedition was on its way to attack Formosa. 

Something may be seen of the spirit of the negotiations 
from the extracts I make from the ‘‘ Verbal Discussion,” of 
which notes were taken and carefully revised at the time: — 


Viceroy Li. — If the terms of peace involve the interests 
of any other country, it would be well to proceed cautiously. 

Marquis Ito. — Why? 

Li. — Many difficulties may arise. I mention this because 
of the long intercourse between our countries. 

Ito. — This is entirely our affair. Other countries must 
not meddle with what does not concern them. 


The vision of the Russian Bear might have been in the 
Viceroy’s mind, but he only mentioned his belief that Eng- 
land would not take kindly to the Japanese occupation of 
Formosa, so close to Hong Kong. 

The following extract has interest for all Americans who 
admire their great general : — 


Viceroy Li. — War exists, but it must end in peace, and 
we should hasten the end. Last year before the war broke 
out I pleaded for peace — but all too late. 

Marquis Ito. — War is an evil, though sometimes unavoid- 
able. 

Li.— Far better avoided. When General Grant, ex- 
President of the United States, visited Tientsin and we 
became friends, he said to me: ‘‘The loss of life in the rebel- 
lion in my country was so terrible that after I became 
President I was always anxious to avert war and have ever 
since advised others to do so. Your Excellency won fame 
in suppressing the Taiping Rebellion, yet I urge you to 
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beware of entrance to a quarrel which might lead to war.” 
I have always tried to follow this excellent advice. Your 
Excellency well knows that I was opposed to this war. 

Ito. — War is a cruel and bloody business; yet there are 
times and conditions in the intercourse of States when there 
is no help for it. 

Li. — It is barbarous, and the perfection of modern 
weapons adds to the slaughter. I am too old to relish such 
things. Your Excellency is in the prime of life and feels the 
impulse of martial ardor. 

Ito. — How easily peace might have been made at the 
beginning. 


This reference to General Grant recalls the fact that during 
his visit in 1879 he exerted his personal influence to preserve 
peace between China and Japan, when they seemed to be on 
the point of war over the Lew Chew Islands. He was so 
highly esteemed in China that every year the Chinese Minister 
in Washington makes a journey to New York, by direction 
of his Government, on Decoration Day and places a wreath 
on his tomb. 

On the return of the Viceroy to his quarters from this 
third conference he was the victim of what barely escaped 
being an international catastrophe. A private letter written 
by me the day after the event gives the details: — 


As the Viceroy was returning from the peace conference, 
at 4:20 Pp. M. yesterday, about one hundred yards from his 
lodgings in a narrow street crowded with Japanese, he was 
fired upon in his sedan chair by a Japanese fanatic. The 
shot took effect about an inch below the left eye and pene- 
trated so far the surgeons have up to this writing not been 
able to extract or locate the ball. The Viceroy was not dis- 
concerted by the shot, but kept his seat, quietly asking one 
of the chair-bearers for a handkerchief to stanch the flow of 
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blood, and without interruption he was carried into the 
temple, and stepping out of the chair walked to his own 
apartment where he lay down upon a lounge to enable the 
surgeons to probe the wound, 

I arrived just as this operation was being performed. He 
took me by the hand and gave me a smile of recognition. 
While the surgeons were probing, they asked if it pained him. 
He replied : ‘‘ Never mind the pain — go on with your work.” 
They failed to extract or even to locate the ball. After allow- 
ing him an hour’s rest, with the aid of a surgeon from the 
Japanese hospital with new instruments, they went at the 
probing again and worked away for near fifteen minutes 
without success. During it all he showed great fortitude. We 
all admired his coolness. 

During the evening I had quite a little talk with him, in 
which he told me he had been warned by his friends not to 
come to Japan, as attempts would be made to assassinate 
him ; but that Colonel Denby, the French Minister, and others 
assured him there would not be the slightest danger. “‘ And 
now,” he said, ‘‘ you see how it is.” 

The Chinese secretaries and suite were quite excited and 
alarmed, and were disposed to charge the Japanese Govern- 
ment with responsibility for the crime, or at least with care- 
lessness. I have been exerting myself to quiet and reassure 
them of safety, cautioning them not to make charges against 
the Japanese Government, as it disapproves and deplores the 
act as much as any Chinese. At first they were quite panic- 
stricken, and thought it would be unsafe to go on the streets 
or to the place of conference, but I told them they must make 
no change in their conduct, as there was really less danger 
than before the event, since the police and soldiers would be 
more vigilant. 

To-day when I saw the Viceroy, I found him inclined to be 
resentful about the attack. I sought to quiet him and defend 
the Japanese Government. I told him his suffering would be 
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for his country’s good, and he, an old soldier, knew how to 
endure it; and that in my opinion the attack would turn out 
for the benefit of-China, as Japan would be less exacting in its 
terms. The idea seemed to quiet him. I think my presence 
has been of service, as the Chinese were for a time in great 
fear and might have committed some grave indiscretion. 

No government or people could have acted more nobly 
than have the Japanese in this trying affair. Ito and Mutsu, 
as soon as they heard of the shooting, came to the temple to 
express to Lord Li, the son of the Viceroy, their condemna- 
tion and sorrow. They showed by their manner that they 
were greatly troubled and mortified; as Mutsu said to me, 
they had no words in which to express their grief and shame. 
As soon as the Emperor was notified, he dispatched the sur- 
geon-general of the army and his own private physician, and 
the Empress sent two female trained nurses, with bandages, 
etc., prepared with her own hands. They reached here early 
this morning on an express steamer and reported at the 
temple. At first the old Viceroy looked askance at the neat 
little Japanese nurses, but they set to work at once to dress 
his wound, and altogether he seems mollified and pleased 
with the imperial care bestowed on him. 


The assassin was an irresponsible and erratic fellow who 
had been wrought up to a high pitch of patriotic fervor by the 
war, and when he heard of the coming of Li he resolved to 
kill the man whom he regarded as his country’s greatest en- 
emy. It did not appear that he had any accomplices, but, 
without informing any one of his intentions, he left his home 
in a distant part of the island, came to Shimonoseki, and 
seized the opportunity of the Viceroy’s return from the 
conference to attempt his assassination. He was given all 
the forms of a trial, confessed the crime, was convicted, and 
sentenced to imprisonment for life, the severest punishment 
authorized by Japanese law. 
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To “lose face” is a common term, in Chinese social and 
political life, to indicate any discomfiture, loss of prestige, or 
shame. The morning after the attempt to assassinate the 
Viceroy, when the alarm and excitement attending the as- 
sault had been somewhat allayed, I had a long conversation 
with him, while yet the attending physicians were uncertain 
whether or not the wound might prove fatal. He did not 
seem concerned about his life or worried over the pain he was 
suffering; what weighed upon his mind was that he, the 
greatest man in the greatest empire of the world, had been 
shot down on the public streets of a foreign city by a miser- 
able wretch, a common assassin, a man of no rank or standing. 
“‘T am forever disgraced,” he said; ‘“‘I am neither protected 
nor respected in this land ; I ought to have remained at home; 
Ihave lost face with my people.’ And he seemed little recon- 
ciled when I insisted that the wound which he had received 
in the face must ever be regarded as a mark of honor, an 
insignia and sign of the great and perilous service he was 
rendering his Emperor. But as time passed and the wound 
rapidly healed, he became more reconciled to the event, espe- 
cially in view of the high respect and attention received from 
the Japanese Emperor and Empress. So that later, when the 
attendants exhibited the jacket and skirt saturated with his 
blood and the handkerchief with which he sought to stanch 
the wound when assaulted, he gave orders to have them 
folded up and carefully preserved. And after my return to 
America he sent me a photograph, showing plainly the pistol- 
shot wound just below his left eye. His was the most effect- 
ive shedding of blood on the Chinese side during the entire 
war, as it brought to him the sympathy of the whole world, 
and made the Japanese plenipotentiaries more considerate of 
him, if not less exacting in the terms of peace. 

A marked characteristic of the Chinese race is their belief 
in the spirits or powers with which their imagination peoples 
the air, earth, and waters, and their belief that they may be 
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influenced by incantations and the observance of crude forms 
and ceremonies, and their practice of medicine is largely 
based upon these superstitions. It is a characteristic which 
pervades all classes, high and low, and it did not seem strange 
to me that the Viceroy, educated exclusively in his own coun- 
try, should participate to a certain extent in this feeling. The 
assault on his life gave occasion for some manifestation of it. 
As already indicated, he had the benefit of the highest skill of 
modern science. But the news went abroad that it was found 
impossible to locate and extract the bullet, which was really 
the case ; and a friend, a viceroy, telegraphed him from Shang- 
hai that there was a celebrated necromancer there who could 
extract the bullet without pain. He at once cabled that he be 
sent over by the first steamer ; but by the time he arrived the 
wound had so far healed as to give no uneasiness, and his 
staff physicians, as jealous probably of their craft as of the 
Viceroy’s reputation, supported by the European educated 
secretaries, persuaded him that the necromancer’s incanta- 
tions were unnecessary, if not ineffective. 

The Viceroy was overwhelmed with messages of regret and 
sympathy from the highest to the lowest of Japanese officials. 
The Emperor sent him an imperial rescript, signed with his 
own hand and attested by all his ministers of state, in which 
he expressed his ‘‘most profound grief and regret that there 
should have been a ruffian base enough to inflict any personal 
injury upon the Chinese Ambassador.” The Field Marshal 
and Minister of War declared, ‘‘The scoundrel has undone 
the great achievements of the nation.” The local authorities 
sent their regrets, accompanied with presents of poultry, 
fruits, and vegetables, according to Japanese custom. 

To all of these the Viceroy, through his son, made suitable 
replies. An extract from one sent in answer to the letter of 
the Japanese Christians of Nagoya will suffice to indicate 
their spirit : ‘‘My father is deeply moved by the sentiments of 
kindly solicitude for his welfare expressed in your address, and 
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feels that the prayers you have offered for his recovery cannot 
have been unheeded by the Power who controls human des- 
tinies. He believes that his life has been spared to him for 
some wise purpose beyond the capacity of man to fathom, but 
he will venture to interpret his good fortune as an indication 
that his life’s work is not yet complete; that he may yet do 
some good in the world; and perhaps render service to his 
country by endeavoring to restore peace and good will where 
strife now prevails.” 

The assault was made on March 24, but the Viceroy was 
not able to leave his quarters until April 10, when the fourth 
conference was held; but the negotiations were not greatly 
delayed on that account. On the very evening he was shot, 
he dictated and signed a communication to the Japanese 
plenipotentiaries which I prepared, expressing regret that he 
would not be able to attend the conference fixed for the next 
day, but asked that the memorandum, containing the pro- 
mised conditions of peace might be sent to him, assuring them 
that it should have his prompt consideration. The reply of 
the Japanese plenipotentiaries, sent the next morning, was 
that, in view of the lamentable event of the day before, they 
must first take the orders of their Imperial Majesty, and for 
that purpose Marquis Ito had gone to Hiroshima. 

Two days later, Count Mutsu informed the Viceroy in 
writing that His Majesty, in his deep grief at the deplorable 
occurrence of the twenty-fourth, had commanded his pleni- 
potentiaries to consent to an unconditional armistice; and 
two days later a convention declaring a complete suspension 
of hostilities for twenty-one days was signed. This was in 
effect the request made by the Viceroy at the first conference 
and rejected, and was a substantial evidence of the sincere 
sympathy of the Japanese. It proved a balm to the wounded 
Chinese statesman, and cleared the way for the peace nego- 
tiations. : 

In view of the Viceroy’s disability, the Chinese Govern- 
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ment conferred joint powers as a plenipotentiary upon his 
son, who had accompanied him on the mission, Li Ching-fong, 
familiarly known as Lord Li. He had been Minister to Japan, 
had traveled in Europe, and spoke English fluently. His 
tutor was Mr. W. N. Pethick, a cultivated and intelligent 
American who had been for years attached to the Viceroy as 
secretary and interpreter, and proved a valuable member of 
the Peace Embassy. During the Viceroy’s disability, Lord Li 
held several informal interviews with the Japanese, and 
joined with his father in signing the final treaty of peace. 

On the very day the armistice convention was signed, the 
Viceroy again addressed the Japanese plenipotentiaries, ask- 
ing that the conditions of peace be sent him, or, if that could 
not be done, requesting them to come to his quarters for con- 
ference. On the second day after this request was made, the 
memorandum containing the Japanese conditions of peace 
was sent to the Viceroy, in the form of a treaty draft. 

These terms were exacting in the extreme and very humil- 
iating to China. The Viceroy was overwhelmed with the se- 
verity of the conditions, was very despondent, and seemed to 
despair of an agreement. I insisted to him that the case was 
by no means hopeless, that a good answer could be made to 
several. of the demands, and that I believed we could force 
the Japanese, out of their own sense of justice and their re- 
gard for the good opinion of the Christian nations, to make 
important modifications. He seemed somewhat encouraged 
by my confident tone, and intrusted to me the preparation of 
areply which he would submit to the Japanese memorandum. 

During my stay in Japan and at Shanghai I had improved 
every opportunity to ascertain the probable terms of peace 
and to prepare material to resist the anticipated harsh condi- 
tions. My frequent and intimate intercourse with the Viceroy 
had also made me fully possessed of his views, and when the 
treaty draft was received, I was already prepared to under- 
take the task intrusted to me. Within two days I submitted 
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to the Viceroy a memorandum of some length reviewing in 
detail the Japanese treaty draft. After being translated into 
Chinese, I carefully went over it with the Viceroy, and was 
gratified to have him accept it with only slight verbal changes. 
And on the fourth day after receipt of the treaty draft, the 
Chinese reply was transmitted, a proceeding unusually 
prompt in Oriental diplomacy. 

This document remained throughout the negotiations the 
substantial reply of China to the Japanese demands. It 
related especially to three subjects: Cession of territory, 
indemnity for the war expenses, and commercial privileges. 
It showed that Japan was demanding cession of territory 
which it had not occupied by its armies, a claim not usual 
in warfare. It established the fact, by official documents and 
statements in Parliament by Prime Minister Ito, that the 
indemnity asked of three hundred million taels was more than 
double the cost of the war. It showed that most of the com- 
mercial privileges claimed were such as were not warranted 
by the practice of nations, and this assertion was supported 
by the admissions of the British Government, which had 
been the most exacting in the Orient as to trade privileges. 

The effect of this document on the Japanese was most 
favorable. Without following the negotiations through the 
various conferences and exchange of notes, it will suffice to 
say that they withdrew the demand for cession of territory 
in Manchuria. A reduction was made in the war indemnity 
of one hundred million taels, with a considerable abatement 
of interest and terms of payment. The attempt to secure the 
repeal of the interior taxes on merchandise was abandoned. 
A number of places asked for in the new list of treaty ports 
were dropped, including Peking, greatly to the relief of the 
Chinese. The demand for the navigation, by Japanese 
steamers, of certain of the interior waters of China was with- 
drawn ; and the occupation of Mukden, the ancient Manchu 
Capital, as hostage for the payment of indemnity, was not 
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required. These concessions made by Japan were a great 
relief to the Viceroy, and materially softened the terms, 
severe as they still were. 

There were many incidents of the negotiations worthy of 
mention, but only a few of them can be noticed. Much has 
been heard of late respecting the “‘ yellow peril’? — the devel- 
opment in warfare and the confederation in government 
of the hundreds of millions of the Monoglian peoples, until 
they shall become a real menace to the peace and safety of 
Christendom. This subject was more than once referred to 
in the negotiations. In the very first conference the Viceroy 
developed the idea, as the following extract shows : — 


Viceroy Li. — On the Asiatic Continent, China and Japan 
are close neighbors and the written language is the same. 
Is it well that weshould live at enmity? . . . Weshould fol- 
low the example of Europe, increase our armaments and con- 
federate. If Your Excellency and myself thoroughly appre- 
ciate this, we cannot but conclude that the policy which 
should rule the Asiatic Continent is that we should establish 
an enduring peace in order to prevent the yellow race from 
succumbing to the white race of Europe. 

Marquis Ito. — I indorse Your Excellency’s views with all 
my heart. While I was at Tientsin ten years ago I discussed 
with Your Excellency upon reforms in China, but I regret 
to see that nothing whatever has been done. 

Li. —I remember . . . yet, shame to say, ten years have 
wrought no changes —a proof of our incapacity; while 
Japan has organized an efficient army after Western models 
and is constantly perfecting her government. 

Ito. — Heaven is impartial and speeds the right. If 
China will but make an effort, help will come from on High. 
Let there be the will, and Heaven, who cares alike for us all, 
will not forsake you; thus a nation may control its own 
destiny. ... 
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Li. — Suppose China were to invite you to be her Prime 
Minister? 
Ito. — I would accept with my Emperor’s permission. 


This subject was again reverted to in the memorandum 
on the Japanese treaty draft just discussed. I knew so well 
the Viceroy’s views that I sought to impersonate them in the 
concluding paragraphs, as follows : — 


I have served my country for half a century, and it may 
be I am nearing the end of my days. This mission is prob- 
ably the last important service I shall be permitted to render 
my sovereign and his subjects. It is my sincere desire and 
my highest ambition to reach such a conclusion of our nego- 
tiations as will bring lasting peace and friendship to the 
peoples and governments which we represent. We should 
listen to the voice of reason; we should be so controlled by 
the highest principles of statesmanship as to safeguard the 
interests and the future welfare of these two great peoples, 
whose destinies and happiness for many generations are now 
in our hands. 

It matters little to Japan whether she to-day receives 
a larger or smaller indemnity, or whether she enlarges her 
boundaries by the annexation of a greater or smaller portion 
of the territory now within the reach of her armies; but it is 
a matter of vast moment to her future greatness and the hap- 
piness of her people, whether or not by the negotiations now 
in hand her plenipotentiaries make of the Chinese nation firm 
friends and allies or inveterate foes. As their representative 
I stand ready to join hands with their excellencies the pleni- 
potentiaries of Japan, in making such a peace as will leave 
no seeds of enmity to spring up and curse us in future genera- 
tions, and such a peace as will bring honor to us and blessing 
and enduring friendship to the two great nations of the 
Orient. 
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I give now from one of the conferences a specimen of Ori- 
ental civility: — 


Ito. — I was born here. 

Li. — What, in this district? How far from here? 

Ito. — About twenty miles. 

Li. — Then this is the birthplace of famous men. 

Ito. — But not to be compared with the Province of 
Auhui in China [Auhui was the birthplace of the Viceroy]. 

Li. — Auhui resembles this province, but has produced 
too many unsuccessful officials. 

Ito. — Say rather you would have surpassed me. 

Li. — What you have done for Japan I wanted to imitate 
in China. Had you been in my place you would know the 
unspeakable difficulties met with in China, 

Ito. — There I should have failed. 


The Oriental fondness for metaphors is seen in this 
repartee: — 


Li. — If you take our revenue, why should you demand 
indemnity also? 

Ito. — We cannot help it. 

Li. — It is like rearing a child and expecting it to grow 
without food. It will die. 

Ito. — China and childhood do not make a happy meta- 
phor. | 

Li. — China is helpless and poor, very like a child. 


Again: — 


Li. — Why such headlong haste about Formosa? The 
plum is already in your mouth. 

Ito. — But we shall hunger for it until we have bolted 
it down. 
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Li. — One would think two hundred millions of taels 
enough to satisfy your cravings. 


In the conferences the Viceroy struggled hard and per- 
sistently for better terms, evading positive committal, and 
the Japanese patience was sorely tried, as in this instance: — 


Ito. — I must ask you to answer me yes or no. 

Li. — Surely discussion will be permitted? 

Ito. — Discuss as you will, positively no reduction. 
Li. — Think of my embarrassments. 


Again : — 


Ito. — Time is pressing for longer discussion. If you can 
accept our terms, well and good, but if not, we must consider 
them refused. 

Li. — Will you not allow me to discuss them? 

Ito. — Discuss them if you like; our decision cannot be 
altered in any particular. 


It was a frequent comment during the war that the 
Chinese possessed no patriotism and were unwilling to make 
sacrifices for their country. Some of the events of the contest 
gave color to that statement, but I regard the mission of the 
Viceroy as one in the highest degree patriotic and heroic. It 
was a mission which all the public men of the Empire avoided, 
because they knew it would be almost certainly fatal to the 
future standing of him who undertook it. The sequel proved 
it to be one of peril. During the negotiations, although re- 
presenting the defeated party, not even a jingo or chauvinist 
could have been more ardent in his devotion to his cause than 
the Chinese Plenipotentiary, and no one more untiring in his 
efforts to save his country from humiliating terms. 

At times it seemed as if no agreement could be reached, 
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and when I represented the extreme danger to the reigning 
dynasty and to the autonomy of the empire if the war 
should be renewed and the contest prolonged, the old spirit 
of the soldier would break out and he would declare that 
Japan could never conquer China; that if the negotiations 
failed, the Emperor and Court would retire into the moun- 
tains of the Province of Shansi; and the Government could 
prolong the contest indefinitely ; that it mattered little if a 
few millions of men were sacrificed ; and that ultimately the 
Japanese would be forced to grant an honorable peace. 

As I have stated, the Viceroy and I went over very care- 
fully the memorandum in reply to the Japanese treaty draft, 
— he stretched upon a lounge, still suffering from his wound. 
When he reached the last paragraphs which I have just cited, 
making his closing appeal, he rose from his couch, grasped 
me by the hand, and with his éyes glistening with tears 
thanked me in most earnest terms for so carefully expressing 
his genuine feelings. He was to me in that scene the embodi- 
ment of high patriotism. 

Our four weeks at Shimonoseki were not given up entirely 
to negotiations. There were frequent lulls in diplomatic 
affairs. It was the habit of the captains of the steamers on 
which we came over, one an American and the other an 
Englishman, frequently to drop in to tiffin at my cottage; 
and we had many a sailor’s yarn spun. One of them was 
as follows: — 

Captain P., commanding one of our steamers, was a Maine 
Yankee, a genuine American skipper, who had spent fifty 
years in China, and had made the voyage over the Yellow 
Sea between Shanghai and Tientsin over six hundred times. 
The Viceroy’s native place was on the Yang-Tse River, 
above Shanghai, and he frequently made a journey thither 
from Tientsin on business or to worship at the tomb of his 
ancestors; and it was his invariable custom to make these 
journeys on Captain P.’s steamers, as he had implicit con- 
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fidence in the latter’s seamanship and became greatly at- 
tached to him as a traveling-companion. In one of these 
voyages the Viceroy noticed the ship’s barometer, and, ask- 
ing the Captain its use, was told it was to indicate or predict 
the weather, and, in answer to more detailed inquiries, was 
informed that the ship’s movements were often regulated 
by it, as for instance in delaying or advancing its departure 
from port, or in taking shelter to avoid the terrible typhoons 
so prevalent on that coast. The Viceroy was very much 
impressed with the instrument, and had the Captain write 
down carefully the directions how he might obtain one. 

The Chinese attach great importance to the selection of a 
propitious or lucky day on which to begin a journey or great 
undertaking. This was shown in the effort to select a pro- 
pitious day for our sailing from Tientsin. Sometime after 
the voyage on which the Viceroy’s attention was fixed on the 
barometer, Captain P., being at Tientsin, received an invita- 
tion to spend the day and dine at the Yamen, the viceregal 
residence. He had often before been invited to the Yamen 
to have a cup of tea and tell the news of Shanghai and the 
lower coast, but never before to dinner. But the Captain 
accounted for this unusual honor by the fact that in his long 
employment in Chinese waters he had several times rendered 
important services to the Government and the Viceroy, and 
the secretaries of the Yamen had hinted to him that it had 
been determined to confer upon him an order and decoration, 
and that sometime before directions had been given for the 
gold medal, and the Captain concluded that the time had 
arrived for his decoration. In the Orient, as in some other 
quarters of the world, decorations are highly prized, and the 
Captain went to the Yamen in the best of spirits. Soon after 
his arrival and when the customary cup of tea had been 
drunk in the presence of a crowd of officials and servants, in 
walked a lackey bearing a neat box on a salver. The Captain 
thought, ‘Here comes my order and gold medal” ; but when 
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opened it proved to be a barometer, an exact duplicate of 
the one on his ship. The Viceroy told him to examine it and 
see if it was all right, which he did and reported that it 
seemed to be in good order and perfect. Then the Viceroy 
said he had to make a journey to his native province to com- 
plete the burial ceremonies to his mother in about two and a 
half months, and he wished the Captain would study the 
instrument and tell him what would be a propitious day on 
which to undertake his journey. The Captain was dum- 
founded. He saw at once the Viceroy had totally misappre- 
hended the functions of the barometer, and had doubtless 
told his official family and friends that he had obtained a 
wonderful foreign instrument which would be able to forecast 
the future without the uncertainty of his astrologers whom 
he had found so often unreliable. If the Captain had ob- 
served more Chinese cunning and less Yankee truthfulness, 
he might have invented a story to have tided him over the 
emergency, but he felt it to be his duty frankly to explain 
that the barometer was seldom to be relied upon for indica- 
tions beyond twenty-four hours, and that it was of no use 
for two and a half months in advance. As he proceeded with 
his explanation, the Viceroy began to scowl, and before he 
had finished, his face was a terror to behold. He snatched 
the barometer from the Captain’s hand, threw it with a fierce 
imprecation to the servant and ordered it out of the room. 
The Captain, he felt, had caused him to “‘lose face” with his 
people; hence his towering rage. The Captain at once saw his 
further presence was not agreeable, and he soon took leave, 
minus his dinner. Nothing further was ever heard of the 
order or gold medal, and the Viceroy from that day forward 
never traveled on his ship. 


Finally the long conferences and exchanges of notes came 
to an end, with the Japanese ultimatum that no further 
concessions would be considered. The text of the treaty 
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as finally modified was telegraphed in full to Peking, and 
instructions were sent to the Viceroy to sign it. The signa- 
tures and seals of the plenipotentiaries were affixed to the 
treaty in the conference room, without any special cere- 
mony, at ten o’clock on the morning of April 17. I have been 
told that the conference room at Shimonoseki is preserved 
with great care and set apart exclusively as one of the his- 
toric show-places of Japan. 

At two o’clock on the same day the Viceroy, his suite, and 
myself went on board the same steamers which brought_us, 
and we sailed away on our return to Tientsin, having occu- 
pied four memorable weeks at Shimonoseki, henceforth to 
be noted as the place where the treaty was signed which was 
to have a marked influence on the destinies of Asia and the 
Pacific. 

A notable feature of the negotiations, both at Hiroshima, 
and Shimonoseki, was the general use made of the English 
language. Ito, Mutsu, and the Chinese secretaries spoke it 
freely, and in the conferences it was the language of com- 
munication. It was necessary to interpret what occurred 
into Chinese for the information of the Viceroy, and his 
replies were interpreted into English, not Japanese. All the 
formal documents exchanged were accompanied by an 
English translation, and when haste was required, English 
only was used. 


. CHAPTER XXXIIT 
RATIFICATION OF THE TREATY BETWEEN CHINA AND JAPAN 


A srxty hours’ pleasant sail brought us to the bar at Taku, 
and thence by rail we reached Tientsin. My private letter of 
April 20 gives this account of our arrival: ‘They gave the 
Viceroy a grand reception, as if he was returning from a great 
victory, in place of signing a humiliating treaty of peace. 
The Taku forts saluted, the military lined up along the rail- 
way at a ‘present arms,’ the officials paid their respects with 
the ko-tou and full deference, and all Tientsin seemed to be at 
the station to welcome him with bands of music and artillery 
salutes. He may still continue the ‘Great Man of China.’ He 
certainly is in many respects a remarkable man.” 

Such was the outward welcome of the people among whom 
he had spent so many years of his official life and where he 
had reigned supreme. But when he reached his Yamen, met 
his official family, and read his correspondence, those out- 
ward demonstrations were turned to deep forebodings. He 
was informed that the viceroys of provinces and most of the 
generals had memorialized the Throne against the treaty, 
and he became greatly alarmed as to its ratification by the 
Emperor. 

My advice and that of those of his associates and friends 
who dared to speak frankly to him was that he should go 
in person and at once to Peking, and by his acknowledged 
ability and commanding personality meet and defeat the 
opposition. But he seemed to lose courage in the face of 
the storm and decided to remain in his Yamen at Tientsin. 
In place of going himself, he asked me to undertake the 
mission to the Imperial Capital, to defend the treaty before 
the Cabinet or Privy Council and urge its ratification. 
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I told him that I feared my going to Peking on such a 
mission, a foreigner, would not be kindly or favorably 
received. He replied that he understood his countrymen 
better than I did; that the Cabinet knew that I had come 
to China on the invitation of the Emperor to advise them 
as to the treaty; that they would not care to meet me, as 
they are opposing the treaty; but they would not refuse to 
hear me; and what I told them would have much more 
weight than anything he could say. 

In a private conference before going he explained to me 
in detail the characteristics and political surroundings of 
each member of the Privy Council, and revealed himself in 
the light of a very shrewd and skillful politician, with a most 
intimate knowledge of his opponents in the Government 
and the best means of circumventing them. He said he 
would send with me one of his secretaries, Wu Ting-fang, as 
my assistant and interpreter, and he would charge Mr. Wu 
“‘to interpret straight’’ for me. 

J reached Peking on April 24, the treaty having preceded 
me three days. As soon as I could see my friend Chang Yen 
Huan, the late Peace Commissioner and now a member of 
the Chinese Foreign Office, as instructed by the Viceroy I 
prepared a communication to that office asking for a con- 
ference with the Cabinet in regard to the ratification of the 
treaty by the Emperor. 

It would require several days to have this communication 
translated and pass through the “‘circumlocution offices,”’ 
and I improved the time by meeting and dining with the 
leading heads of the Diplomatic Corps, the acquaintance 
of most of whom I had made on my visit the year previous. 
I found that the able Russian Minister, Count Cassini (after- 
wards Ambassador in Washington), was actively exerting his 
influence with the Tsung-li Yamen to induce the Emperor 
to reject the treaty, and that he was supported by the French 
and German Ministers. Their opposition and that which was 
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coming up to the Capital from all parts of the Empire seemed 
to place it in great peril. And added to my embarrassments, 
the Viceroy’s secretary came to me the evening before I was 
to meet the Cabinet, to say that the feeling against the 
Viceroy was so bitter that he thought it would prejudice 
my presentation of the matter if his secretary should be my 
interpreter. In view of this representation I asked the 
American Minister to let me have his interpreter, which he 
cheerfully did. 

On April 30 my conference with the Cabinet took place 
at the office of the Tsung-li Yamen. I met there the ten most 
influential men of the Empire — those nearest to the Emperor 
and Empress Dowager, with the one exception of Prince 
Kung, then on sick leave. There were present Weng Tung 
Ho, tutor to the Emperor, and Li Hung Tsao, the two most 
influential men of the Cabinet and bitterest opponents of the 
Viceroy ; also Prince Ching, later the head of the Cabinet, the 
Governor of Peking, and other presidents of various depart- 
ments of government. It was the most unique conference I 
ever attended. For that day it was a notable meeting. The 
past fourteen years have made great innovations in Peking 
official life. Then the only intercourse of foreign ministers 
was with the Tsung-li Yamen and a formal New Year bow 
to the Emperor. That evening I met at dinner at the British 
Legation the heads of the Diplomatic Corps and found them 
very curious to learn even of the personal appearance and 
manner of the members of the Cabinet, many of whom they 
had never met. 

The object of the conference was to impress upon the 
Cabinet the necessity of the ratification of the treaty by the 
Emperor. The point which I strongly urged was that it was 
no longer Li Hung Chang’s treaty, but the Emperor’s treaty, 
as every word of it had been telegraphed to Peking before 
signing and, with the advice of the Cabinet, the Emperor had 
authorized its signature. If he refused to ratify it, he would 
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stand disgraced before the civilized world, and the Cabinet 
would be responsible for their Emperor’s ignominy. They 
gave me very courteous attention, seemed much interested, 
and asked me many questions, which led to a general dis- 
cussion of China’s needs, lasting two hours, and I gave some 
pointed advice as to the reforms required in government. I 
may indicate something of the extent of information possessed 
by them as to the affairs of the outside world, when I mention 
that one of the questions asked me by the Emperor’s tutor 
was whether it had ever happened in the wars of the Western 
nations that territory had been taken by one from the other. 

My mission having been concluded, I started the next 
morning for Tientsin. Knowing that I was to leave, ail the 
members of the Cabinet called at the American Legation 
where I was lodged and left their farewell cards. An extract 
from a letter written by me, May 3, gives the detailed result 
of my visit to Peking: — 


We had a quick trip down the river, as the rains had made 
a strong current. Pethick called this morning early to say 
that the Viceroy was in “‘high feather,” as he had a telegram 
from Peking saying the treaty had been ratified by the Em- 
peror the day after my conference with the Cabinet and that 
he wanted me to come to the Yamen as soon as I could. When 
I arrived, the Viceroy met me at the outer door, received me 
with great delight and cordiality, and when we were seated he 
told me of the Emperor’s ratification ; said he had heard all 
about my conference with the Cabinet ; and he gave me all the 
credit, saying if I had not gone to Peking the treaty would 
have been lost. 

He then confirmed what I had heard at Peking that Russia, 
France, and Germany had made a demand upon Japan to 
retrocede to China the Liaotung Peninsula; said that serious 
complications were likely to arise concerning it; that the 
exchange of the ratifications of the treaty were yet to take 
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place at Chefoo; and he begged me to stay with him till 
these complications were passed. He added that he had re- 
ferred the matter to the Tsung-li Yamen, and the Emperor 
had instructed him to engage me to remain. You know that 
it was my intention to go home directly after my return from 
Peking, as my stay has become more prolonged than I ex- 
pected. But my reputation as well as my duty are involved 
in the success of the treaty, and I have agreed to remain in 
China for one or not to exceed two months. 

Only five days remain of the time fixed for the exchange of 
the ratifications, and I must go without delay to Chefoo for 
that purpose. 


The exchange of ratifications on the part of the Chinese 
Government was intrusted to two of the Viceroy’s secreta- 
ries. We went to Chefoo in a foreign merchant vessel chart- 
ered for the purpose. The Japanese Commissioner arrived 
about the same time in a Japanese transport steamer. As 
evidence of the interest the nations of the world were taking 
in the act to be consummated at this port, we found in the 
harbor men-of-war of Great Britain, the United States, 
France, Germany, and Italy. In addition the Russian Govern- 
ment concentrated there the most formidable squadron 
which had ever been assembled in Chinese waters, consisting 
of seventeen men-of-war, several torpedo-boats, and other 
vessels of their navy. This demonstration by Russia was 
intended as a menace to Japan and with the hope of still in- 
ducing China not to take the final step to put the treaty in 
operation. To make this demonstration more impressive, as 
each vessel came to anchor it immediately proceeded to don 
the war-paint of dull gray and strip for action, using the 
shore just in front of the hotel in which the Japanese Treaty 
Commission was quartered for the storage of boats, sails, 
and other superfluous paraphernalia, in direct violation of 
Chinese territorial rights. 
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The menace, however, was to no purpose. Under instruc- 
tions the Chinese Commissioners delayed the exchange to the 
evening of the last day, but on May 8, at 11.30 o’clock P.M., 
the last act was performed and the treaty became a perfected 
instrument. China had observed her plighted faith and main- 
tained her honor. No person of the two interested nations 
was more gratified at the result than myself. 

The exchange at Chefoo was followed by negotiations ren- 
dered necessary by the demand of Russia, France, and Ger- 
many that Japan should give up the Liaotung Peninsula, in- 
cluding Port Arthur. It was a bitter experience for Japan in 
the time of her great exaltation to suffer the humiliation of 
surrendering the richest spoil of her victory. But with Great 
Britain a passive spectator of this international drama, there 
was no help for it. This humiliation of Japan and the occu- 
pation so soon after by Russia of the fortress of Port Arthur, 
and not only of the Peninsula but of the extensive Province 
of Manchuria, may explain in part the later courageous de- 
termination of the little island nation to offer the wager of 
battle to the great Northern Empire. 

It has been asserted that when the Viceroy signed the 
treaty at Shimonoseki on April 17, he had the assurance that 
the Great Powers would intervene, and that when he agreed 
to the cession of Liaotung he knew that Japan would not be 
permitted to hold it. But such was not the case. The condi- 
tions of peace were handed to Lion April 1. The day before 
Mr. Inouye called on me, at the instance of Count Mutsu, and 
asked that assurance be given that the conditions would not 
be made public. I told him that I felt sure the Chinese Em- 
bassy would not make them public at Shimonoseki, but that 
no assurance could be given as to the action of the Govern- 
ment at Peking. It has been seen in the extracts given from 
the “Verbal Conferences” that Marquis Ito had taken the 
position that the conditions of peace concerned only China 
and Japan, and that other Governments had no right to be 
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informed respecting them. The object of Mr. Inouye’s call 
was to prevent the terms reaching the European Powers 
before the negotiations were concluded. 

It was manifestly to the interest of China that the Powers 
should be informed, and upon my advice Li, in telegraphing 
the conditions of peace to Peking, asked that they be cabled 
to the Chinese Legations in Europe. Hence the Powers were 
advised more than two weeks before the treaty was signed, 
and I know that Li waited anxiously for some indication 
from Russia, but none was received by him till we reached 
Tientsin on our return. 

I have reason to believe that the demand for territory on 
the mainland of China was contrary to the better judgment 
of Marquis Ito. I have already referred to Mr. Dennison’s 
description of the rampant spirit of the military party which 
surrounded the Emperor. In my conversations with Count 
Mutsu, I told him I was satisfied Russia would not permit 
Japan to occupy the mainland so threateningly near to Pe- 
king, and that it was not good policy to insist upon it. His 
reply was that, whatever might be the private judgment 
of Ito and himself, they were forced by the attitude of the 
military party to demand it. I am sure that neither of them 
was surprised when they learned of the attitude of Russia, 
although they may not have anticipated the coalition with 
the latter of France and Germany, which put opposition out 
of the question. 

Complicated with the negotiations as to the retrocession of 
Liaotung was the agreement in the treaty to send commis- 
sioners to Formosa to effect its transfer to Japan. The feeling 
against the transfer was so strong in Formosa that an insur- 
rection had broken out, the Chinese authorities had been 
imprisoned or banished, an independent republic set up, and 
a proclamation issued announcing the intention of the new 
authorities to resist the transfer by force of arms. The Vice- 
roy, contrary to my advice, sought to make these occurrences 
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an excuse to delay the transfer, and telegraphed Ito asking 
that the subject be included in the negotiations respecting 
Liaotung. But a prompt refusal was received, accompanied 
by a request for the appointment of the Chinese Commissioner 
to effect the transfer of Formosa. 

Thereupon he and I sent telegrams to the Tsung-li Yamen, 
urging that early measures be taken to carry out the treaty 
stipulation as to Formosa. On the evening of the same day 
notice was received that Li Ching-fong (Lord Li), the Vice- 
roy’s son, had been appointed Commissioner. This appoint- 
ment greatly displeased and alarmed the Viceroy, as it mani- 
fested a disposition at Peking to fasten on him and his family 
all the odium and responsibility for the treaty, including 
the most unwelcome duty of the actual transfer of the lost 
territory. At his urgent request, I telegraphed the American 
Minister to secure the codperation of the British Minister and 
try to get him excused. I also did likewise to Chang of the 
Tsung-li Yamen. But they answered promptly that nothing 
could be done. Lord Li, on notice of his appointment, tele- 
graphed his declination on the ground of illness. This brought 
from the Emperor a severe decree which, as a specimen of 
Chinese official language, is here given: — 


Li Ching-fong went to Japan with Li Hung Chang and 
was appointed plenipotentiary to codperate in negotiating 
the treaty of peace. On returning to Tientsin he left for the 
south, without having presented himself to report the con- 
clusion of his mission. He was yesterday directed to go to 
Formosa to arrange matters there, but he has again shirked 
his duty under excuse of illness, which has caused Us great 
surprise. Li Hung Chang holds an office of grave responsi- 
bility and should have considered this as a matter requiring 
his most careful attention to perform successfully. Why then 
should he assume a position of indifference and make 
excuses to help Li Ching-fong escape responsibility? The 
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Japanese Commissioner will soon arrive in Formosa, and we 
again command Li Ching-fong to go there at once and not 
attempt to evade from fear of difficulties. If troubles arise 
from his delay he shall be taken to task, and Li Hung Chang 
will not be held blameless. Respect this. 


The Viceroy knew full well the force and meaning of such a 
decree from the Throne, and he was utterly broken down. He 
sent Mr. Pethick to beseech me to go to Shanghai and accom- 
pany his son to Formosa. Pethick said the father was in great 
dread lest Lord Li should be killed by the infuriated Formo- 
sans; that he had little confidence in him from want of expe- 
rience; and that I was ‘‘an old soldier” and experienced, and 
would know how to protect and aid him. I was impatient to 
return home, and the mission was by no means a desirable 
one. It lay in the tropics, the hot weather was coming on, 
and the cholera prevailing there was more dangerous than 
the enraged Formosans. But the appeal was so affecting 
I could not resist it, and that same night I went on board 
a specially chartered steamer to join Lord Li. 

I asked Mr. Pethick, who had been many years in the 
Chinese service, if there was no way for a public official to 
decline an unwelcome appointment. ‘ Yes,’ he said, “there 
are three ways. The first is to allege illness, but that is so 
common it is usually ineffective. The second is to flee the 
country, but the delinquent can never return. The third is 
suicide, which is not an unusual result.” 

During our voyage from Tientsin to Shimonoseki the Vice- 
roy held many long conversations with me, and, with the 
inquisitiveness of his race, he soon learned all my public and 
most of my private life. We also discussed at great length the 
situation of his country and the remedies for its ills. Before 
we landed he proposed to me that I should remain in China 
and aid the Government in its reconstruction. I put it aside 
at the time as not aserious matter. But after our month’s 
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intimate intercourse in the treaty negotiations, when we 
returned to Tientsin, he renewed the subject, saying he had 
consulted his Government and had its authority to retain 
my services for a series of years to reside at Peking and act 
as adviser to the Cabinet and Emperor in a movement to 
reform the government. I then saw that the proposition was 
seriously made, but my knowledge of the public men, of the 
state of politics and parties, and of the spirit of the country 
led me to the conviction that it was too difficult a task for 
me to undertake at that time, and would most surely result 
in failure on my part. I resolved to decline, but when I 
presented to the Viceroy various reasons which I advanced, 
such as my business engagements and the like, he gave me 
to understand that I should receive such compensation as 
would overcome these objections. 

I then, in an assumed serious tone, told him there was one 
insuperable obstacle in the way which he must recognize, as 
he was a follower of the great philosopher Confucius, who 
taught that the children should be trained to respect and 
venerate their parents and ancestors. I had made an engage- 
ment with and a promise to my seven-year-old grandson, 
that I would come home in time to go a-fishing with him that 
summer, and that it would destroy all his esteem and con- 
fidence in me, if I failed in my promise! He said they would 
have the grandson come over and we could fish in the lakes of 
the Emperor’s Summer Palace, but the proposition was not 
further pressed. 

While I was in Peking to have my conference with the 
Cabinet, Sir Nicholas O’Connor, the British Minister, who 
had heard of the project to retain me in China, urged me to 
stay and tried to overcome my objection that the task was 
hopeless. It will be remembered that Marquis Ito made a 
visit to Peking shortly before the ‘‘ Boxer”’ outbreak in 1900, 
having come at the invitation of the Chinese Government 
to advise as to reforming its administration after the Japan- 
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ese example, and had interviews with the Emperor, the 
Empress Dowager, and leading public men; but he soon 
returned to Japan. I have been told by a member of one of 
his cabinets, an intimate friend, that he despaired of accom- 
plishing any substantial results. He said, when he and his 
associates began the movement to remodel their government, . 
they had the support of a large party in Japan, but that in 
China there seemed to be no general desire for reforms. Such 
was my view of affairs fourteen years ago. The situation, 
however, has materially changed since that time, and 
reforms have already commenced at Peking and in many of 
the provinces. A new spirit is slowly but manifestly per- 
meating the Empire, and the work of reconstruction will go 
forward. 

When I went to take leave of the Viceroy before embarking 
for Shanghai, he thanked me in most expressive terms for 
consenting to accompany Lord Li to Formosa ; and, in wishing 
me success in the mission, he said with a merry twinkle in his 
eye: “‘When you get back to Shanghai, then you can return 
to America and go a-fishing with your grandson.” The next 
season, as good luck would have it, as the seven-year-old boy 
and I were trolling along one of the islands of the St. Law- 
rence River I “‘struck”’ a fine fish, which proved a good-sized 
muskallonge, reaching from the boy’s shoulder to the ground. 
I sent the Viceroy a photograph of the boy with the fish on 
a gaff-hook hanging from his shoulder. Friends visiting in 
China have told me that the Viceroy had the photograph 
preserved in an album and showed it with delight to visitors. 

When I reached Shanghai I found Lord Li making pre- 
parations for his mission, though showing great timidity and 
reluctance for the duty. The steamer in which I came to 
Shanghai was used for the expedition, a guard of about fifty 
Chinese soldiers were put on board, an American physician 
was engaged with a good supply of medicines and surgical 
instruments, and on May 30 we left Shanghai for the port of 
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Tamsui, in the Island of Formosa, where it was arranged we 
were to meet Admiral Kabayama, the Japanese Commis- 
sioner. 

Before sailing I received along letter from Pethick, written 
at the Viceroy’s instance, from which I quote a few sent- 
ences: ‘‘The Viceroy looks to you to protect his son from 
violence. Don’t let him land save where the Japs are in full 
occupation, nor let him be drawn by native officials or others 
into visiting on shore or going outside of Japanese military 
lines under any pretext... . You must make young Li 
promise you first thing not to go anywhere or see any one 
without your previous knowledge and consent. You know I . 
have a special interest in him, too, hence this long appeal.”’ 

It had been arranged between the Viceroy and Marquis Ito 
that after Lord Li met Admiral Kabayama in the waters of 
Formosa, if the rebellion was still active, and it was found 
impracticable to deliver over the public property and make 
formal transfer of the island, Lord Li was to retire to Foo- 
chow or other nearby Chinese port, and await the overthrow 
of the independent republic by the Japanese forces, which 
would entail anindefinitedelay. I found Lord Li very reluct- 
ant to go ashore, and I suggested to him that he could exe- 
cute his mission and comply with the treaty without doing 
so. I told him that in the Western nations it was a common 
practice to transfer vast estates or great tracts of land from 
one owner to another by a written instrument called a deed, 
and that the title passed by the mere signing and delivery of 
the writing without ever visiting the land. I saw no reason 
why this practice should not be followed in the present 
instance. Lord Li was greatly delighted with the suggestion, 
and said he would propose it to the Japanese Commissioner 
as soon as they met. 

On the morning of the second day our vessel arrived off 
the Formosan port of Tamsui, and hove to in the offing 
several miles from port, well out of cannon range. Here we 
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found a Japanese man-of-war, whose commander gave Lord 
Li a message from Admiral Kabayama, saying he was near 
Kelung on the other side of the head of the island, and asking 
him to join him there. But the Chinese customs officer at 
Tamsui had been advised of our visit and instructed to com- 
municate with us immediately on arrival as to the state of 
affairs on the island, and we awaited his coming. He soon 
came aboard, being rowed out in a small boat, and proved to 
be an American, Mr. Morse, who reported the revolutionists 
in full force on the island and determined to resist with arms 
the transfer to Japan. 

We then proceeded to join Admiral Kabayama, escorted 
by the Japanese man-of-war, and found his flagship anchored 
in the roadstead of Samtiao, twelve miles southeast of 
Kelung. A full division of the Japanese army had been 
landed at this place two days before, and was already in 
front of the fortifications of Kelung. On the morning of 
June 2, Lord Li with his suite called to pay his respects to the 
Admiral and in the conversation suggested that as he was in 
ill health and the island in rebellion, a formal transfer might 
be made by a written instrument in the harbor where they 
were. The Admiral promised to do all that was possible to 
accommodate Lord Li and that the suggestion should be 
considered when the negotiations were opened. 

During the same forenoon the Admiral made his return 
visit of courtesy, and at 2 Pp. Mm. the negotiations for the trans- 
fer were entered upon. The Japanese accepted the suggestion 
advanced by Li, and they proceeded in concert to draw up 
the instrument of transfer, of which counterparts were made 
in Chinese and Japanese. These documents were completed 
early in the evening, signed and exchanged, the farewell 
visits of courtesy were paid, and at midnight the Chinese 
steamer weighed anchor and we sailed away for Shanghai, 
amid the salutes of the Japanese Navy. We had been inthe 
waters of Formosa just thirty-six hours, and never did a public 
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official turn his face homeward from a successful mission 
with greater delight than did Li Ching-fong. 

On our arrival at Shanghai the result of the mission was 
reported to Peking. I received a telegram from the Viceroy 
of congratulation and hearty thanks, and on June 8 I took 
my final leave of China, embarking on a steamer which carried 
me no further than Yokohama, where I was to meet the mail 
steamer which would bring me back to America. 

It is proper that at this stage of my narrative I should say 
a few words as to the subsequent history of the two Chinese 
statesmen with whom I had been associated for the past five 
months. Mr. Chang, the head of the first Peace Commission, 
remained in the Chinese Foreign Office until 1898, during 
which time he acted as Special Ambassador to the Queen’s 
Jubilee in London, visited the Courts of Berlin and St. 
Petersburg, and received distinguished orders and decora- 
tions from all three of these Governments. Having formed 
liberal views during his residence as Minister in the United 
States, he advocated with the Emperor reforms in the 
Chinese administration. This made him odious to the con- 
servatives, and in the coup d’état, which virtually dethroned 
the Emperor and restored the Empress Dowager to power, 
he with many others was condemned to death. But through 
the interposition of the American and British Ministers his 
sentence was commuted to perpetual banishment at hard 
labor in distant Mongolia. When the reactionary party was 
in the ascendency in 1900 and the foreign legations were 
besieged, the Empress Dowager caused him to be beheaded. 

Li Hung Chang for some time after the peace negotiations 
was in disgrace, having lost the viceroyalty of Chili. But he 
was too commanding a personality to be long ignored, and 
he was appointed the Emperor’s Special Ambassador at the 
coronation of the Czar of Russia. On this mission he made a 
notable journey over Europe and returned to China through 
the United States, where he was received with distinguished 
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honors. On the return of the Empress Dowager to power, 
he was called to the Foreign Office in Peking, having al- 
ways been one of her adherents. But he was not in sym- 
pathy with the retrograde party, by whom the Empress 
Dowager was induced to send him to the far corner of 
the Empire as Viceroy at Canton. He was at this post when 
the ‘‘ Boxer”’ outbreak occurred, but, when the foreign com- 
plications arose growing out of the siege of the legations, 
he was again recalled to Peking, and, in conjunction with 
Prince Ching, conducted the negotiations to a close. These 
last labors proved too much for his enfeebled constitution 
and his advanced age, and he died soon after their termina- 
tion, in 1901. 

On reaching Japan on my return to America I encountered 
an unexpected embarrassment. I was to be detained a few 
days in Yokohama awaiting the arrival of the mail steamer 
for America, and I found that a movement was on foot, 
especially among the commercial bodies and manufacturers, 
headed by the Tokio Chamber of Commerce, to tender me 
a public banquet in recognition of the Japanese appreciation 
of my part in bringing about an honorable peace. When I 
first landed in Japan five months before, the Japanese native 
papers announced that the stock-market was favorably 
influenced. I quote from one of the leading papers, the 
Osaka “‘Mainichi”’: ‘The arrival of Mr. Foster in Japan has 
very peculiarly affected the stock-markets at Tokio and 
Osaka. The value of every stock has considerably advanced.” 
The experience in Japan, where all stocks had greatly de- 
preciated during the war, was that usual with commerce the 
world over. It is the handmaid of peace and regards war as 
its greatest enemy. 

My coming was accepted as an earnest of an early peace 
and for that reason I was welcomed; but the Japanese in 
addition felt that my influence had been exerted in China 
after the treaty was made in having it faithfully executed, 
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and in that respect I had worked also in the interest of Japan. 
Having gone to the East at the invitation and in the service 
of the Emperor of China, I could not with propriety accept 
any demonstration on the part of the Government or of a 
public character, but as the commercial people seemed so 
interested, I consented to attend a private dinner given at 
the house of one of the leading citizens of Tokio. An ex- 
tended report of this dinner appeared in the Yokohama 
‘“‘Mail,” the principal foreign newspaper of Japan, edited by 
an Englishman. I prefer that this account rather than my 
own be given, as it appears in the following extracts : — 


The Honorable John W. Foster paid a flying visit to Japan 
on his way home from the scene of his labors. He saw China 
through all her troubles. After the failure of the Chang 
mission, he remained until the appointment of the Viceroy 
Li as peace plenipotentiary, and after the ratification of 
the Shimonoseki Treaty he accompanied Lord Li when the 
latter was sent to accomplish the difficult duty of transferring 
Formosa to Japan. Hearing that the distinguished states- 
man would pass via Japan to the States, the Japanese at 
once began to think how they ought to receive him. That 
he had served China counted for nothing in their eyes. They 
saw in him only a great publicist, who had labored in the 
cause of peace, and whose guidance and counsel had materi- 
ally promoted its attainment. Therefore they decided that 
every effort should be made to welcome him and to treat 
him with the hospitality always exercised by the Japanese 
so heartily and gracefully. The leading citizens of Tokio 
resolved to invite him to a great banquet in the name of 
the city. This project could not be carried out, and it be- 
came necessary to limit the programme to a comparatively 
small semi-private dinner and to the presentation of an 
address. 

The dinner was given on the nineteenth of June at the 
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beautiful residence of Mr. Okura, one of the leading mer- 
chants of Tokio, with whom were associated as hosts Mr. 
Shibusawa, former Minister of Finance and now President 
of the Tokio Chamber of Commerce, and Mr. Tokoyama. 
There were present several ministers of state, the great 
majority of the Japanese officials who had taken leading parts 
in the Shimonoseki Conference, the United States represent- 
ative, and many of the prominent business men of the capital. 
Mr. Shibusawa’s speech, in proposing the health of Mr. 
Foster, was a genuine reflection of the sentiments long enter- 
tained by Japan towards the people of the United States. 
He said: “ Your Excellencies and Gentlemen, — In holding 
this evening a small reunion of friends to furnish a moment’s 
entertainment to General Foster, the well-known and univers- 
ally respected ex-Secretary of State of the United States, 
who has just arrived in Japan, I must preface the brief 
remarks which, as one of the hosts, I crave your kind permis- 
sion to make, by expressing our keen sense of the great honor 
conferred on us by the gracious presence of so many distin- 
guished gentlemen, both foreign and Japanese. . . . The 
course of his travels in the Orient, in the discharge of noble 
duties, having brought this celebrated publicist to our shores, 
I can assure him that any suggestions or advice he may be 
persuaded to offer, out of the abundance of his deep erudition 
and long practical experience, as to the institutions or cir- 
cumstances of Japan, will be received by us with the utmost 
gratitude and deference, and regarded even as a voice from 
Heaven. It is a matter of much regret to us that General 
Foster’s stay in Japan should be so brief as to preclude the 
possibility of offering to him some more significant token of 
the appreciation in which we hold his labors as a peacemaker. 
We trust, however, that he will take the will for the deed, 
and we would further beg that if, after his return to his home, 
this meeting of to-night recurs to him, he will remember our 
desire to profit by his counsels and observation.” 
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My remarks in reply, given in full in the ‘‘Mail,” are 
omitted. The “‘ Mail” continues its report as follows: — _ 


The following morning a deputation of leading merchants 
and manufacturers of Tokio waited upon Mr. Foster, and ex- 
pressed their regret that they were not permitted to take 
any steps for expressing publicly their deep sense of the value 
of his labors in the cause of peace. They wished the honor- 
able gentleman a safe voyage, and a preserved life of public 
usefulness, and hoped that it might be their good fortune to 
welcome him back to Japan at some future date. 


After quoting my reply, the “Mail” says: — 


Later in the day an engrossed address was sent to Mr. 
Foster, accompanied by a pair of very handsome vases of 
cloisonné enamel. . . . The concluding words of the address 
were: “‘We regret that we must limit ourselves to conveying 
our sentiments of esteem and gratitude by offering you a 
trifling souvenir, your kind acceptance of which will still fur- 
ther increase the debt under which you have already laid us.” 
The whole incident has left a most favorable impression, 
not merely as showing the perfect tact that Mr. Foster must 
have exercised throughout a period of difficult and compli- 
cated negotiations, but also as proving that the Japanese 
can distinguish and appreciate services rendered in the high- 
est interests of humanity, even though an enemy’s benefit 
may be the immediate object of their performance. 


During my visit to Tokio I was invited by the Prime 
Minister, Marquis Ito, through the American Minister, to call 
on him, and in the course of the interview I found that he 
was fully informed of my journey to Peking and conference 
with the Cabinet, and was very expressive in his appreciation 
of my efforts to have the treaty faithfully executed. 

The Japanese in official and the higher circles were not, 
it appeared, the only Japanese who were attracted by my 
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mission. I give an extract from one of a number of letters 
received by me from unknown persons. The writer said: “I 
see that you have finished your business with China towards 
her Peace-negotiations with our Japan quite satisfactorily 
and are going to return to your America in a few days hence; 
for the which let me offer you my hearty congratulation and 
‘long-live’ towards you!” He inclosed his photograph, and 
gave in some detail a sketch of his life and education in the 
mission schools, expressed a great desire to finish his educa- 
tion abroad, and closed with this appeal: “‘ Will you please 
forgive me my boldfacedness — fetch me to your America 
with you as a kind of memento of your distinguished work 
towards the Peace-negotiations at Shimonoseki between 
Japan and China?”’ 

I sailed from Yokohama June 21, 1895, reached Vancouver 
July 2, and arrived in Washington July 7, having been 
absent on my mission six months and nine days. 

After my return I received a letter from Mr. Pethick, to 
whom I have heretofore made reference as one of Li Hung 
Chang’s secretaries and who was my constant associate 
during the negotiations. From this letter I extract a closing 
paragraph : ‘We miss you. The Viceroy often speaks of you. 
You have accomplished a great work in a national crisis, and 
placed on record some state papers which are models of 
acumen, tact, and eloquence. You have had a most unique 
experience among foreigners in the Far Hast, and as a re- 
cognized champion of China you will no doubt find more 
good work to put your hands to for her benefit.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
THE ANNEXATION OF HAWAII 


In the autumn of 1896 I made a visit tothe Hawaiian Islands, 
and the notice of my going at once led the newspapers te 
attribute to me a mission in connection with the annexation 
of the Islands to the United States. There was some color for 
such a report, inasmuch as I had negotiated and signed as 
Secretary of State the first treaty of annexation, and as the 
subject was considered by the people of the United States to 
be still an open and pending question, notwithstanding the 
opposition of the Administration of President Cleveland to 
the project. 

There was no foundation, however, for such a report. I 
publicly denied it before sailing from San Francisco, but my 
denial was not readily accepted, as I did not feel at liberty 
to announce the business which really took me to Honolulu, 
which was in the interest of a Pacific cable company holding 
a concession from the Government of Hawaii for the con- 
struction of telegraphic communication with the United 
States, and of which the company desired me to secure some 
modification, and an enlargement of its franchise. 

While I had no mission from any authority whatever 
respecting the annexation of the Islands, I welcomed the 
opportunity to visit them and to study upon the ground 
the question of annexation, which I regarded as vital to our 
country and which could not be decided permanently in the 
negative without grave peril to our interests in the Pacific 
Ocean. It seemed apparent to me that if the Islands did not 
soon become American territory, they would inevitably pass 
under the control of Great Britain or Japan, and I looked 
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* upon either of those contingencies as contrary to the interests 
of the United States. I was glad, therefore, that a profes- 
sional engagement called me to Hawaii, and enabled me to 
become better acquainted with its people, resources, and 
government. 

In Chapter x1 of my book entitled “‘ American Diplomacy 
in the Orient,” I have given a sketch of the history of the 
annexation of the Hawaiian Islands to the United States, 
and I need to refer at this time only to some of the salient 
points of that history. 

From the declaration of Secretary Webster, incorporated 
in a special message to Congress in 1842, that, in view of the 
large share of the United States in the trade of the Hawaiian 
Islands and of their proximity to our shores, we could not 
allow any foreign power to annex, colonize, or threaten them 
— from the time of that declaration the trend of events had 
been towards their ultimate annexation to the United States. 
Two attempts had been made by negotiation to that end, the 
first by Secretary Marcy in 1855, and the second during 
the Administration of President Grant. The reciprocity treaty 
of 1875 was avowedly for that purpose, and its operation 
could have no other result. When it came to be renewed in 
1884-87 the clause added respecting Pearl Harbor made the 
Islands practically a dependency of the United States. 

The Administration of President Harrison was criticised 
in certain quarters at the time because of the alleged haste in 
making, in the winter of 1893, a treaty of annexation with 
the provisional government which had overthrown Queen 
Liliuokalani; but the stability of that government for five 
years thereafter demonstrated its right and power to repre- 
sent the Islands. Another criticism was that President 
Harrison should have taken no action on the subject on the 
eve of the advent of an opposition party to power, and that 
the negotiations should have been left to President Cleveland 
and his Secretary of State. But the situation in the Islands 
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was very critical, and there was every probability that unless 
prompt action was taken a state of anarchy might have been 
created. 

The annexation of Hawaii had been the open policy of 
both parties in the United States for many years, whenever 
circumstances should offer the proper opportunity ; and in the 
judgment of President Harrison and his Cabinet the fit time 
had arrived. But before the negotiations were concluded I, 
at the instance of the President, consulted with Senator 
Morgan, the senior Democratic member of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, and with Senator Gorman, a recognized 
leader of that party in the Senate, informed them of the 
terms of the proposed treaty, and requested them to ascer- 
tain what would be its probable reception by their party col- 
leagues. They subsequently reported to me that they antici- 
pated no serious opposition to the treaty from their side of the 
chamber; and the treaty was signed and sent to the Senate. 

It seemed in a fair way to be acted upon promptly and 
favorably by that body, when Mr. John G. Carlisle, a former 
member of the Senate and the prospective Secretary of the 
Treasury, came to Washington and put himself in communi- 
cation with his party associates in that chamber. Henceforth 
action on the treaty seemed blocked, and it was understood 
that Mr. Carlisle brought a message from the President-elect 
to have the annexation question postponed for the considera- 
tion of the new Administration. From my intimate per- 
sonal acquaintance with President Harrison and the incoming 
Secretary of State, Judge Gresham, I have no doubt Mr. 
Cleveland’s action was influenced by Gresham’s hostility to 
Harrison. I shall refer to this phase of the question later. 

Before I went to Hawaii, Mr. Blount’s “paramount” mis- 
sion had been discharged and he had made his report, the 
résumé of which was that the provisional or republican 
government could not endure a year; Secretary Gresham’s 
project for the elimination of that government and the 
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restoration of the ex-Queen had proved a fiasco; and the 
people of both countries were awaiting, in 1896, the result 
of the presidential campaign, the friends of annexation 
hoping for the election of Mr. McKinley. 

I sailed from San Francisco October 26, 1896, accompanied. 
by Mrs. Foster. On our arrival in Honolulu we were met at 
the steamer with a hearty welcome by some of the members 
of the Commission which signed with me the treaty of annex- 
ation in 1893; and they informed me that arrangements 
had been made for us to be entertained by a member of the 
Cabinet of the republican government. But I preferred 
to be entirely free and to be in a position to see all persons 
who might desire to meet me, and to learn all shades of 
opinion, so we took rooms at the hotel. 

The professional business which brought me to the Islands 
was not so absorbing that I did not have abundant oppor- 
tunity to visit the Island industries, schools, and other insti- 
tutions, and to partake of the generous hospitality of its citi- 
zens. During our stay of nearly three weeks we met socially 
and in business circles many of the people of the opposing 
parties, and heard their views of the situation and the needs 
of the country. We were enchanted with the climate and 
scenery, much impressed with the resources and possibilities 
of the Islands, and formed a very favorable opinion of the 
government of the republic. 

While I was there an incident impressed me with the isola- 
tion of this group in the broad Pacific, and with the desir- 
ability of telegraphic communication with the outside world. 
I had left San Francisco the week before the presidential elec- 
tion with a feeling of considerable anxiety as to the result. 
We did not receive the returns or know of the election of Mr. 
McKinley till twelve days after the election, and then the 
news was brought to us by asteamer from Yokohama, having 
been sent under the Atlantic, through Europe, and across 
Asia. 
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I returned to the United States confirmed in my opinion 
as to the wisdom and desirability of the annexation, and re- 
solved to do whatever was in my power to hasten that 
result. Soon after my return I was invited by the National 
Geographic Society to give a public address upon the 
Hawaiian Islands. I gave to the subject careful prepara- 
tion and presented such an array of facts and arguments in 
favor of annexation as my study and observation enabled 
me to make. 

The address was delivered in Washington on March 26, 
1897, to a large audience, in which there were a number of 
Senators and Representatives in Congress and members of 
the Diplomatic Corps. It was largely reproduced in the 
newspapers throughout the country and evoked general com- 
ment in the press. At the request of the Committee on For- 
cien Relations, it was printed by the Senate of the United 
States as a public document. The Hawaiian Committee on 
Annexation caused several editions of ten thousand copies 
each to be distributed throughout the country. No other of 
my public utterances received such wide circulation or gen- 
eral attention. A few extracts from the concluding para- 
graphs of the address will indicate its general spirit. I said: 


If, then, in view of our great and rapidly growing interests 
in the Pacific, it has become a political and military necessity 
that these Islands should not pass into the control of any 
other nation, and if it is manifest that such a contingency 
now threatens them, it is, in my opinion, the plain duty of the 
United States to annex them to its territory. ... 

In addition to the fact that the regularly constituted 
government of Hawaii is seeking annexation to the United 
States, we have a strong equitable claim to the Islands. The 
people of the United States contributed millions of dollars to 
bring the inhabitants out of a wretched state of barbarism and 
servitude and to secure them a place among the civilized peo- 
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ples of the earth. Americans gave them a written language, 
organized their schools, taught their kings the principles of 
government, for more than half a century were the real 
administrators of public affairs, and until the rulers demon- 
strated their utter incapacity were the firmest supporters of 
the native government. The United States has, by means 
of the reciprocity treaty, brought life and prosperity to the 
Islands and enabled the merchants and planters to grow rich 
at our expense. 

It is to-day virtually an American colony. The paramount 
influence is American. In no part of the United States is 
there more intense loyalty shown to our country or its insti- 
tutions. During our Civil War, Hawaii contributed much 
more than its quota of Americans to maintain the Union. 
Every year the Fourth of July is celebrated with much en- 
thusiasm by a public meeting in Honolulu. On Decoration 
Day the post of the Grand Army of the Republic repairs to the 
cemetery to keep green the memory of the soldiers who lie 
buried there. Thanksgiving Day is annually observed with 
even more solemnity than in the native land. The Americans 
of Hawaii are loyal and patriotic sons of the fatherland, and 
it would be a cruel and undeserved fate to abandon them to 
the rule of some foreign power. 

Four times in its past history a foreign flag other than that 
of the United States has floated over the Islands — first the 
Russian, then the French, afterward the British, and again 
the French. Any one of these Powers would gladly assume 
sovereignty again, and to them is to be added as a menace 
the rising Power of Japan. 

To my mind annexation presents no political or adminis- 
trative difficulties. . . . The Islands should be admitted, not 
as a State, but as a part of the territory of the United States, 
to be organized in such manner as Congress in its wisdom may 
determine. ... 

I do not regard the suggestion of a protectorate as prac- 
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ticable. We cannot assume it without becoming responsible 
for the government of the Islands, and we should not become 
responsible for the government unless we can exercise a con- 
trol in its creation and management. We must either annex 
the Islands or leave them free to make such other alliance as 
they may choose or as destiny may determine. 

As a rule, I do not believe in the extension of our territory 
beyond our present ocean limits. I think we should develop 
within our own domain a great English-speaking nation, con- 
trolled by the principles marked out for us by the fathers of 
the Republic. But it is precisely because I want to see a great 
and powerful nation — much greater and more powerful than 
the one we now have — developed on this continent that I 
hail the opportunity now offered of securing this outpost of 
our Pacific frontier, and thus protecting for all time our fu- 
ture mighty commerce and rapidly growing interests on that 
coast from the encroachments of the Great Powers striving 
for ascendency in that quarter of the globe. 


I have already stated that upon the advent of President 
McKinley I had been commissioned by him to go to London 
and St. Petersburg on a mission connected with the protec- 
tion of the seals. Before sailing I was asked by the Assistant 
Secretary of State, William R. Day, afterwards Secretary of 
State and Justice of the Supreme Court, to draft a form of 
treaty of annexation of Hawaii, as, he said, it was the inten- 
tion of President McKinley to make such a treaty and send it 
to the Senate as soon as the pressure of business would allow. 
The draft which I prepared followed the terms of the unrati- 
fied treaty of 1893, with the omission of the provision for 
annuities to the ex-Queen and the heir apparent, and such 
other amendments as the lapse of time had made necessary. 

Judge Day at that time had had little experience in diplo- 
matic matters, and in handing to him the draft of treaty rolled 
up in a small compass with a rubber band, he held it up and 
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said to me: “And that little roll can change the destiny of a 
nation.” Later in my career a similar incident occurred. As 
related in another chapter I was engaged with Mr. Elihu Root 
and other attorneys in arranging the terms of transfer of a 
railroad concession in China. Some preliminary consultation 
had taken place, but a meeting was fixed for a definite settle- 
ment of the only remaining question in dispute, the price to 
be paid. The Chinese Minister accompanied me, and we soon 
reached an agreement. As we came away, the Minister, who 
was a young man and little experienced in financial matters, 
impressed with the celerity of our action, half-soliloquizing, 
said to me: “‘Seven millions of dollars in five minutes !”’ 

A few weeks after my departure, on June 16, 1897, the new 
treaty of annexation of Hawaii was signed and sent to the 
Senate. 

Owing to the impaired health and defective memory of Sec- 
retary Sherman, to which I shall revert again, the negotiation 
of this second treaty was put into the hands of Assistant Sec- 
retary Day, and the Secretary was called into the negotia- 
tions only when the treaty was ready for signature. This fact 
led to an unfortunate incident. Only a few days before the 
signing the Japanese Minister, having noticed the press re- 
port that a treaty was being negotiated, called upon Secretary 
Sherman and asked him as to the truth of the report. He was 
assured by the Secretary that there was no foundation for it, 
and the Minister cabled his Government accordingly. The 
signing of the treaty was followed by a strong protest from 
the Japanese Government. 

No action upon the treaty was had by the Senate before its 
adjournment, and when it reassembled in the winter of 1897— 
98, the Spanish imbroglio was uppermost in the minds of Sen- 
ators, and it was difficult to secure attention to any other 
question. But after the declaration of war, the contest had 
not progressed far before it became apparent that the posses- 
sion of Hawaii was a military necessity. The occupation of 
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the Philippine Islands and the dispatch of a considerable part 
of the army to Manila made imperative the use of the port of 
Honolulu as a coaling-station and harbor for our fleet. 

Being at that time in the service of the Department of 
State, I was honored by the President with the duty of in- 
forming the Senate and House Committees on Foreign Rela- 
tions of the situation of the Hawaiian question created by the 
war and of aiding as far as I could in securing prompt legisla- 
tion. In this connection I desire to speak of Senator Cushman 
K. Davis, the Chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, with whom I had frequent and intimate relations 
while chairman. He was born in Henderson, New York, in 
the vicinity of which place I had my summer home and where 
I heard stories of his boyhood before he removed to Minne- 
sota. He was a gallant soldier in the Civil War, an able law- 
yer, a fine classical scholar, and one of the most useful of 
Senators. His untimely death was a great loss to the country. 

Owing to the opposition of many of the Democratic Sena- 
tors to the Hawaiian Treaty and the facility of obstruction 
and delay in that body, it was decided to attempt to bring 
about the annexation by joint resolution, following the pre- 
cedent of the annexation of Texas. Such a course was repug- 
nant to Senator Davis and Congressman Hitt, the chairmen 
of the two committees, as well as myself, because of its eva- 
sion of the constitutional provision and the creation of a bad 
precedent; but it was felt that the exigencies of the war 
justified this extreme measure. We were greatly relieved, 
however, that upon the passage of the joint resolutions they 
received a vote of two thirds of both houses, which practi- 
cally met the constitutional requirement as to treaties. 

I think that subsequent events have fully justified the 
wisdom of our action in bringing about the annexation of 
Hawaii. We could not allow any other Power to occupy the 
Islands so long as we held the Philippines. Neither could we 
with safety to our Pacific Coast territory permit their occu- 
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pation by any great military Power; nor is it probable that 
the Islands could long have maintained their existence as an 
independent nation. I count it an honor and a useful service 
to my country to have borne some part in their annexation 
to the United States. 


CHAPTER XXXV 
CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


For a period of twelve years, from 1891 to 1903, I partici- 
pated in a series of negotiations with the British Government 
on a variety of questions growing out of the intercourse of 
the United States and Canada, which ina greater or less degree 
were threatening the friendly relations of the two neighboring 
countries. 

The foresight of Benjamin Franklin led him to the convic- 
tion that the separation of Canada from the other American 
colonies, when the partition of the British Empire came to be 
considered in the negotiations of 1782-83, would be a serious 
menace to the peace of America; and he sought in vain to 
avoid that danger by the inclusion of Canada in the United 
States in the treaty of peace. From that day forward there 
has hardly been a time when Franklin’s apprehension has not 
been a reality. Our relations with our southern neighbor have 
not proved so continuously threatening and complicated. 
The annexation of Texas brought on the war of 1846-48, but 
aside from that the frontier intercourse with Mexico has not 
been so iritating or difficult of regulation as that with 
Canada. 

This largely grows out of the fact that Canada is a de- 
pendency of a powerful government; that no direct nego- 
tiations can be carried on with its authorities, but must be 
conducted with a government beyond the sea, imperfectly 
impressed with its spirit and wants; and that Canada is 
disposed to take undue advantage of its dependent position 
to shield itself from responsibility to its neighbor. 

The two subjects which have given occasion to most dis- 
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cussion and negotiations have been the boundaries and com- 
merical intercourse. The first will be considered in the next 
chapter. . 

From 1815, the date of our first commercial treaty with 
Great Britain, Canada had made persistent efforts to secure 
commercial reciprocity with the United States. Every suc- 
ceeding administration from Monroe to Pierce had been 
solicited by the British Minister or by delegations sent to 
Washington to enter into a treaty of reciprocity. Finally in 
1854, through the active exertions of Lord Eigin, Governor- 
General of Canada, who came to Washington for the purpose, 
a reciprocity treaty was negotiated and put in operation. 

It had been preceded by astrong movement in that country 
for annexation to the United States. The manifesto of the 
party advocating this measure was signed by men who after- 
wards played a distinguished part in Canadian politics, and 
one of the most forcible arguments advanced by them was 
that it would give free commercial intercourse with the 
United States, to the great benefit of all Canadian industries 
and resources. One of the results of the reciprocity treaty 
of 1854 was to allay the annexation feeling. 

That treaty was confined to a free exchange of what are 
termed natural products, or articles in their raw state, 
almost entirely products of the fisheries, farms, and mines. 
Its duration was for ten years, and in 1866, in accordance 
with a resolution of the Congress of the United States, it was 
terminated. Two causes influenced this result. First, it 
was contended that the treaty had operated more largely 
to the interest of Canada than to that of the United States; 
that it was injurious to American fishermen and farmers; 
and that our manufacturers reaped no benefit from it. 

These objections might have been in part overcome by the 
addition of a list of manufactured articles, but the second 
ground of opposition was of a more serious nature. The time 
for the renewal of the treaty synchronized with the close of the 
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Civil War in 1865. There existed at that time in the United 
States a deep feeling of resentment against the ruling class in 
Canada, on account of its manifest sympathy with the South 
and the protection extended to Confederate agents. This 
feeling was so strong that the commercial considerations were 
in great measure put aside. 

When what are known as the “‘ Alabama Claims” became a 
burning question between the United States and Great 
Britain, Mr. Sumner, then Chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate and a prominent member of that 
body, advocated the liquidation of those claims by the an- 
nexation of Canada. But the proposition was not seriously 
considered, and our then existing questions with Canada 
were adjusted in large measure by the Treaty of Washington 
of 1871. 

The Canadians, however, continued to press for a new 
treaty of reciprocity. In 1874 members of that Government 
came to Washington and, with the aid of the British Minister, 
framed a reciprocity treaty embracing a considerable list of 
manufactured articles, which was submitted, unsigned, to 
the Senate as a tentative draft, but the Senate failed to take 
any action on it. 

In 1890 Secretary Blaine negotiated with Mr. Bond, 
Prime Minister of Newfoundland, a reciprocity treaty for 
that colony, but its execution was prevented by the protest 
of the Canadian Government to the British Colonial Office. 
This proceeding brought about another effort on the part of 
the Dominion Government to secure commercial reciprocity. 
Mr. Blaine felt some resentment at its defeat of the New- 
foundland treaty, and was not disposed to be hasty in 
Opening negotiations. The correspondence through the 
British Minister began in September, 1890, and continued 
at intervals through 1891. Mr. Blaine finally agreed to hold 
a private conference with members of the Canadian Cabinet, 
on reciprocity and such other questions as they chose to 
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present, with the understanding that it should have no 
official status unless some agreement was reached. 

An electoral campaign in Canada was in progress at the 
time between the Conservative and Liberal parties, with 
reciprocity with the United States as a leading question ; and 
when the consent of Mr. Blaine for a conference was secured, 
the Conservatives, then in control of the Government, 
through Sir John McDonald publicly announced the confer- 
ence and stated that it was to be held “by the initiative 
of the United States.” This led to a very caustic note from 
Mr. Blaine to Sir Julian Pauncefote, the British Minister, and 
later to a visit of explanation to Washington, from Sir 
Charles Tupper, an adroit but not over-scrupulous politician. 
Later it was supposed in Ottawa that the date of the confer- 
ence had been agreed upon, and three members of the Cabinet 
left for Washington; but they were turned back at the 
frontier by a telegram from the British Minister that their 
visit was premature, as no date for the meeting had been 
fixed. — 

A delay of some months followed, but at last February 10, 
1892, was agreed upon as the date when the delegation of the 
Canadian Cabinet would be received. I was engaged at the 
time of the correspondence in the reciprocity negotiations 
under the McKinley Tariff Act, and was cognizant of the 
desires of the Canadians. I was requested by Mr. Blaine to 
take part with him in the conference, and was appointed by 
President Harrison for that purpose. 

The three members of the Canadian Cabinet who partici- 
pated in the conference were presented to us by Sir Julian 
Pauncefote, and the meetings were held in the Diplomatic 
Room at the State Department. The sessions continued from 
the tenth to the fifteenth of February. The main subject of 
conference and discussion was a treaty of commercial reci- 
procity, though anumber of other questions were considered. 

The Canadian Commissioners proposed the renewal of the 
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reciprocity treaty of 1854. Our reply was that we could not 
accept reciprocity in natural products only ; that it was essen- 
tial that a list of manufactured goods should be included ; and 
that the arrangement should be exclusive in its application to 
the United States and Canada. After one day’s adjournment 
for consultation the Canadians announced that our proposi- 
tion was unacceptable. President Harrison, in transmitting 
our report to Congress, said: ‘It is not for this Government 
to argue against this announcement of Canadian official 
opinion. It must be accepted, however, I think, as the state- 
ment of a condition which places an insuperable barrier in 
the way of the attainment of that large and beneficial inter- 
course and reciprocal trade which might be developed 
between the United States and the Dominion.” 

Before the discussion closed and after much time had been 
spent in considering details of a reciprocity arrangement, 
Mr. Blaine said: ‘‘Gentlemen, there is only one satisfactory 
solution of this question — 7t is to let down the bars.”’ He then 
proceeded to elaborate the scheme, with a force of language 
ef which he was such a master, of a complete commercial 
union between the United States and Canada, with a com- 
mon tariff upon an agreed basis of division of revenue, and 
free and unrestricted commerce between the two countries, 
as is now enjoyed by the States of our Union. The Canadian 
reply was that their relation to Great Britain and their finan- 
cial needs stood in the way of such an arrangement. 

Towards the close of the conference an incident occurred 
which showed Mr. Blaine’s quick perception and alertness 
in debate. He had only recently recovered from an attack 
of illness, and he usually left to me the task of discussing with 
the Commissioners the details of the matters before us. We 
were considering the provision of the Treaty of 1871, which 
guaranteed the use on equal terms of the canals of the two 
countries, and I was exposing an adroitly devised scheme by 
which the traflic of citizens of the United States was made to 
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contribute a much larger percentage of tolls in the Welland 
Canal than the traffic of Canadians, and the Commissioners 
were seeking to explain away the discrimination. 

Mr. Blaine, who had known nothing of the matter and had 
been apparently listless, struck with the frivolous character 
of their defense, suddenly sprang to his feet and poured forth 
such a torrent of invective against the scheme and showed 
such a complete comprehension of the question, that the 
Commissioners abandoned their defense and promised to have 
the complaint removed on their return to Canada. After the 
adjournment, so far from being offended by his speech, they 
expressed to me their admiration of his intellectual alertness 
and marvelous ability. 

Some time before the conference took place I had been 
notified by prominent members of the Liberal Party of 
Canada that the object of the Conservative Government in 
holding it was for its effect on the Canadian election. One 
of those gentlemen, who afterwards occupied an important 
position in the Liberal Government, wrote me: “I don’t 
want you to think that I imagine for a moment that your 
Government should do anything outside of the direct and 
straightforward treatment of this question to affect party 
interests in Canada, but I only feel that you know me well 
enough to permit a suggestion that the Canadian Ministers 
may make an attempt to utilize the negotiations at Washing- 
ton for their own party purposes, as they flagrantly did once 
this year.” 

Professor Goldwin Smith, an independent in Canadian 
politics and favoring union of the two countries, who was 
in Washington at the time of the conference, sent me the 
following letter: — 

Wormizy’s, February 16. 

Drar GENERAL Foster, — Your Canadian visitors have 
succeeded in that which was probably the chief, if not the 
only, object of their visit. By making the Canadians believe 
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that they had been invited here and were going to bring 
back with them a reciprocity treaty, they have turned a 
number of bye-elections in their favor and have intrenched 
themselves in power probably for the next four years. 

The Liberals are greatly disconcerted. Mr. Laurier writes 
me in a very despondent strain. So does Sir Richard Cart- 
wright. 

I wish you very much to consider whether anything can 
be done to indemnify the Liberals in some measure for the 
injury which they have received through what must be 
deemed an abuse of the courtesy of your Department of 
State, by letting it be known that proposals such as theirs 
would receive different treatment from those which have just 
been rejected and thus teaching the people to look to the 
Liberal Party for any advantage dependent on the favorable 
inclination of your Government. 

If you have a few minutes to spare to-morrow or on any 
of the following days and will kindly notify me, I will attend 
your summons. 

As I think I said before, the Liberal Party, in spite of the 
waverings and hesitations of a section of it, is the indispens- 
able organ of progress in Canada and its ruin would be a 
great disaster. 

Very truly yours, 
GOLDWIN SMITH. 


The Canadian Commissioners, on their return to Ottawa, 
found difficulties in the way of the removal of the Welland 
Canal tolls, of which we had complained, and they made a 
second visit to Washington in June following. They had 
a two days’ conference with Secretary Blaine and myself, but 
with no satisfactory result. 

The Bering Sea Arbitration at Paris followed the next 
year, with its unfavorable result for the United States, and 
during the Administration of Mr. Cleveland no progress was 
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made towards the adjustment of Canadian questions further 
than that the United States was mulcted in exorbitant dam- 
ages for the seizure of the Canadian vessels engaged in pelagic 
sealing. 

Soon after the inauguration of President McKinley in 1897, 
I was appointed by him on a special mission to London and 
St. Petersburg for the purpose of bringing about a conference 
of the four Powers interested in the fur-seal herds of Bering 
Sea — the United States, Great Britain, Russia, and Japan. 
The four years which had elapsed since the rules, adopted by 
the Arbitration Tribunal for the protection of the seals, had 
been in operation, had demonstrated that these rules were 
utterly inadequate for the purpose. 

As stated in a previous chapter, I was entirely successful 
in securing an agreement on the part of Russia to join in 
an international conference, and subsequently Japan also 
agreed to take part. During my visit to London I had inter- 
views, as stated, with Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, Colonial 
Secretary, and our Ambassador, Mr. Hay, as well as the 
Russian Ambassador and Japanese Minister, conferred with 
Lord Salisbury, and finally a note was received by Mr. Hay 
from the British Foreign Office, which was understood to be 
an acceptance of the proposed international conference, and 
Mr. Hay, in acknowledgment of the receipt of the note, so 
stated without dissent from Great Britain. 

Accordingly, in due time an invitation was issued by our 
Secretary of State to the three Powers to join in a conference 
with the United States to consider the measures necessary 
for the better protection of the seals. Russia and Japan 
promptly accepted the invitation, and appointed their dele- 
gates. But to our surprise Great Britain declined the invita- 
tion, while expressing a willingness to send delegates from 
Canada in conjunction with the British Ambassador to a 
conference with delegates of the United States alone. 

The correspondence on the subject has all been published 
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and I need only refer readers who desire the details to the 
official documents. The facts show that Great Britain’s 
change of attitude was brought about by the fear of offending 
Canada. The personal letters of Mr. Hay, our Ambassador 
in London, sent to me at the time throw a strong light upon 
this strange procedure. In his letter of October 18, 1897, in 
referring to the note of Secretary Sherman to the British 
Chargé, prepared by me, which reviews the controversy on 
this point, he writes : — 


My prear GENERAL, —... The note of the seventh is 
admirably done, and of course perfectly accurate. I was 
never so surprised in my life as when they [the British] 
objected, at the end of September, to Russia and Japan. I 
had always thought of English diplomacy as overbearing and 
pigheaded, but I never imagined it was tricky and tortuous. 
But when they suppressed my note of July 29, and then 
represented me as trying in September to have them include 
Russia and Japan in the conference, I had to remodel my 
ideas of their straightforwardness. 

Their press seems to stand up for them unanimously, but 
among prominent people here there are many who agree with 
us. Walter Rothschild (son of Lord R.) said to me yesterday 
that the seals are already almost extinct, and that the 
United States should have long ago interfered. 


Notwithstanding the British Government declined to be 
represented, the International Conference was held in Octo- 
ber and November, 1897, Russia and Japan each sending 
three diplomatic and expert delegates, and the United States 
Hon. Charles 8. Hamlin, Dr. David Starr Jordan, and my- 
self ; the delegates paying me the compliment of choosing me 
to preside over their deliberations. The result of the labors 
of the conference was a declaration that under the existing 
regulations the fur-seals in the North Pacific Ocean were 
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threatened with extinction and that an international agree- 
ment of all the interested Powers was necessary for their pro- 
tection. Thereupon they drafted and signed a treaty to that 
effect, but they made its operation conditional upon the 
adhesion of Great Britain, as without the codperation of that 
Power any treaty or regulation for the protection of the seals 
would be of no value. 

This treaty was at once submitted to the British Govern- 
ment, but it declined to be a party to it, as was to be expected 
after having refused to participate in making it. Referring to 
this action in his letter to me of December 27, 1897, Mr. Hay 
commented as follows: — 


DEAR GENERAL Foster, — The prediction in your note of 
November 30 came promptly to pass, as in fact there was no 
possibility of any other result. The situation is a singular 
one. They frankly avow their slavery to Canada and chafe 
under it; and yet they rather resent our talking to Canada 
directly, and make this a pretext for declining adhesion to 
the convention. It is a mere pretext — they would have 
declined in any case. I am rather pleased at getting an 
answer out of them so promptly. A straight answer in two 
weeks is a record-breaker. . 

It is far more to Canada’s advantage than ours to be on 
good terms with us. Lord Salisbury, in a private conversa- 
tion the other day, compared her to a coquettish girl with 
two suitors, playing off the one against the other. I should 
think a closer analogy would be to call her a married flirt, 
ready to betray John Bull on any occasion, but holding him 
responsible for all her follies. . . 


Following the International Conference, a meeting took 
place at Washington in November, 1897, between American 
and Canadian-British experts to study the effect of the regu- 
lations of the Paris Tribunal on the seal-herd. The result of 
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their consideration of the subject was that under them the 
seals had steadily decreased in numbers, until it was no 
longer profitable to pursue the avocation of pelagic sealing 
or maintain the industry on the Pribiloff Islands. But it was 
not possible to agree to any revision of the regulations, and 
the slaughter of the seals was continued. 

Since the reciprocity conference at Washington in 1892, 
the Liberal Party had been quite active in Canadian politics, 
and had finally succeeded in driving the Conservatives from 
power. The Liberals had encouraged expectations that, once 
in control of the Government, they would pursue a more 
enlightened and neighborly policy towards the United 
States, but these expectations were doomed to disappoint- 
ment. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, now Prime Minister, and Sir 
Louis Davies, another member of the new Liberal Cabinet, 
accompanied the Canadian experts to Washington, and 
they and I attended the meeting of the experts. 

After the labors of the latter had been concluded, I held 
several unofficial conferences with Messrs. Laurier and 
Davies, and sought to bring them to some agreement for 
the better protection of the seals; but they were unwilling 
to take up this subject alone, and insisted that we should 
enter upon a consideration of various other matters, pro- 
minent among which was the old question of commercial 
reciprocity. 

Their attitude at that time led to another visit to Washing- 
ton in May, 1898, which brought about a protocol, signed on 
the part of the United States by Hon. John A. Kasson and 
myself, and on the part of Great Britain by Sir Julian Paunce- 
fote and Sir Louis Davies, in which it was stipulated that 
a joint commission should be appointed by the two Govern- 
ments to consider a series of twelve subjects, which were set 
forth in the protocol. Among these subjects were the fur- 
seals, the fisheries, the Alaskan boundary, commercial reci- 
procity, the transit of merchandise and the railroads, alien 
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labor laws, mining rights, naval armament on the Great 
Lakes, and more accurate marking of the boundary. 

The members of this Joint High Commission on the part 
of the United States were Senators Fairbanks and Gray, 
Congressman Dingley, John W. Foster, John A. Kasson, 
and T. J. Coolidge; and on the part of Great Britain Lord 
Herschell, late Lord Chancellor of England, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, Sir Richard Cartwright, Sir Louis H. Davies, and 
Hon. John Charlton, M.P., of Canada, and Sir James Winter 
of Newfoundland. 

The first meeting of the Joint High Commission was held 
in Quebec, and after a session of two weeks a recess was taken 
and a further session of two weeks was held in that city. Dur- 
ing this time the Commission was very hospitably entertained 
by the authorities of the province and by the leading citizens, 
and many social courtesies were exchanged among the 
members. Greater éclat was given to these courtesies 
by the establishment of the viceregal residence by the 
Governor-General and Lady Aberdeen in the Citadel, and 
by the presence of the British North Atlantic squadron in 
the river. 

An amusing incident occurred in connection with the re- 
ception given to the Commission by the authorities of the 
city of Quebec. It was to be of quite a formal and imposing 
character, at which addresses were to be exchanged. Senator 
Fairbanks, the chairman of the American delegation, pre- 
pared a written address and submitted it in advance to his 
colleagues. Quite a discussion arose over the phrase ‘‘ Anglo- 
Saxon race”’ as descriptive of the people of the two nations. 
Finally it was settled, on the suggestion of Senator Gray, by 
amending it to read ‘‘ English-speaking race.” It was divert- 
ing, to those of us who had listened to this discussion, to hear 
the mayor of the city read his address in French and have it 
followed by an English translation. After the second session 
at Quebec the Commission adjourned to Washington, where 
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the authorities and citizens sought to rival the hospitality of 
Quebec by their entertainment of its members. 

It would be tedious if I should attempt to give even a brief 
résumé of the weeks and months of laborious examination 
and discussion of the various subjects submitted to the Com- 
mission. On several of them, a practical agreement was 
reached. On the sealing question the general principle of 
settlement was agreed to, and doubtless the details could 
have been arranged. On reciprocity little progress was made. 
Notwithstanding the professions of the Liberals when out of 
power and in the heat of a political campaign, in the commis- 
sion they assumed much the same position as the Conserva- 
tive delegates who came to Washington in 1892. 

The rock upon which the Commission split and suffered 
shipwreck was the Alaskan boundary. The attitude of the 
British members will be explained in the next chapter. They 
insisted upon their claims to the territory, and refused to 
enter into an agreement on any other of the questions before 
the Commission, until their claims as to the boundary were 
granted. This demand could not be conceded by the Ameri- 
can members, and the Commission adjourned at Washington 

‘February 20, 1899, never to be again reassembled. 

The end of the sessions in Washington was saddened by the 
death of Lord Herschell, President of the Commission, and 
of Hon. Nelson Dingley. Both of them had filled important 
places in the public affairs of their respective countries, and 
their decease was greatly mourned. 

My view of the situation created by the failure of the Com- 
mission was expressed in a letter to one of the Canadian mem- 
bers a year after the final adjournment. In answer to an 
inquiry on his part as to the probability of reconvening the 
Commission, I wrote: ‘I lament with you the failure to re- 
sume the sessions of the Commission. The modus vivendi as 
to the boundary puts that matter temporarily at least out of 
the way, and I think it a great pity we should not come to 
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a friendly accord on as many questions as possible. There 
are some we certainly can settle, as the alien labor matter, 
the protection of the fish in the Great Lakes and contiguous 
waters, armament on the Lakes, conveyance of prisoners, 
wrecking privileges, unsettled boundary-lines in Passama- 
quoddy Bay and on the Minnesota frontier, most likely min- 
ing rights, and I should not be without hope that something 
could be done in commercial reciprocity. We were so near an 
agreement on the fur-seal question, it seems too bad that such 
a useful herd of animals should be gradually destroyed be- 
cause of a failure to agree about the ownership of some gla- 
ciers. We are a kindred and Christian people, and we ought to 
get as many of our differences out of the way as possible, so 
that we may live in peace and harmony. We may not always 
agree about everything, but let us come as near together as 
possible. The American Commissioners are not infallible, but 
I feel sure the impartial world does not justify the British- 
Canadian Commissioners in their persistency in breaking off 
negotiations on account of a failure to agree upon a single 
question, the Alaskan boundary.” 

This Joint High Commission stands out in strong contrast 
with its predecessor, the Commission of 1871. The questions 
before the latter were more important, complicated, and ir- 
ritating, and yet its members came together with an earnest 
desire to find a solution honorable to both parties. Not only 
were the ‘‘ Alabama”’ and other Civil War questions adjusted, 
but a satisfactory settlement was reached as to all pending 
questions with Canada, including the heated controversy as 
to the San Juan boundary. I hope it may not be invidious to 
point out the fact that the Commission of 1898 contained 
only one English and four Canadian statesmen, whereas the 
Commission of 1871 had only one Canadian and four English 
statesmen. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier, in addressing the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association in 1907, said that ‘‘to-day Canada has 
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attained the full rank of anation.” More than fifty years ago, 
when there was considerable agitation for independence or 
annexation to the United States, the London ‘‘Times”’ said: 
‘‘We have been taught wisdom by experience, and the most 
valuable as well as the most costly of our lessons has been 
taught by the barren issue of a conflict with a province which 
from remonstrance drifted to rebellion, and crowned rebellion 
with independence. We should not go to war for the sterile 
honor of retaining a reluctant colony in subjection. We 
should not purchase an unwilling obedience by the outlay 
of treasure or blood.” 

This is doubtless the sentiment to-day of the intelligent and 
ruling classes of England, and the Canadians fully under- 
stand it. It may be said that Sir Wilfrid’s declaration is 
inexact, in that Canada does not possess that important 
element of sovereignty, the treaty-making power. But while 
that is true in theory, it is hardly so in practice. We see that 
Sir Wilfrid goes to Paris to conduct the negotiations for a 
commercial treaty with Canada, one of his Cabinet Ministers 
goes to Japan to adjust the immigration question, and a 
clause is inserted in the Treaty of Arbitration between the 
United States and Great Britain of 1908 which in effect pro- 
vides that no matter affecting the interests of a self-governing 
Dominion shall go to arbitration without its assent. The full 
independence of Canada will come whenever it shall happen 
that the Government at London refuses to accept and ratify 
a treaty or shall obstruct a measure regarded by Canada as 
vital to her interest. When her independence is achieved, her 
statesmen will be more considerate of American sentiment 
and needs. 

It is gratifying to note that the public men and the people 
of the two neighboring States are growing more moderate 
and forbearing in the discussion of their mutual rela- 
tions, and that we may look forward to the time when all 
jealousy and unfriendliness shall disappear. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
THE ALASKAN BOUNDARY SETTLEMENT 


To one familiar with the history of our relations with Canada 
it does not seem strange that the Dominion members of the 
Joint High Commission of 1898 should break up its delibera- 
tions and refuse to settle any other of the questions at issue 
because of a difference of views as to the Alaskan boundary. 
From the very beginning of our independence as a nation, 
our northern boundary-line has been the source of almost 
constant discussion, often of angry controversy, and more 
than once has brought the countries to the brink of war. 
The question as to the St. Croix River arose soon after 
our independence, and was followed by the dispute as to the 
islands in and near Passamaquoddy Bay. The Northeast 
Boundary was a subject of arbitration and diplomacy 
through many years, a state of border warfare was created, 
General Scott was sent to the scene to preserve the peace, 
and it was only settled by the Webster-Ashburton Treaty 
in 1842. The line through the St. Lawrence and the Great 
Lakes had to be adjusted by a commission. Another com- 
mission was unable to agree upon the boundary through 
Lake Superior and the Lake of the Woods, and it remained 
unsettled until 1842. The line from the Rocky Mountains to 
the Pacific Ocean remained for forty years a subject of con- 
troversy. A claim on our part to the whole territory from 
California to the Russian possessions was made a party cry, 
in a presidential campaign, of “‘ Fifty-four forty or fight,” and 
only yielded to diplomacy after a bitter contest. But that 
settlement was hardly made when a new controversy arose 
over San Juan Island, the settlers became involved, a colli- 
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sion was threatened, and a second time the services of Gen- 
eral Scott were invoked to preserve the peace. 

The adjustment of that dispute, in 1872, at last estab- 
lished an unquestioned line from ocean to ocean. The review 
shows that the boundary disputes have been a perennial 
source of trouble, and that it is a threatening evil to leave 
them unsettled. Every part of the frontier line, from the 
initial point on the Atlantic to the last water boundary on 
the Pacific, has been a matter of controversy, and sometimes 
of such bitter contention as even to threaten war. - 

When the Joint High Commission adjourned in February, 
1899, it was to reassemble upon the call of the two chairmen. 
In a memorandum which I prepared for the use of Secretary 
Hay at his request, I took the ground that it was useless for 
the Commission to reassemble until the boundary question 
was disposed of, and that, if a permanent settlement could 
not be reached, it might be possible to agree upon a modus 
vivendi as to the line in the vicinity of Lynn Canal, the only 
portion about which early trouble was threatening. 

Acting upon this suggestion a modus was effected as to the 
passes over the mountains in that locality in October, 1899, 
and thus the necessity for an immediate permanent adjust- 
ment of the boundary was overcome. 

At this stage of the question I was invited by the National 
Geographic Society to deliver a lecture upon the Alaskan 
boundary. It was felt that in view of the deadlock in the 
Commission, the public should be informed of the reasons 
which led the American members to adhere so strenuously 
to their position ; but before accepting the invitation I con- 
sulted Secretary Hay, who advised its acceptance, and said 
that the only reason he could imagine against it was that I 
would show our case to be so strong our people would never 
consent to any adjustment with Canada. I delivered the lec- 
ture in November, 1899, and it was printed in the Society’s 
magazine and in pamphlet form, and had a wide circulation. 
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After the modus vivendt was agreed upon, the seat of the 
negotiations was transferred to London. Lord Pauncefote, 
the British Ambassador in Washington, who was on a visit 
home, had several interviews with Mr. Choate, the American 
Ambassador, and the hope was held out that a satisfactory 
settlement might be reached. But when Mr. Choate solicited 
the British proposal in writing, it proved to be the same one 
which had been advanced by the British-Canadian members 
of the Joint High Commission and rejected by the American 
members, to wit, a reference of the entire Alaskan boundary 
question to arbitration upon the basis of the late Venezuela 
boundary dispute. The objection of the Americans to such 
a method was that it put in peril territory which had been 
in undisputed possession of our Government for more than 
a generation and upon which towns had been built and large 
enterprises established. The counter-proposition of the 
Americans was that the question should be referred to a joint 
commission of jurists, composed of an equal number from 
each country, and that the question should be decided by 
a majority vote of such commission, thus requiring one mem- 
ber to vote against the contention of his own Government 
before a settlement could be reached. This method was in 
conformity with the unratified arbitration treaty signed 
in 1896 between Secretary Olney and Lord Pauncefote. 

A diplomatic correspondence, extending through two. 
years, followed between Mr. Choate and Lord Salisbury. At 
Secretary Hay’s request I prepared the instructions under 
which Mr. Choate conducted the discussion, but he was not 
able to induce the British, or rather the Canadian, Govern-. 
ment to recede from its position. 

In the autumn of 1902 the vacancy in the British Embassy 
at Washington, occasioned by the lamented death of Lord 
Pauncefote, was filled by the appointment of Sir Michael H. 
Herbert, a brilliant young diplomatist, ambitious to achieve 
some notable success in his mission. Within a short time 
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after his arrival in Washington he was able to bring his 
Government and Canada to agree to accept the proposition 
of the United States, originally made in the Joint High Com- 
mission and afterwards urged by Mr. Choate in his corre- 
spondence with Lord Salisbury, and a treaty to that effect 
was signed between him and Secretary Hay on January 24, 
1908. 

This treaty provided that the question of the Alaskan 
boundary should be referred to a tribunal of six, composed 
of three members nominated by each Government; that a 
majority of votes should be necessary to a decision ; and that 
the Tribunal should render a decision which was to be made 
up of answers to seven questions specifically set forth in the 
treaty. Experience had shown that the work of courts of 
arbitration and international commissions is not infre- 
quently nullified or impaired by their members exceeding 
their powers in rendering their decisions, or by a departure 
from the terms of reference. In framing this treaty, we 
sought to avoid all error in this direction by the careful 
manner in which the points at issue were set forth. 

While Mr. Herbert had scored an important success in 
securing the assent of Canada to the treaty, an equally 
important step was yet to be taken in obtaining the assent 
of the Senate of the United States. A feeling pervaded our 
country that no concession whatever should be made respect- 
ing territory so long in undisputed possession of the United 
States. This feeling was strongly presented in an editorial 
in the leading newspaper of Washington immediately after 
the terms of the treaty were made public, in which the 
Senate was urged to reject it. 

It was contrary to my custom to discuss in publie pending 
treaty matters with which I had any connection ; but I feared 
that unless some immediate steps were taken to resist this 
feeling, it might take possession of the Senate. I also felt 
that, as it was known that I had stoutly contended for the 
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American position in the Commission and had publicly de- 
fended it, I might with propriety and possibly with some 
effect combat the spirit of the editorial; and, without 
consulting Secretary Hay, I addressed the editor a signed 
communication in the next issue of the paper, giving five 
reasons why the treaty should be ratified by the Senate. 

Mr. Hay expressed himself as greatly gratified at the time- 
liness and force of my communication, and caused it to be 
printed in pamphlet form and sent to every member of the 
Senate; and it was also printed by the Senate as a public 
document. I was especially gratified, however, by the man- 
ner in which my effort was received by those whose claims 
I had so strongly opposed, which is shown in the following 
letters : — 

British EMBAssy, 
WasuHIneTon, Feby. 2, 1903. 
Personal. 
My prar Mr. Foster: — 

I should indeed be wanting in courtesy if I did not write to 
thank you for the very fair letter on the Alaska Question 
which is published in the Washington “ Post”’ of this morn- 
ing. I know how strongly you feel that the American conten- 
tion is the correct one, and I appreciate all the more the 
justice of your observations. Such a letter, coming from you 
who have such an intimate acquaintance with the subject, 
cannot fail to carry weight with the Senate when the Treaty 
comes up for consideration by that body. 

I have worked hard to obtain the consent of my Govern- 
ment to the present arrangement ever since my arrival here, 
for I realize what a step in advance for the betterment of the 
relations between the two countries will have been gained if 
a decision is arrived at by the six jurists. 

Believe me 

Yours sincerely, 
MicHaEL H. HerBert. 
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Privy Councit, CANADA, 
Orrawa, Feb. 4th, 1903. 


Dear Mr. Foster: — 

I have just had the pleasure of reading your letter to the 
Washington “‘ Post’’ on the subject of the Alaska Boundary 
Treaty. 

Will you allow me to offer you my very sincere congrat- 
ulations for the eminently fair manner in which you have 
presented the case to the American people. 

I now hope that the treaty will be promptly ratified by the 
Senate and that a strong body of jurists will forever dispose 
of that question. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to ask to be remembered 
to Mrs. Foster. 

Yours very sincerely, 
WILFRID LAURIER. 


In order to show that my fear was not unfounded as to the 
influences which might be brought to bear to induce the Sen- 
ate to reject the treaty, I give extracts from letters which I 
received from Honorable F. W. Holls, a member of the Amer- 
ican delegation to the first Hague Peace Conference and a 
prominent advocate of arbitration. Under date of February 
9, he wrote me: ‘‘ May I ask you kindly to send me two or 
three copies of the reprint of your letter to the ‘Post’ in be- 
half of the pending Alaska Treaty? I am so curious to see 
just what can possibly be said in favor of that — to my mind 
— exceedingly dangerous and unwise agreement that I shall 
study your argument with great care and an entire willing- 
ness to be convinced.” 

Neither my printed communication nor the letter I wrote 
in reply convinced Mr. Holls. In the course of a long letter, 
he said : ‘One of the most important and influential members 
of the Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs stated to me 
emphatically that it was an arbitration treaty in which we 
risked by an adverse decision the loss of territory, the title 
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to which in the United States has been vindicated by no 
one so ably as by yourself... .It seems to me that it would 
be both safer and wiser and more conducive to friendly 
relations with Great Britain than otherwise, if the pre- 
sent treaty were promptly and decisively rejected by the 
Senate.” 

Neither the hopes of Mr. Holls nor my fears were realized, 
for the Senate, with unusual promptness and little debate, 
agreed to the ratification of the treaty within two weeks after 
it had been signed. I was requested by the President to take 
charge of the preparation of the case for the United States 
and was appointed to act as agent before the Tribunal. The 
same method was observed as to the case, counter-case, and 
printed argument, as in the Bering Sea Arbitration at Paris, 
except that the time was much shortened, the treaty having 
been proclaimed March 3, and the printed argument on both 
sides exchanged September 2. 

It is not possible within the limits of a chapter to set forth 
in any detail the claims of the two Governments as to the 
territory in dispute, and I must preserve the same course 
as in my chapters on the Bering Sea Arbitration at Paris, 
by referring the reader, who desires to follow up the subject, 
to the official publication of the proceedings of the London 
Tribunal. 

It has already been stated that the Tribunal was to be 
made up of three members appointed by each Government. 
The treaty creating it required that its members should be 
‘“impartial jurists of repute, who shall consider judicially the 
questions submitted to them.” The President nominated on 
his part Elihu Root, then Secretary of War and later Secretary 
of State; Henry Cabot Lodge, Senator of the United States 
from Massachusetts; and George Turner, Senator from the 
State of Washington. 

After the adjournment of the Tribunal it was disclosed that 
the Canadian Government complained to the British Colo- 
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nial Office that the members nominated by the President of 
the United States were not such persons as were contem- 
plated by the treaty, to wit, “impartial jurists of repute”’ ; 
but the British Government did not regard this complaint of 
such a serious character as to bring it to the attention of the 
President. It was alleged that one of the American members 
had expressed himself publicly, sometime previous to his ap- 
pointment, as strongly convinced of the justice of the claim 
of his Government. It was also objected that no one of the 
three was taken from judicial life, and that they all might be 
considered as political rather than legal representatives of 
their country. The editor of Hall’s “International Law” 
(Ed. 1904) refers to the selection of the American members 
as a “‘serious blot on the proceedings.” 

Whatever appropriateness there may have been in the ob- 
jections urged by Canada, the sequel showed that the selec- 
tion of the President was judicious. It would be difficult to 
name three men in the United States with greater experience 
in and knowledge of public affairs, with better trained minds 
for the work they had to do, and who possessed in a greater 
degree the confidence of their countrymen. It is gratifying to 
state that they acquitted themselves in their delicate posi- 
tions with entire credit to their country, without a word of 
criticism of their conduct, so far as I am aware, in either of- 
ficial or social circles of the British Capital, and it may be 
said that they displayed a judicial temperament at least equal 
to that of their Canadian colleagues, and were as susceptible 
to the arguments of opposing counsel. On one of the points 
strongly contended for by the United States, that of Portland 
Channel, they decided against their own Government, an 
example which seems to have had no effect on their Can- 
adian associates. 

Even in the United States some press criticism has been 
passed upon the action of the President in this matter, and it 
has been asserted that he should have named judges of the 
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United States Supreme Court or other high judicatory for the 
positions. It is due to the President to state that he offered 
the appointment to one of the justices of the Supreme Court, 
and that the latter declined, as it is understood, on the ground 
that he did not regard the post as in the proper line of his 
duties, and that it was not just to his associates to accept a 
position which would impose additional labor upon them. A 
second justice was then approached with a like result. There 
seems to be a growing sentiment in this country that the 
members of our highest court should not be called upon to 
discharge functions of a semi-political character, such as 
those relating to boundary disputes, nor that they should 
be burdened with additional duties when their labors are 
already sufficiently onerous. 

The British Government named as members of the Tri- 
bunal Baron Alverstone, Lord Chief Justice of England; Sir 
Louis A. Jetté, Lieutenant-Governor of Quebec; and A. B. 
Aylesworth, a member of the bar of Toronto. 

The Tribunal held its first session on September 3, 1903, in 
London, the place designated in the treaty. Some criticism 
was made of the action of Secretary Hay in proposing that 
city as the place of meeting. I cannot refrain from giving 
an extract from a protest received from an American in 
London. 

He says: ‘I am greatly surprised to see by the New York 
‘World’ that you intend to hold your meeting here in Lon- 
don. It shows that you lack a clear knowledge of the condi- 
tion of things here. There is positively strong Magnetic In- 
fluence here in London that the English use to debilitate the 
American, and which at the same time holds the Englishman 
so strong that the American actually wilts before him, as is 
shown by the foolish talk of Ambassador Bayard. . . . Am- 
bassador Choate is also a victim.” Mr. Hay was too fond of a 
joke not to accompany its transmission with a characteristic 
note as follows: — 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
WasHINGTON, June 4, 1903. 


My praR Foster: — 

I do not know whether the appropriation will provide for 
lightning rods for each of you, but, if possible, I will strain 
the point that far. 

Yours faithfully, 
Joun Hay. 


The first meeting of the Tribunal was confined to an ex- 
change of credentials of the members of that body and of the 
agents of the two Governments, fixing the days and hours of 
the sessions, and the method which should be observed by 
counsel in the oral argument which was contemplated by the 
treaty. It was arranged that sessions should be held five days 
in the week, adjourning on Friday to the next Monday, and 
that they should continue from 11 a.m. to4 p.m. The British 
counsel were to open the argument, and it was to be closed 
by the American counsel, three lawyers on each side to speak 
alternately. The Attorney-General of England, Sir Robert 
B. Finlay, opened for Great Britain, followed by David T. 
Watson, Esq., for the United States ; Mr. Christopher Robin- 
son, of Canada; Honorable Hannis Taylor for the United 
States ; the Solicitor-General of England, Sir Edward H. Car- 
son; and Honorable J. M. Dickinson closing for the United 
States. 

An adjournment of nine days was taken for the conven- 
ience of counsel, and on September 12 the oral argument be- 
gan. It occupied eighteen days, the only interruption being 
an adjournment upon the announcement of the premature 
death of Sir Michael H. Herbert, the British Ambassador in 
Washington, and to attend the funeral services held in mem- 
ory of this young diplomatist, who had united in framing and 
signing the treaty by which the Tribunal was created. 

The time consumed in the oral argument may attract the 
notice of lawyers who are accustomed to the more expedi- 
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tious methods in our domestic courts, the Supreme Court of 
the United States, for instance, rarely permitting arguments, 
even in important cases, to extend beyond two or three days; 
but such a period is not unusual in international tribunals. 
In the Fur-Seal, or Bering Sea Arbitration at Paris in 1893, 
the oral argument occupied forty-three days. 

A noticeable feature of the London Tribunal was the 
marked contrast in the manner of argument or delivery be- 
tween the British and American lawyers. The former were 
very deliberate in speech, rarely raising the voice, accentu- 
ating words, or using gestures. They sought to impress the 
court by their careful presentation of the facts and the co- 
gency of their reasoning. This method was doubtless very 
effective, but when it extended in the person of one advocate 
through seven days, it became somewhat tedious. On the 
other hand, the American counsel were vigorous in speech, 
frequent in emphasis, and somewhat active in gesture. They 
did not hesitate to indulge in a witticism to impress a point, 
and sometimes even ventured upon an amusing anecdote to 
illustrate their argument, which seemed to be welcomed by 
the court and enjoyed by the opposing counsel. 

The oral argument closed on October 8. Judge Dickinson, 
in the name of the counsel for the United States, thanked the 
members of the Tribunal for their patient and considerate 
hearing, and Sir Robert Finlay indorsed Judge Dickinson’s 
remarks, and, in the name of the British counsel, expressed 
their pleasure in meeting in friendly rivalry their friends from 
America. I followed with this statement : — 

“Having approached the end of the open sessions of 
the Tribunal, I desire, in the name of the Government of the 
United States and on behalf of my associates and myself, to 
make public recognition of the extreme friendliness and con- 
sideration with which we have been received by the British 
Government and its representatives. Not only has every 
facility and convenience been afforded us for the dispatch of 
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the business which brought us to this capital, but. these acts 
have beenattended with marked courtesy and kindness. And 
our sessions have been accompanied by a generous hospitality 
so characteristic of the English people. 

“Tn making this public acknowledgment, it is especially 
pleasant to recall the fact that during our prolonged sessions 
not a harsh word has been spoken, nor an unpleasant incident 
occurred to mar the harmony of our intercourse. May this be 
an indication of the character of the decision to be rendered 
by this Tribunal, which both nations await with so much 
interest.” 

To this the President of the Tribunal, Lord Alverstone, re- 
plied : “‘We are very much obliged to you, Mr. Foster. Iam 
sure His Majesty’s Government will much appreciate the 
words you have used with reference to the hospitality you 
have enjoyed.” 

On October 20 the President of the Tribunal delivered its 
decision to the two agents representing their respective Gov- 
ernments. As the treaty which provided for the adjudication 
and created the Tribunal did not go into effect till March 8, 
the entire proceedings occupied less than eight months, an 
instance of promptness in an international adjudication 
of magnitude and gravity almost without parallel. 

The questions submitted to the Tribunal were of a some- 
what complex character, and, as I have already stated, for a 
full comprehension of them an examination must be made of 
the published official documents. But the two leading points 
of the controversy may be concisely stated as follows: First, 
the contention of the United States was that under the treaty 
between Russia and Great Britain of 1825, the boundary-line 
of the strip of territory in southeastern Alaska ran back from 
the coast a sufficient distance (claimed to be about thirty 
miles) to include the head of all salt-water inlets. The Canadi- 
ans contended that the line cut across various of these inlets, 
so as to give them access to the ocean. Second, a difference of 
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views existed as to the water boundary-line on the south, at 
and in the vicinity of 54° 40’ north latitude, the United States 
claiming that it ran through Portland Canal south of a few 
uninhabited islands, and the Canadians that it ran north of 
those islands. 

In my examination for and preparation of the case I found 
that while our claim on the first point was irrefutable, there 
was ground upon which the Canadians might base an argu- 
ment in support of their contention as to the water boundary- 
line. I accordingly suggested to Secretary Hay that this con- 
dition of the question might afford an opportunity for a com- 
promise decision of the Tribunal, and that it would be well 
for him to explain the situation to the President, who had 
been very strenuous in support of our entire claim. When I 
called on the President to say good-bye before going to Lon- 
don, he took me over to a large globe in his private office, and 
apparently oblivious of my years of study of the question, 
pointed out to me a line which he thought we might agree to, 
which was the very one I had explained to Mr. Hay. I found 
he had been well ‘‘coached”’ by his Secretary of State. | 

The decision of the Tribunal, the two Canadian members 
dissenting, was in favor of the first or chief contention of the 
United States, by fixing the land boundary well back of all 
the inlets; and the water boundary was so drawn as to give 
Canada two of the four uninhabited islands. 

The two Canadian members were criticised, too severely, 
I think, for their action in refusing to sign the decision. They 
might find their defense in the language of the treaty itself, 
which says: ‘‘The decision . . . shall be signed by the mem- 
bers of the Tribunal assenting to the same.”’ They also might 
cite distinguished precedents for their conduct. The Lord 
Chief Justice of England, Sir Alexander Cockburn, who re- 
presented Great Britain onthe Arbitration Tribunal at Geneva 
which adjusted the Alabama claims, not only refused to sign 
the award, but accompanied it with a vigorous protest and 
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rather unseemly conduct. A similar precedent is to be found 
in the Halifax Fisheries Arbitration of 1877, when the Ameri- 
can member not only refused to sign the award, but ques- 
tioned its validity. A better practice was observed in the Fur- 
Seal Arbitration at Paris, in 1893. The two American mem- 
bers, Justice Harlan and Senator Morgan, were outvoted on 
almost every one of the six points submitted to the Tribunal ; 
but, without withdrawing their votes, they cheerfully united 
with their colleagues in signing the award. 

The two Canadian members of the London Tribunal did, 
however, incur more deserved criticism in their action in 
giving to the press, on the same day the decision was an- 
nounced, a carefully prepared interview, in which they de- 
clared that the decision was not judicial in its character, the 
plain inference from which was that the majority members of 
the Court had been influenced by improper motives, as the 
treaty required that they should determine “judicially”’ 
the questions submitted to them. They further gave it to be 
understood that their British colleague, after agreeing with 
them in their position as to Portland Channel, changed his 
attitude and voted with the American members; and they 
added that there is ‘‘no process of reasoning whereby the line 
thus decided upon by the Tribunal can be justified.” It is 
hardly necessary for me to accentuate the impropriety of 
judges arraigning in the public press their colleagues on the 
bench for improper motives and inconsistent conduct. Lord 
Alverstone said, referring to this matter, that he declined to 
justify or explain his conduct, because such a course would 
be a death-blow to the confidence reposed in the British 
bench. He needs no vindication. No living man has had 
greater experience in international adjudications, and no one 
has done more to preserve peace and good will between the 
two English-speaking nations. 

In view of the substantial failure to sustain the British 
contention as to the boundary, it is not strange that angry 
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criticism and bitter disappointment were expressed in Can- 
ada. Similar feelings were manifested in England over the 
Geneva Award. The people of the United States were very 
angry at the Halifax Award, and were by no means pleased 
with the result of the Fur-Seal Arbitration at Paris; but the 
sober second thought of these Anglo-Saxon peoples has been 
that, however disappointing the outcome, this process of 
adjusting international disputes is better than to continue 
the controversies, and infinitely better than a resort to war. 
The British agent, Honorable Clifford Sifton, immediately 
after the announcement of the decision in London, said pub- 
licly in the most kindly spirit : ‘‘I have to say that the agent 
and counsel of the United States have acted with perfect 
courtesy and good faith throughout.” And on his return to 
Ottawa and the resumption of his place in the Dominion 
Cabinet, he announced that the decision would be accepted 
and carried into effect in good faith. 

The proceedings of the Tribunal were followed with much 
interest in the United States and the outcome awaited with 
a degree of confidence not unmixed with anxiety. Something 
of the feeling may be seen from the letter of Secretary Hay, 
written in reply to one from me giving the details of the 
situation in London up to the opening of the oral argument: 


Newsury, New Hampsuire, Sept. 20, 1903. 
Dar GENERAL Foster: 

Ihave read with great interest and satisfaction your letter 
of the 4th of September. I sent it on to the President — he 
returns it to me with the endorsement, ‘‘ An excellent letter. 
I hope all will go well.” 

Everything has gone well so far — much better, in many 
respects, than some of us had feared. Our firm, yet good- 
natured attitude, for which we have to thank you, has suc- 
ceeded in getting the Tribunal into action, and apparently in 
securing a reasonably speedy conclusion of the discussion. 
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Mr. Finlay cannot talk forever, and, sooner or later, we shall 
have a chance to show the irresistible strength of our case. 

I hear the usual pessimistic forecasts —- some from London 
— some from this side. But I shall not believe, till I am 
forced to, that Lord Alverstone can so shut his eyes to law 
and evidence as to give a verdict against us, especially as he 
must know that this is the last chance for an honorable and 
graceful retreat from an absolutely untenable position. I am 
sincerely sorry they have got themselves into such a fix; but 
it is their own fault, and they will make a fatal mistake if 
they refuse to avail themselves of the opportunity we have 
given them to get out. 

Iam, with best wishes, 

Faithfully yours, 
JoHNn Hay. 


The decision of the Tribunal was the occasion of editorials 
in all the London dailies the morning after its delivery, the 
most of which were in good spirit, as evidenced from this 
extract from the “Times”: ‘Englishmen will assuredly feel 
now, and most Canadians will, we believe, very soon agree 
with them, that the inestimable gain of settling definitely a 
question which offered perennial opportunities for exciting 
discord between two great kindred nations is one that far out- 
weighs any disappointment aroused by a decision which, after 
all, practically leaves things as it in fact found them.” 

Secretary Hay was prompt in sending me a cablegram as 
follows: “ We all send cordial congratulations on the result of 
your arduous labors. It is a decision which does honor to 
both nations.” The President’s message to me was: ‘‘I can- 
not congratulate you sufficiently on your admirable work and 
on the result.’’ Mr. Choate, in a farewell note to Mrs. Foster 
on our leaving for home, wrote: ‘‘Again, good-bye, I have 
greatly enjoyed your company and General Foster’s. His 
success here must be a lifelong satisfaction to him, as it 
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always will be to his country.” On landing in New York I 
found a brief note from Mr. Hay: “Dear General, welcome 
home, and Io Triumphe!” 

I made reference in my remarks already quoted to the 
courtesies of the British Government. There was set apart in 
the Foreign Office in Downing Street a series of apartments 
for the use of the Tribunal and those connected with it. The 
public sessions were held in the ambassadorial reception- 
room, a large and commodious hall, well lighted and artistic- 
ally decorated. Adjoining this was a consultation-room for 
the private sessions of the Tribunal, and connected with it 
was the state dining-room, where a bountiful collation was 
served at the daily recess of the Tribunal. Adjoining the 
other end of the ambassadorial hall were a number of spa- 
cious rooms devoted to the use of the agent and counsel of 
the United States and the British agent and counsel. 

Our stay in London was at the season (September and 
October) when the city is practically deserted by the mem- 
bers of official and social life. For generations past such has 
been the fashion. Mr. George M. Dallas, American Minister 
there more than fifty years ago, in his interesting “‘ Letters,” 
wrote: ‘No city can be imagined duller than London... 
during this season, when Parliament, public functionaries, 
club frequenters, the Court, and fashion have all sped away 
as if flying from pestilence. Everything becomes insipid, 
languid, and listless. The resorts, the libraries, the galleries, 
the shows are shut up. The great thoroughfares are thinned. 
The crowd of equipages have vanished.” 

Nevertheless, the members of the Tribunal and staff were 
the recipients of many social attentions. They were guests at 
many ‘‘week-end’’ parties in the country, none of which were 
more cordial or entertaining than those of Lord Alverstone at 
his country-seat in Surrey. The Lord Mayor gave a banquet 
at Mansion House in their honor. The Goldsmith’s Company, 
one of those unique and ancient guilds of London, also gave a 
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banquet in honor of the Tribunal, as a mark of appreciation 
especially of Lord Alverstone, who was a member of the 
guild. A reception and dinner of the Pilgrims of London 
was presided over by Field Marshal Earl Roberts. The King 
returned to Buckingham Palace to give audience to the Tri- 
bunal; and every official attention possible at that season 
was extended to it. 

Amongst the members of the Tribunal, the agents, and 
counsel there were many exchanges of dinners, receptions, 
and other social courtesies, and the dullness of the season in 
London life was hardly felt by them. Of those individual en- 
tertainments one of the most notable was that given by Lord 
Strathcona and Mount Royal, the Resident Agent of the 
Dominion of Canada. He was a man of wealth and enter- 
tained his guests in princely style. At the age of eighty-three 
he was able to represent the Dominion in public affairs, and 
was very active and vivacious in society. The participation 
of old men in society is and has been a special feature of Lon- 
don life. It was noticed by Mr. Dallas, who refers to the won- 
derful readiness of the oldest and ablest men to mingle, night 
after night, and all night, in the light gayeties of life; and he 
gives a long list, among whom figured Lord Lyndhurst at 85, 
Brougham at 80, Lansdowne at 77, Palmerston at 75, and 
Baron Park at 75, who were found wherever amusement, 
though in the form of mere show, was to be had. 

One of the most interesting of our excursions to the country 
was that made by Mrs. Foster and myself upon a special 
invitation from Sir Henry M. Stanley, who had a charming 
country-place in Berkshire. I had never before met Sir Henry, 
but we knew much of each other through mutual friends ; and 
he sent me a message that he was not able to come to the city 
to see me, and begged that we would make him a visit. He 
was paralyzed in his lower limbs, but was strong and clear 
intellectually as ever and talked with me with great anima- 
tion about the countries I had visited. He died some months 
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later. His wife, a member of the well-known Tennant family, 
a brilliant and interesting woman, has married again, but 
retains her name of Lady Stanley, a practice, I am told, not 
uncommon in England. 

The only disagreeable feature of our stay in London was 
the miserable weather which attended us — rain, chilliness, 
cold, clouds, and little sunshine. It is a subject upon which 
foreign visitors to the metropolis usually descant. Hence it 
is arelief to hear an occasional good word for London weather. 
Mr. Hay, in a letter to me while he was Ambassador, wrote: 
“T start in a day or two for a little glimpse of African sun- 
shine. I have not seen the orb of day for three months. I do 
not kick at the English weather —I rather like the warm 
winter, without snow. But the darkness grows tiresome after 
a while and the humidity affects the spirits.” 

President Roosevelt has been credited by the public press 
with the statement that the result at London was ‘‘ the great- 
est diplomatic victory of the United States during the present 
generation.” Secretary Hay, in one of his letters, stated that 
the event was “‘one of the greatest transactions of my life.” 
It is not becoming in one who was a participant in the pro- 
ceedings so characterized to discuss these declarations. I may 
say, however, without impropriety that the greatest value of 
the decision is not in the detailed terms of the award, but 
in the fact that it brought to a conclusion an irritating con- 
troversy — that it removed a serious obstacle to better 
relations between these two neighboring countries. 

The chief credit on the American side for this result is due 
to the President and the Secretary of State, who had the 
courage, against many protests and in spite of the prevailing 
sentiment that it would be a useless proceeding, to submit the 
question to a judicial tribunal. Still greater credit is due 
the Prime Minister of Canada, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, who, in the 
face of stronger opposition, consented to such a reference. 
While the outcome was not such as he desired, it was doubtless 
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a relief to him to know that this dangerous subject was re- 
moved from the arena of controversy, and with the lapse of 
time his people have come to recognize that he acted wisely 
and for the best interests of his country. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 
THE HAGUE PEACE CONFERENCE — ITS ORGANIZATION 


Fou.owine the public announcement in 1906 that the Em- 
peror of Russia, accepting the suggestion of the President of 
the United States, would convoke a second peace conference 
of all the nations of the world, the Imperial Chinese Minister 
in London, Mr. Wang, sent a memorial to the Emperor re- 
commending my appointment as a delegate to represent the 
Chinese Government at the coming conference. Mr. Wang’s 
residence in the principal Capital of Europe had led him to 
the conviction that his Government could not be properly 
represented at such a world conference without having among 
its delegates one more experienced in diplomatic matters and 
better versed in international law than any Chinese subject 
likely to be appointed. 

The memorial of Mr. Wang was supported by a memorial 
from Sir Chentung Liang Cheng, the Chinese Minister in 
Washington, and in due time these memorials were favorably 
acted upon and I was appointed a delegate. This being the 
second time I had had conferred upon me by the Emperor of 
China an important trust, I esteemed the appointment one 
of high honor and responsibility. My commission was in- 
scribed on a large scroll of yellow parchment, with an artistic 
hand-sketched dragon border, with a double text of Chinese 
and Manchu characters and the Imperial Seal between them 
— credentials much more imposing in form than those given 
by Western nations. 

With the approval of the Chinese Government, I selected 
as my secretary Mr. H. R. Whitehouse, who more than 
twenty years before had been my private secretary in Madrid. 
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Since then he had filled several diplomatic posts in the serv- 
ice of the United States and was an accomplished scholar in 
several European languages. I sailed from New York on 
May 31, 1907, accompanied by my wife and my grandson, 
John Foster Dulles, a student of Princeton University, aged 
nineteen, who, on our arrival at The Hague, was made a sec- 
retary of the Chinese delegation, and because of his know- 
ledge of the French language was enabled to render useful 
service to the delegation. 

The Second Peace Conference at The Hague was, in some 
respects, the most important event in the history of the hu- 
man race. It-was the first time that the political representa- 
tives of all the nations of the earth had met together. During 
the last half-century it had grown to be the practice for the 
delegates of many nations to hold conventions for the pro- 
motion of specific interests, as the Red Cross, the Postal 
Union, protection of submarine cables, and the like. But 
never before had all the nations through their diplomatic 
representatives assembled in one body to consider their mu- 
tual interests, and especially to concert measures to promote 
peace and to prevent war or to ameliorate its horrors and 
inconveniences. 

The significance of this event is the more conspicuous when 
we recall the history of mankind. In the remotest ages it was 
the struggle of one warlike nation to dominate the rest. In 
Greece the Amphictyonic Council represented a few petty 
states occupying a small territory, while all the world beyond 
were barbarians and enemies. In the long sway of Rome no 
independent nation was tolerated within the reach of its war- 
like legions. In medieval times the Popes sought to restrain 
the arrogance and cruelty of sovereigns, but Christendom 
then covered but a small part of the surface of the globe, and 
their influence was slight in preserving peace. The Congress 
of Westphalia and other diplomatic gatherings of the later 
centuries were of a few European nations only, and were the 
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offspring of long and bloody wars. The Congress of Vienna 
of 1815 and others following the fall of Napoleon resulted in 
the league of a few despotic Powers and the utter disregard 
of the rights of all others. 

The latter half of the nineteenth century showed a marked 
improvement in the spirit which governed the deliberations 
of the conferences of European diplomats, the most notable 
of which was that of Paris of 1856, which promulgated the 
four rules as to privateering, free ships, and blockade. The 
influence of commerce and a spirit of international justice 
were beginning to be felt among the Great Powers. The Pan- 
American Conference which met in Washington in 1889-90 
was another indication of this growing sentiment. The con- 
vocation of the First Peace Conference at The Hague in 1899, 
where twenty-five nations met in time of peace to consider 
their mutual interests, was the inauguration of a new era in 
international relations. Butit required the concurrence of all 
the nations of the earth to give it world-wide application, and 
this was the unique significance of the Second Peace Confer- 
ence at The Hague. 

The place of meeting was wisely chosen. It did not afford 
the comforts and attractions of some of the larger capitals of 
Europe, but it was an appropriate place for such an assembly. 
The reasons, in part, for the choice have been officially given. 
The rescript of the Czar which constituted the invitation to 
the First Conference in 1899 stated that “His Imperial Maj- 
esty considers it advisable that the Conference should not 
sit in the capital of one of the Great Powers where so many 
political interests are centred, which might impede the pro- 
gress of a work in which all the countries are equally inter- 
ested.” 

The President of that Conference in his opening address 
said: ‘‘In the quiet surroundings of The Hague . . . upon 
the historic ground of the Netherlands, the greatest problems 
of the political life of States have been discussed ; it is here, 
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as we may say, that the cradle of the science of international 
law has stood; for centuries the important negotiations be- 
tween European Powers have taken place; and it is here 

. we find ourselves surrounded by great historic tradi- 
tions.” 

Besides these considerations, The Hague is an attractive 
city, well built, interspersed with open squares ornamented 
with historic statues and works of art, has one of the most 
unique picture galleries of Europe, many scientific institu- 
tions, libraries, and clubs, is intersected by canals which add 
to its picturesqueness, and surrounded by extensive parks 
with giant trees and pleasant drives and walks. It is situated 
two miles inland from the ocean, but the suburb of Schevenin- 
gen, with its palatial hotels, shops, and boulevard, is one of 
the noted seaside resorts of the Continent. Nevertheless the 
Dutch Capital could hardly be considered gay by pleasure- 
lovers. This is indicated by the fact that the theatre is only 
open during the three winter months. An ambassadorial 
delegate, noting the absence of such attractions, remarked 
that the only form of amusement he had found was ‘‘listen- 
ing to a hand-organ from the hotel window, and that came 
only once a week.” 

The little Kingdom of Holland is one of the most interest- 
ing countries of the world, and the sojourner may profitably 
spend weeks and months in visiting its historic scenes, ex- 
amining its institutions, and studying the character of its 
people. The thriftiness and industry of its inhabitants and the 
general air of prosperity do not fail to impress the stranger. 
The Dutch are among the most intelligent of all countries; 
education reaches the lowest classes; and the government 
and society give evidence of the general enlightenment. The 
country possesses special interest for Americans as the home 
of refuge for some years of the Pilgrim Fathers; to its great 
leader, William the Silent, we are chiefly indebted for the 
freedom of thought and worship incorporated in our Con- 
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stitution ; and we drew largely from its experience in framing 
our system of government. 

The Dutch are naturally proud of their history, of their 
great achievements in war, in colonization, and the establish- 
ment of free institutions; and their public men feel very 
keenly their present situation, threatened on the east by the 
great military establishment of Germany and on the west 
by the preponderant naval power of Great Britain. One of 
the late Prime Ministers talked very fully and freely with 
me on the subject, lamenting the helplessness of “my poor 
country,” as he termed it, to resist the ambitious designs or 
political exigencies of either of those great Powers. He said, 
“We stand constantly in fear of them. If a great war 
should occur in Europe one of the results may be the loss of 
our independence. Only a little while ago, when the Morocco 
question was disturbing the relations of Germany and France, 
forty-two German warships were sent into our ports as a 
naval demonstration; and after they were withdrawn, fifty- 
four British men-of-war paid us a similar visit.” 

One of the things which most attracts foreigners is the 
indomitable energy and persistency with which the people 
of the Netherlands — the Low Lands — protect themselves 
from the ever-threatening inroads of the ocean and the prac- 
tical use they make of the great water-supply in their canals 
to cheapen transportation and for irrigation. President 
Roosevelt in his trip down the Mississippi referred in one of 
his speeches to the herculean work of the Hollanders, and 
stated that, with one tenth of the effort and expense, we, an 
infinitely greater and richer nation, might reclaim and render 
secure from floods the rich bottom-lands of the much more 
extended Mississippi Valley, and at a comparatively small 
cost might utilize for constant and cheap transportation 
the abundant waterways which Nature has provided us. 

In addition to the interest which attached to the Dutch 
people and their Capital, the delegates to the Second Peace 
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Conference were provided a place of meeting full of historical 
associations. The Binnenhof had its origin in the thirteenth 
century as the residence of the Count of Holland, constitut- 
ing a fortress and series of buildings surrounded by a moat. 
It has undergone changes, but the old gate of entrance still 
stands and much of the ancient architecture. Within this 
enclosure many of the important scenes in Dutch history 
were enacted. The Ridder-Saal, or Hall of the Knights, the 
meeting-place in medieval times of the knights of Holland 
and where they and their retainers held their feasts, was fitted 
up by the Government for the sessions of the Conference. 

It is a spacious and imposing hall, with high vaulted ceil- 
ing and artistic stained-glass windows, very attractive in 
appearance, but on account of its bad acoustic properties 
unsuited for the deliberations of the Conference. Hence only 
the formal meetings, or, as they were termed, the plenary 
sessions were held in it ; and smaller rooms in the same build- 
ing were comfortably arranged for the deliberative sessions. 

Forty-six nations were invited to the Conference and their 
names were enrolled, but only forty-four sent delegates; no 
representatives appearing from Costa Rica and Honduras, 
the former possibly for pecuniary reasons and the latter 
because of a revolution and disputed authority. The only 
other independent countries of the world not represented 
were Abyssinia and Liberia, both unimportant factors in 
international affairs. 

A Korean delegation, bearing credentials from the Em- 
peror, appeared at The Hague and sought recognition, but 
received no encouragement. The action of the Emperor in 
conferring upon Japan full authority to represent Korea 
in its foreign relations was accepted as an accomplished fact. 
This action of the Emperor led to his dethronement while the 
Conference was in session. The right of Cuba to send dele- 
gates was not questioned, notwithstanding the actual as- 
sumption of the government in that republic by the military 
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authority of the United States. In that case, however, the 
functions of the diplomatic representatives of the Republic 
had not been interrupted. 

In the invitations sent by the Emperor of Russia to the 
nations, no limit had been fixed as to the number of their 
representatives. The result was that no uniformity existed 
in the delegations, but there was a general similarity. The 
delegation of the United States, for instance, numbered 12 
persons, including secretaries and experts; Great Britain, 
13; Germany, 10; Russia, 14; Austria, 14; France, 14; Bra- 
zil, 12; Mexico, 4; Panama, 2, etc. 

The enumeration of the personnel of the delegation of the 
United States of America will indicate in a general way the 
composition of those of other nations, especially the Great 
Powers. The three first delegates of the United States, with 
the rank of ambassador, were Joseph H. Choate, late Ambas- 
sador to Great Britain; Horace Porter, former Ambassador 
to France; and Uriah M. Rose of Arkansas, former President 
of the American Bar Association; to these were added, with 
the rank of plenipotentiary, David J. Hill, Minister to the 
Netherlands, and William I. Buchanan, former Minister to 
Argentina; General George B. Davis, Judge-Advocate- 
General, in representation of the Army, and Admiral Charles 
S. Sperry, of the Navy; James B. Scott, Solicitor of the De- 
partment of State, as technical delegate and expert in inter- 
national law; Charles H. Butler, Reporter of the Supreme 
Court, technical delegate and expert attaché ; and a secretary 
and two assistant secretaries. 

As indicated from this list, the Great Powers had three 
classes of delegates: First, diplomatists; second, army and 
navy representatives ; and, third, experts in international law 
and diplomatic formulas. In one respect, however, the Euro- 
pean delegations differed from that of the United States in 
that their members were largely persons who had had experi- 
ence in the work of international conferences and commis- 
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sions, whereas none of the United States delegates, with a 
single exception, had ever sat in such a conference. These 
nations keep at their command experts especially in inter- 
national law, who are always called upon for such service; 
men like Renault of France, Lammasch of Austria, and Mar- 
tens of Russia; and they have the greater influence in a con- 
ference because of their experience and recognized learning. 

The first three delegates from the United States, it is 
noted, were given the rank of ambassador, while in the dele- 
gations of the other leading Powers only the first delegate 
was named an ambassador. It was supposed that this rank 
would give our delegates greater prominence and usefulness, 
but it proved a pure fiction, and our Government as a demo- 
cracy might well have avoided setting an example to the 
monarchies of the world of the cultivation of rank and 
personal distinction among delegates, who should be in name, 
as they were in fact, on an equality. The only effect of their 
high rank was to cause some inconvenience to the hosts in 
the seating at dinner-parties. 

Thirty out of the forty-four nations at the Conference sent 
no delegates of ambassadorial rank, and all were upon the 
same footing in respect to their rights in the sessions. The 
seating of the delegations was arranged in the order of the 
names of the nations in their alphabetical order in the French 
language. The same order was observed in the calling of the 
roll. In all these respects the great and small nations stood 
upon the same plane, and not only were entitled to but did 
receive the same respect and treatment. 

The delegates arrived at The Hague from all quarters of 
the earth about the same time, and were in large measure 
strangers to each other. It was a perplexing question for the 
resident diplomatic body to determine how these gentlemen 
were to exchange their official calls or to become acquainted 
with each other. After grave deliberations it was decided that 
on the day before the meeting of the Conference each mem- 
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ber of a delegation was to leave his card upon all the mem- 
bers of the other delegations, also upon all the palace officials 
and the heads of the different departments of the Dutch 
Government, including the wives. Hence on that day the 
streets of The Hague and of Scheveningen were full of auto- 
mobiles and carriages, dashing about in hot haste in all direc- 
tions, with the secretaries of the respective delegations leav- 
ing handfuls of cards at every stopping-place. After these 
perfunctory card-visits, each member of the Conference was 
supposed to have made the acquaintance of his colleagues. 
My secretaries reported that in that one afternoon they had 
deposited eleven hundred cards, and it was estimated that 
a total of 95,836 cards had been distributed by and to the 
delegates and officials. 

The Second Peace Conference had been initiated by Pre- 
sident Roosevelt, but he had yielded to the intimation of the 
Czar that it would be pleasing to him, as the initiator of the 
First, to call the Second Conference. ‘In accordance with 
the call the delegates assembled in the Hall of the Knights 
on Saturday afternoon, June 15, 1907. The Conference was 
called to order by Mr. van Tets van Goudriaan, Dutch Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, who welcomed the delegates in the 
name of Queen Wilhelmina, and named M. Nelidoff, Russian 
Ambassador to France, as President of the Conference, who 
delivered an address reviewing the work of the Conference of 
1899 and expressing hope for a still further advance by the 
present Conference, but at the same time cautioning its mem- 
bers not to indulge in extreme expectations. The organiza- 
tion was further advanced by the selection of Mr. W. Doude 
van Troostwijk, of the Dutch Foreign Office, as Secretary, 
who proved a most efficient and courteous officer; and 
a number of assistant secretaries, taken from the various 
delegations, were chosen. 

At the second session it was determined to follow the action 
of the First Conference, and to divide the members into four 
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commissions and assign to each of them specific subjects for 
their consideration. M. Bourgeois, first delegate of France, 
was named chairman of the First Commission ; M. Beernaert?s 
first delegate of Belgium, of the Second Commission ; Count 
Tornielle, first delegate of Italy, of the Third Commission ; 
and Professor Martens, of Russia, of the Fourth Commission. 
The first, second, and fourth of these gentlemen had acted 
as chairmen of the three commissions into which the First 
Conference was divided. 

Considerable criticism was made upon the method of or- 
ganization, as being in the hands of a small coterie of Euro- 
pean members, which left the Conference nothing to do but 
accept their arrangements. In view of the initiative of Pre- 
sident Roosevelt, it was felt in some quarters that one of the 
chairmanships should have been given to the first delegate of 
the United States. But he had not been a member of the First 
Conference and did not speak French. The feeling manifested 
led to the conviction with the majority of the delegates that 
in future conferences the organization should be left to the 
free action of its members, and not controlled by one Power 
or a coterie of a few European States. 

Another feature of the Conference which occasioned com- 
ment was the monarchical spirit which marked its proceed- 
ings. For instance, in sending messages to the Emperor of 
Russia thanking him for convoking the Conference, and to 
the Queen of the Netherlands for extending the hospitable 
reception, the messages were “‘laid at the feet”’ of their ma- 
jesties. Had the phraseology of the republics, who consti- 
tuted almost one half of the representation, been followed, 
those messages would have been ‘‘ placed in the hands”’ of the 
heads of state. 

The method of procedure or dispatch of business was some- 
what unique. The Conference was too numerous to constitute 
a satisfactory deliberative body, hence the division into com- 
missions. Each delegation was at liberty to assign its mem- 
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bers to the several commissions as it saw fit. The First Com- 
mission was given the subject of arbitration and kindred mat- 
ters, such as the permanent court and the prize court ; the Sec- 
ond and Third Commissions had charge of the rules and meth- 
ods of military and naval warfare ; and the Fourth Commission 
of all other matters embraced in the programme, such as the 
immunity of private property at sea, contraband, blockade, 
rights of neutrals, etc. For instance, I chose assignment in 
the First and Fourth Commissions, leaving the Second and 
Third to be attended by the Chinese military delegate. Every 
delegate, however, was at liberty to attend the sessions of any 
of the commissions. By this arrangement there were rarely 
more than one hundred delegates present at any session. 

Four days of the week were given to the meetings of the 
commissions, there being a forenoon and afternoon session, 
and they were so arranged that no two commissions were in 
session at the same time. Saturday, Sunday, and Monday 
were free days, which were devoted to consultations, prepar- 
ation for the coming sessions, or excursions to places of in- 
terest. After the close of every afternoon session a very sump- 
tuous lunch was served in an adjoining room by the Dutch 
Government, which afforded opportunity to cultivate more 
intimate acquaintance and a freer exchange of views among 
the delegates. 

The method of business was for the delegations or mem- 
bers to introduce at the sessions of the commissions such 
propositions in writing as they chose upon the subjects indi- 
cated in the programme set forth in the correspondence of 
the Russian Government preceding the convocation. Those 
propositions were then printed and copies sent to each dele- 
gate. In due time they were taken up and discussed in the 
Commission to which the subject pertained, but previous 
notice was given of the topic which was to occupy the atten- 
tion of each coming session. 

The discussions were carried on mainly by written ad- 
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dresses, which were read by the speaker, and especially in the 
earlier sessions of the commissions there was very little ex- 
temporaneous debate, and hence scant opportunity for the 
display of oratory. 

After all had spoken who desired on a given proposition or 
project, a vote was usually taken upon it. The roll of the 
nations was called, and each delegation cast a single vote. 
Often a reservation or explanation accompanied the vote of 
a delegation, and on controverted propositions some nations 
were apt to abstain from voting, awaiting instructions. from 
the home Government or because they did not choose to take 
a positive position. 

If the proposition was voted down, that terminated its 
consideration. If it was carried by a considerable majority, 
it was usually referred to a Committee of Examination (comilé 
d’examen), consisting of a comparatively small number and 
representing the views of the majority and of the different 
phases of the opposition. It was the duty of this committee 
to seek to reconcile the conflicting views and reach some form 
of proposition upon which there would be unanimity. 

The foregoing brings out the fact that this assemblage of 
the nations was not a parliament or legislative body, but a 
conference for exchange of views; and that no definite and 
binding action could be taken respecting which there was any 
considerable dissent ; in other words, all measures had to be 
adopted by unanimity. This fact was illustrated by the ac- 
tion of the Conference upon one of the most important meas- 
ures which it had before it. After several weeks of earnest 
discussion there seemed to be a general disposition to accept 
it, but the delegation of one nation manifested an irreconcil- 
able opposition. This nation was able to bring to its aid four 
other nations, only one of which was of great importance. It 
was proposed that the overwhelming majority of nations 
should unite in a treaty upon the subject; but the objecting 
nations gave it to be understood that they would regard such 
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a step as a disregard of the rights of the minority, and that 
they would withdraw from the Conference if such action 
was taken. This intimation caused the abandonment of the 
proposed action. 

If the Committee of Examination was successful in recon- 
ciling the conflicting views, the proposition was amended ac- 
cordingly and reported back to the Commission. If the new 
form of the proposition was accepted by the Commission, it 
was in due time submitted to the Conference in plenary ses- 
sion and approved by it. Sometimes, however, the report of 
the Committee of Examination was not accepted by the Com- 
mission, and after discussion the proposition was again sub- 
mitted to the Committee with instructions. It may thus be 
inferred that a considerable part of the work of the Confer- 
ence was done in these select and small committees. This 
was especially true in the last weeks of the Conference. 

After the propositions or projects had passed the plenary 
sessions they were referred to an Editing Committee (comité 
de rédaction), cormposed of the most expert members in diplo- 
matic practice and expression, whose duty it was to put them 
into the form of conventions to be signed by the delegates and 
ratified by the nations. It was the duty of this committee to 
make the language clear where vague, and to see that there 
was no conflict between the various conventions. 

The language of the Conference was the French, but any 
delegate was permitted to speak in the language he chose to 
use. If in another language, a translation or epitome of it in 
French was at once given. Mr. Choate, the head of the Amer- 
ican delegation, always spoke in English. He said he pre- 
ferred to speak in good English rather than the bad French 
used by so many of the non-French delegates. Herr Kriege, 
the second German delegate and representative of the For- 
eign Office of Berlin, spoke in German, although he had a 
conversational knowledge of French and English. The first 
delegate of Japan usually spoke in French, but in the heat of 
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debate he sometimes turned to English, in which he was more 
proficient. 

At one of the sessions I was surprised to hear one of the 
delegates from Bulgaria, the Attorney-General of his Govern- 
ment, address the Conference in English. Soon afterwards he 
sought me out and said he wanted to make my acquaintance 
in order to express to me his gratitude to my country. He 
then explained that he had received his education at Robert 
College (an institution established at Constantinople by 
American Congregationalists and Presbyterians), where he 
learned his English, and that to President Washburn and his 
associates he owed a debt that he could never repay. He 
added that there were more than one hundred of the former 
students of Robert College who were holding prominent posi- 
tions in the Government of Bulgaria, and that his country 
owed its independence and enlightenment in large measure 
to that institution. 

The reporters for the press and the public were excluded 
from the sessions of the commissions, the delegates were 
enjoined by the presiding officer to observe secrecy as to the 
proceedings, and to supply the demand for news a report of 
each session was to be prepared by the Secretary of the Con- 
ference and furnished to the press. But it was found im- 
practicable to enforce the secrecy. All propositions and a 
proces verbal or report of each session were printed and sent in 
triplicate to each delegate, and they were easily obtainable 
by enterprising newspaper men, and, besides, the average 
delegate spoke not only to the Conference, but for his home 
constituency, and was not averse to seeing his speeches in 
print. 

A daily newspaper (Courrier de la Conférence), devoted 
exclusively to the Conference, was published and sent to all 
the members. Its editor, William T. Stead, was a well-known 
Iinglish editor, writer, and speaker ; a man of idiosyncrasies 
and high ideals, but not very practical in the advocacy of his 
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schemes. He was unsparing in his criticism of the conduct of 
the British delegation, and was quite free in the expression 
of his opinion respecting other delegates. 

During the sessions The Hague was visited by a number of 
persons and committees, representatives of peace societies 
and other humanitarian organizations, seeking to impress 
their views upon the delegates. As a rule they received re- 
spectful consideration by the President and delegates. Prob- 
ably the most notable of these was Baroness von Suttner of 
Austria, the author of the novel ‘‘Lay Down Your Arms,” a 
strong and effective picture of the horrors and uselessness of 
war, which won for her the Nobel Peace Prize. Mrs. Foster 
and I saw a good deal of her during her stay, and learned to 
admire her intellectual accomplishments and her devotion 
to the cause of peace. 

The personnel of the Conference was a subject of interest- 
ing study. Never before had there been such an assemblage 
of public men. They were the select of the nations, persons 
who had achieved distinction in the service of their respect- 
ive Governments and had shown peculiar fitness for the im- 
portant work entrusted to them. 

The President of the Conference, M. Nelidoff, was chosen 
because he was at the head of the Russian delegation, whose 
ruler, the Czar, had convoked the assembly. He entered the 
diplomatic service in the Russian Foreign Office while Nessel- 
rode still was at the head of that Ministry, and served through 
the time of Gortchakoff, thus having the personal inspiration 
of these two greatest of Russian diplomatists. He drew up 
and was a signatory of the Treaty of San Stephano, which he 
saw torn to pieces at Berlin, had served as Ambassador at 
Constantinople and at Rome, and now holds the post of Am- 
bassador at Paris. He is a thoroughly trained diplomat, and 
presided with dignity and acceptability, but did not exercise 
the influence upon the delegates which a man of stronger in- 
tellectual force might have done. But he came to The Hague 
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in poor health, and as a consequence was confined to his room 
during a part of the sessions. He won the sympathy of his 
colleagues in the following words of his address at the final 
adjournment: ‘‘The delegates to the Second Peace Con- 
ference have finished their work. . . . Many among us will 
meet again here some years from now. I, among others, shall 
not be present, but I hope that in working on the continu- 
ance of our task you will remember with sympathy our col- 
laboration, and sometimes kindly remember him who has had 
the honor of presiding over your deliberations, and is ani- 
mated by the most sincere wishes for the success of future 
conferences and the growing development of solidarity in 
international relations, based on justice and the law.” 

The Chairman of the First Commission, M. Bourgeois of 
France, was one of the most conspicuous and useful members 
of the Conference. He had had a long and varied public 
career in his own country, from the lowest to the highest 
posts, serving with a Cabinet portfolio in almost every Minis- 
try for the past fifteen years, and also as Prime Minister. 
Being a member and chairman of the same commission in the 
First Peace Conference of 1899, he was the more efficient in 
the Second; and being in thorough sympathy with the high- 
est objects of the Conference, he labored assiduously for their 
realization. 

Baron Marschall von Bieberstein, the first delegate of Ger- 
many, was a conspicuous figure in the assembly. Of large 
frame, commanding presence, and intellectual appearance, he 
would attract attention in any company. He spoke French 
fluently, and having been trained in the legal profession his 
utterances were always marked by clearness and force. These 
qualities stood him in good stead during the sessions, as on 
some of the most important questions he was in a small 
minority, and was put upon his mettle to defend his position. 
His hearing was defective, and when a delegate arose some 
distance away from him, to speak on a question in which he 
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was interested, he would stalk across the hall and stand near 
the speaker until he had concluded. 

The British delegation contained men of distinction. The 
first delegate, Sir Edward Fry, had attained eminence in his 
profession of the law, but was without experience in political 
life; hence his recognized talents were not so effective in a 
body largely composed of trained politicians. He was eighty 
years of age, the Nestor of the Conference, but in full vigor of 
health, and though he spoke French haltingly, and with a. 
broad English accent, he always commanded attention and 
his views had great weight. He is a strict member of the 
Society of the Friends, and an author of standard authority 
in works on both religion and law. 

The second British delegate, Sir Ernest Satow, had spent 
thirty-five years in the Far East, and is excelled by few as 
a Japanese scholar, but he had no opportunity to make use 
of this accomplishment in the Conference. Lord Reay, the 
third delegate, had had a rare experience. He was born at 
The Hague, was for twenty years in the Dutch diplomatic 
and legislative service, and later inherited a Scotch peerage, 
became by naturalization a British subject, and holds a seat 
in the House of Lords. 

The Dutch delegation was one of the most able and 
best equipped. The Chairman of the Second Commission, 
M. Beernaert, the first Belgian delegate, a member of the First 
Conference, of large experience at home, was recognized as a 
forceful man; but it was understood that he was not in har- 
mony with his own Government on some of the important 
questions before the Conference and in the latter part of the 
sessions ceased to exert his influence. The man of all others 
who commanded universal attention and weight when he 
spoke was Professor Renault, of the French delegation. His 
use of his native tongue was perfect, and he was sure to 
enlighten every subject which he discussed. 

The person who gained the most reputation out of the Con- 
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ference was Mr. Choate, the head of the American delegation. 
He was much handicapped by his imperfect knowledge of the 
French language, but his ability as a speaker was recognized 
early in the sessions. Hislong training at the bar, his political 
and diplomatic experience, his courtly address, and his ready 
wit admirably fitted him for the important réle he had to play. 
The American delegation presented more important and con- 
troverted propositions than any other delegation, and Mr. 
Choate had the chief burden to bear in their defense, well sup- 
ported as he was by the expert delegate, Dr. Scott. In the 
discharge of this duty he antagonized able men in the opposi- 
tion, but he never lost the respect and esteem of the delegates. 
The manner in which he sometimes met his opponents was 
illustrated in one of his replies to Baron Marschall, the Ger- 
man delegate, who at the outset seemed to give his adhesion 
to the American plan of obligatory arbitration, but later be- 
came its most strenuous opponent and succeeded in defeating 
it by minority obstinacy. He said: ‘‘ Indeed, while the Baron 
admires obligatory arbitration without reserve in the ab- 
stract form, he does not want it on earth, but prefers it in 
Heaven. He even dreams about obligatory arbitration, but 
immediately after waking up he turns toward the wall in 
order not to see it.” 

Professor Martens, one of the Russian delegates, had much 
to do with the work preliminary to the opening of the Con- 
ference, having been sent by the Russian Government to the 
Capitals of Europe to confer about the programme of subjects. 
Notwithstanding the President had been taken from the 
Russian delegation, Mr. Martens was made chairman of one 
of the most important commissions, a position which he had 
held in the First Conference. He is well versed in interna- 
tional law and the forms of diplomatic practice and is a ready 
speaker, but did not rank in point of ability with the first 
men of the Conference. He subjected himself to much criti- 
cism both by the delegates and in the press on account of his 
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conduct in the chair, freely using his position to urge his 
views of pending questions. For instance, after the debate on 
the American proposition for immunity of private property 
at sea had been closed and Mr. Choate had demanded a vote, 
M. Martens before taking a vote, according to the press report, 
“with evident irritation began a speech in opposition which, 
seeing he is chairman, was strongly lacking in discretion.” 
Other reports criticised him because “‘from the chair he takes 
an active part in the discussion.” 

One of the persons whom he most antagonized was Sefior 
Barbosa, the first delegate from Brazil, who by his frequent 
speeches sometimes exposed himself to criticism. He was one 
of the most remarkable men of the Conference on account of 
his versatile talents and his ready speech. At the beginning 
he wearied the delegates by his long discourses on almost 
every topic introduced, but before the close he had estab- 
lished himself as one of the strongest debaters and most 
erudite of the members. 

The South American nations, which took part for the first 
time, sent a number of other able men to the Conference, one 
of the most notable of whom was Sefior Drago, whose name 
has been associated with the doctrine against the collection 
by force of contractual claims against nations. These dele- 
gations acquitted themselves generally with credit and com- 
manded the respect of their associates. Some comment has 
been passed upon the fact that they did not always follow the 
lead of the United States; but that was not strange, as they 
were all independent in their duties and entitled to their own 
views of the subject before them. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 
THE HAGUE PEACE CONFERENCE — ITS RESULTS 


Durine the four months of the sessions of the Conference 
there were many questions stoutly contested, and the debates 
were often quite animated and sometimes marked by earnest 
feeling, but at no time was there any want of parliamentary 
courtesy and no animosities were engendered. As expressed 
in one of the resolutions presented by M. Bourgeois and unan- 
imously adopted at the adjournment, ‘‘all the States of the 
world, in working together for four months, not only learned 
to know each other better by getting closer together, but 
developed during this long collaboration high ideals for the 
common welfare.” 

One of the attractive features of the Conference was the 
manifestation of social courtesies. Mrs. Foster and I carried 
with us letters of introduction to a number of the Dutch fami- 
lies resident at The Hague, and we were at once ushered into 
a society as cultured and hospitable as is to be found in any 
other European Capital. Although the sessions were held 
mostly in the vacation season of The Hague, the official and 
society circles remained at home to receive and entertain the 
delegates. 

Soon after the organization all the delegates and their 
wives were received by the Queen and Prince Consort in the 
royal palace of The Hague; later the heads of delegations 
were entertained at dinner by their majesties in the royal 
palace at Amsterdam ; two garden-parties were given in honor 
of the delegates at the historic “‘House in the Woods”; and 
the Queen presented to each delegate a silver medal specially 
struck to celebrate the event, one side bearing the legend, 
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“Donum Wilhelminae Neerlandiae Reginae ad secundum pacis 
conventum legato,” and the name of the delegate; and on the 
reverse a representation of the Hall of the Knights, with 
the sun of justice shining above it. 

A most elaborate entertainment was given by the Burgo- 
master of The Hague in one of the large hotels at Schevenin- 
gen, in which the dances and songs of the Dutch peasantry 
were produced in native costumes. The city of Rotterdam 
gave a water-féte on the River Meuse, which enabled its 
authorities to show the extensive docking improvements they 
have made along the river, and concluded with a sumptuous 
entertainment in one of the public parks. The Government 
of Belgium carried all the delegates and the ladies, by rail and 
steamer, to the ancient city of Bruges, where there was given 
a medieval tournament, at which the Golden Fleece of the 
Emperor Charles V was exhibited. 

After those official entertainments, the various delegations 
began a series of dinners and evening parties which extended 
nearly to the time of adjournment. All this tended to create 
a more friendly and intimate acquaintance among the mem- 
bers, but the multiplicity was a severe test of their gastro- 
nomic capabilities. It will indicate the extent of these enter- 
tainments when I state that the American delegation gave 
four elaborate dinners to nearly one hundred guests each, and 
an evening party to more than one thousand; and these 
in addition to the private dinners of the individual delegates. 
It may be stated in this connection that the American Lega- 
tion, in one of the pleasantest suburbs, presided over by the 
Resident Minister, Dr. Hill, and his accomplished wife, was 
the centre of the most refined and hospitable entertainment, 
and was enjoyed by all the delegates. 

The Conference, which opened on June 15, closed its ses- 
sions on October 18. The result of its labors has been vari- 
ously estimated by the press and the public. In Europe a 
general spirit of skepticism seemed to prevail. In passing 
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through London on my return from The Hague I met at din- 
ner Mr. Moberly Bell, one of the proprietors of the “‘Times,” 
and Mr. Cyril, its managing editor. I complimented them on 
the accuracy of the reports of the sessions by their corre- 
spondent. ‘Do you really read them?” said Mr. Bell. “I sup- 
posed no one cared for them.” He then proceeded to say 
that he regarded the projects of the Conference as purely 
visionary, and likely to stir up more strife among the Powers 
than the good they would do. The next day I met a number of 
English statesmen at luncheon and sat by Lord St. Aldwyn 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach), a member of the late Conserva- 
tive Ministry, and I found him and most of them having 
little faith in the movement. 

Both in Europe and America, those who betieve in vast 
armaments as the best security of a nation and the surest 
test of its greatness are inclined to belittle the work at The 
Hague, even to pronounce it a failure. On the other hand, 
those who labor for the things which make for the peace of 
the world, and who believe that there is a better way than 
war to solve controversies between nations, — a way more 
honorable, practicable, economical, and humane, — see in 
the results of the Conference a notable advance on the road 
to the accomplishment of those ends; an advance not as great 
as they desired or hoped for, but a substantial advance. 

The accomplished acts of the Conference which take the 
shape of international treaties were as follows: — 

I. An amendment and enlargement of the conventions of 
the First Peace Conference of 1899 for the pacific settlement 
of international disputes, making more emphatic the duty of 
neutral nations to mediate between belligerents, perfecting 
the formation of committees of inquiry, and improving the 
order of procedure of courts of arbitration. 

II. Prohibition of the employment of force for the collec- 
tion of contractual debts against nations willing to submit 
the questions involved to arbitration. This measure was in- 
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troduced by General Porter of the American delegation, and 
is regarded as one of the most important achievements of the 
Conference. 

III. Requiring the opening of hostilities to be proclaimed 
and notice thereof by telegraph to neutral nations. 

IV. A revision of the laws and customs of war on land. 

V. Regulations concerning the rights and duties of neutral 
powers and persons in land warfare. 

VI. Regulations regarding the treatment of enemy’s mer- 
chant vessels at the beginning of hostilities. 

VII. Regulations regarding the transformation of mer- 
chantmen into warships. 

VIII. Regulations in regard to the placing of submarine 
mines. 

IX. Regulations concerning bombardment of towns by 
naval forces in time of war. 

X. The adaptation of the principles of the Geneva Con- 
vention to maritime war. 

XI. Restrictions upon the right of capture in maritime 
war. 

XII. For the establishment of an international prize court. 

XIII. Regulations concerning the rights and duties of neu- 
tral powers in maritime war. 

The object of dividing these measures into thirteen sepa- 
rate treaties was to enable the nations to sign such of them as 
they chose, and to abstain from others about which their 
Governments had made certain reservations. These treaties, 
most of which will doubtless go into effect, show that the 
accomplished acts of the Conference were of real significance 
and importance, especially the amendments to the arbitra- 
tion treaty of 1899, the conditional prohibition of the collec- 
tion of contractual debts by force, and the creation of an in- 
ternational prize court of appeal, although the latter is likely 
to be delayed in its formation. 

But the action on the measures which failed or which were 
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only partially successful were of equal significance. They can 
be noticed only very briefly. 

It was apparent before the meeting of the delegates that 
the measure which the friends of peace had most at heart, the 
limitation of armaments, would not be a subject for consider- 
ation. There had been a complete change in the attitude of 
Russia since the convocation of the First Conference in 1899, 
when the limitation of armaments had been announced as 
the chief object of the convocation. Germany remained, as in 
1899, firmly opposed to any discussion, and the influence of 
those great nations was sufficient to exclude it from the pro- 
gramme. But the feeling was so strong that some utterance 
looking to limitation should be made that a resolution was 
adopted reiterating the expression of the First Conference 
that the nations should examine the possibility of limitation, 
and, in view of the increase in armaments since that date, it 
was declared extremely desirable to see the Governments 
take up again the serious study of the question. This has been 
styled a meaningless and hypocritical declaration, but it can 
hardly be so regarded. Rather let us regard it as the yearning 
of mankind for a higher standard of greatness for nations 
than that which now rules the world. 

The immunity of private property at sea was brought for- 
ward by the American delegation at an early stage, and was 
supported by a carefully prepared speech by Mr. Choate of 
over an hour — the longest speech of the Conference. It 
brought forth a general discussion, in which the British dele- 
gation led the opposition. And singularly enough, the strong- 
est arguments they advanced were the citation of the views 
of a distinguished American naval officer and author, Captain 
Mahan, who wrote an article against the proposition for an 
English magazine which appeared just on the eve of the 
meeting of the Conference and was generally read by its mem- 
bers. It was an occasion of much comment that an American 
official would at such a time publicly antagonize his own 
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Government on a project advocated by it since its founda- 
tion. 

My view of the question was presented in a speech in which 
I sought to show that the American proposition was only the 
outgrowth or corollary of the rules of the Congress of Paris of 
1856, now accepted by all nations; and that the arguments 
against the immunity of private property could with equal 
propriety be urged against those rules. I dwelt at some 
length upon the enormous growth in recent years of maritime 
commerce and that it should be exempt from the obstruc- 
tions of war. I concluded as follows: ‘‘We can claim with 
some assurance that to-day the normal state of the nations is 
peace and their abnormal condition is war. Such being the 
case, it is perfectly proper to insist that the nations which 
will not observe the dictates of reason, but feel impelled to 
resort to war, should disturb the commerce and industries of 
the nations at peace as little as possible, and that so far as 
maritime commerce is concerned their operations should be 
restricted to the territorial waters of the belligerents . . . I 
look forward to the day when the right of search will be abol- 
ished, when contraband can only be enforced in territorial 
waters, and when the high seas shall be left free to the peace- 
ful commerce of the world, unvexed by warring Powers.” 

When the vote was taken upon the American proposition 
twenty-five nations declared in favor of it, and eleven in the 
negative. It was proposed to seek some middle ground upon 
which all might unite, but as Great Britain, Russia, France, 
and Japan, important commercial Powers, had declared 
against the principle, it was felt that no middle course was 
practicable. Later the British delegation introduced a propo- 
sition to abolish the contraband list except as to blockade, 
and the American delegation antagonized it. I felt strongly 
that both delegations were playing an inconsistent role, as 
the two propositions were nearly akin in principle, and that 
the two Governments might well have stood together, and 
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thus brought about a material advance towards the protec- 
tion of neutral commerce. 

The American delegation introduced the project of obliga- 
tory arbitration, based upon the treaties which were sub- 
mitted to the Senate of the United States in 1904, but with 
a provision which obviated the objection of that body. At 
first it seemed as if it would receive a practically unanimous 
support, but as the debate progressed Baron Marschall an- 
nounced the opposition of Germany, and he was able to bring 
four other nations to his position. The best that could be 
done under the circumstances was to adopt a resolution de- 
claring unanimously in favor of the principle of obligatory 
arbitration, and that certain differences, especially those re- 
garding the interpretation and application of treaty stipula- 
tions, were proper subjects for submission to arbitration. 
This, though a disappointment to the ardent friends of arbi- 
tration, was a decided step in advance of the action of the 
First Conference. 

The subject most stoutly and longest debated was the pro- 
ject for the establishment of a permanent court of arbitration. 
It was introduced and championed by the American delega- 
tion, but met with serious opposition from the friends of the 
present method of organizing a court and especially from the 
smaller nations, which claimed a judicial right of representa- 
tion on the court. As it was proposed to limit the court to 
fifteen or seventeen members, it was impracticable to give 
each nation a representative on it, and upon this point no 
agreement could be reached. On all other questions con- 
nected with it a plan was carefully worked out and adopted 
for the constitution and procedure. The Conference passed 
unanimously a resolution recommending to the nations the 
adoption of this plan (containing thirty-five articles) and put- 
ting it in operation as soon as an agreement is reached on the 
choice of judges. It has been suggested, as there are quite a 
number of nations ready to join in organizing the court, that 
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these unite in putting it in operation, and trust to time and 
a demonstration of its utility to bring the other nations into 
its acceptance. | 

A number of other resolutions were adopted by the Con- 
ference before its adjournment, only one of which I must take 
space to mention. This was the recommendation to the Pow- 
ers to hold a Third Peace Conference within eight years, and 
in view of past experience it called attention to the necessity 
of making suitable preparations in advance, and to this end 
it suggested that two years before the time fixed for the next 
meeting a committee should be intrusted with the preparation 
of a programme, so that the subjects to be considered might 
be studied in each country before the Third Conference meets. 

This action was one of the most important taken, as it con- 
templates the reassembling of the nations at stated periods to 
consider the matters which affect their peace and mutual in- 
terests. I have shown that the Second Conference walked in 
the footsteps of its predecessor, but made a decided advance 
over it, raising still higher the bulwark against hasty and un- 
necessary wars; and doubtless the Third Conference may re- 
solve some of the questions left unsettled by its predecessor. 
The provision for its meeting will encourage the hopes, which 
have heretofore been regarded as visionary, that the time 
may come when there may be established, in the proper sense 
of the term, a parliament of nations. 

During its sessions the Conference halted in its work to take 
part in the exercises attending the laying of the cornerstone 
of the ‘‘ Palace of Peace,” to be erected at The Hague through 
the munificence of Andrew Carnegie, an American citizen. 
The Dutch Government accepted the fund given by him, 
purchased a tract of thirteen acres, beautifully located, at a 
cost of three hundred thousand dollars, and created a com- 
mission to erect the building and hold it in trust for the use 
of the peace conferences and the arbitration courts instituted 
by them. 
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Not only did the United States exercise an important in- 
fluence at.the Conference, but there were other American citi- 
zens who were delegates in that body. Besides my own posi- 
tion in the Chinese delegation, another American acted as a 
delegate from Japan, Henry W. Dennison, who has for many 
years served as the legal adviser of that Government. A 
native of Vermont, from a clerkship at Washington he was 
appointed, in 1868, to a subordinate position in the American 
Consulate at Yokohama. After some years in that post, dur- 
ing which he devoted himself to the study of law, he opened 
a law office at Yokohama for practice before the foreign con- 
sular courts. In 1882 he was invited by the Government of 
Japan to accept the post of permanent legal adviser to its 
Foreign Office, and has continuously held that position, dur- 
ing which time he has established a high reputation as an 
international lawyer. He attended the Japanese Peace Com- 
missions at the close of the war with China and also with 
Russia. He has received from the Japanese Government the 
highest decorations attainable by any one except members of 
the Imperial family. The first delegate of Japan, speaking to 
me of Mr. Dennison’s services and position at The Hague, 
said: ‘I am the cockade; he [pointing to his forehead] is the 
brains.” 

An incident of the Conference illustrates the enterprise of 
“Young America” in foreign lands. A short time before 
leaving for The Hague, I was called upon by a young man 
bearing a letter of introduction from a professor of Harvard 
University, of which institution he was a graduate in its col- 
legiate and law departments. He had likewise taken a degree 
in the school of political science at Paris under Professor 
Renault. His object in visiting Washington was to secure 
admission, if possible, into our diplomatic service. I was 
favorably impressed by him, but was not able to aid him in 
the object of his visit. 

Soon after I reached The Hague the young man called on 
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me, and said he had come in the hope of securing a place in 
the Conference by becoming attached to some delegation, 
and thus have the benefit of this experience in fitting himself 
for the diplomatic service. I told him there was no place for 
him (as he had hoped) in the Chinese delegation and, I 
thought, none in that of the United States. I advised him to 
obtain and examine a list of the delegations of Central 
and South America, and that in some of them he might find 
a place as secretary, as he asked no compensation. 

He soon returned and told me there was only one delegate 
from the new Republic of Panama and no secretary. With 
my recommendation he was able to secure an appointment as 
Secretary from Panama, and his name forthwith appeared in 
the official published list. But his ambition did not stop there. 
Through the influence of Professor Renault he succeeded in 
being appointed on the Sécrétariat Général, and proved one 
of the most efficient and useful assistants of the Conference. 

The military delegate of China established a great reputa- 
tion as a wit, notwithstanding he was one of the most serious- 
minded of the members and never consciously attempted 
a joke. While the subject of the formal proclamation of war 
was under consideration, he asked the Commission what 
should be done when one nation declared war against another 
if the latter did not wish to fight. At another session, when 
the same subject was under discussion, he stated that he 
regarded it as important that the Conference should define 
accurately what constituted a state of war, for, said he, ““my 
country has had its navy destroyed, its ports bombarded, 
and its capital occupied by foreign troops, when the aggress- 
ing nations declared that their acts were not war, but only 
expeditions,” referring to the French hostilities of 1885 and 
the allied occupation of Peking in 1900. The only answer he 
received to his inquiries from the. Commission was a hearty 
laugh from the delegates, who regarded them as sallies of wit 
or sarcasm on the part of the Oriental member. 
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The press, speaking slightingly of the Conference, has 
variously estimated its expense at from $1,500,000 to 
$3,000,000. In order to make up the latter exaggerated es- 
timate, the expense of newspaper correspondents and their 
telegraphic and cable dispatches is fixed at $250,000 and the 
banquets and other entertainments at $525,000. Even grant- 
ing the estimate to be approximately correct, it is only about 
one third of the cost of one battleship of the latest type. ° 

It is worth more than dollars or pounds, shillings, and pence 
that the representatives of all the nations of the earth have 
gathered in one great assembly with the avowed purpose of 
promoting peace; that they came together upon a perfect 
equality, the smallest and weakest nation on the same footing 
as the most populous and powerful; that they remained in 
session for four months, discussing great questions of world- 
wide importance in a friendly spirit and without a harsh word 
or a warlike threat. 

And at the close we are able to point to substantial achieve- 
ments: The creation of an international prize court; an im- 
provement in the procedure for commissions of inquiry and 
arbitration; prohibition of the employment of force in the 
collection of debts; the adoption of further regulations for 
the amelioration of both land and naval warfare ; greater pro- 
tection of neutral commerce during war; a step in advance 
towards obligatory arbitration and the establishment of a per- 
manent arbitral court ; and provision for the periodic meeting 
of other world conferences of peace. 

It is a record of which every lover of mankind may be 
proud. It is visionary to expect that wars among nations 
will cease, but let us hope that there is the dawn of a new day, 
when right, not wrong, justice, not force, will rule in the af- 
fairs of Governments ; when no longer the world will be vexed 
by the ambition of an Alexander, a Cxsar, or a Napoleon; 
when the patriot will delight, not in the triumphs of formid- 
able navies and vast armies, but in the achievements of peace, 
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industry, and commerce in the friendly competition of the 
nations. 

My relations with my colleagues of the Chinese delegation 
were cordial and pleasant throughout the Conference. The 
first delegate, Lu Ching-tsiang, had been a member of the 
First Peace Conference, had passed more than ten years in 
the diplomatic service in Europe, and was an accomplished 
French scholar. The other delegates were the Minister Resid- 
ent at The Hague and a military expert representing the 
War Office. 

I was much hampered, however, in my duties by the in- 
structions given by the Foreign Office at Peking. We were 
not to take any active or aggressive part on any controverted 
subject, to vote with the majority, and to follow the lead of 
Great Britain and the United States where they were united. 
It may readily be seen that, under such instructions, I could 
not take any leading or influential part in the proceedings. 
The instructions may have been wise from the point of view 
of the policy of inertia pursued by the Chinese Government 
but they afforded me little opportunity to exercise my ex- 
perience in international affairs. 

The first delegate, Mr. Lu, and his European wife, as well 
as the other members ‘of the delegation, were untiring in 
their social courtesies, and I parted with them with an in- 
creased estimate of Chinese hospitality and urbanity. Our 
stay at The Hague was somewhat marred by inclement 
weather, but in all other respects it was pleasant and profit- 
able. We were glad, however, to return to our native land 
from what is to be in all probability out last visit abroad and 
my last public service. 


CHAPTER XXXTX 
PRESIDENTS UNDER WHOM I SERVED 


WHILE a law student in Harvard University, I made my first 
visit to Washington in 1855. A friend took me to the White 
House to call upon President Pierce. It was the first time I 
had been in the presence of the Chief Magistrate of my coun- 
try, and I was much impressed with the greatness and dignity 
of the office. I little thought then that I should be brought 
into personal or official relations with a long line of Presidents 
throughout the next generation. With the exception of 
Andrew Johnson, I have been honored by a commission and 
served my country under every President of the United 
States beginning with Abraham Lincoln and ending with 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

In July, 1861, I was appointed Major of the 25th Indiana 
Regiment, and received a commission as such signed by 
President Lincoln. I never had the good fortune to meet Mr. 
Lincoln, as I did not visit Washington during his term, my 
service in the army being entirely in the Ohio and Mississippi 
valleys. My father, however, was a near neighbor of his dur- 
ing his life in Indiana, and held considerable correspondence 
with him in the presidential campaign of 1860 and during 
the Civil War. 

Andrew Johnson I never knew personally and could not 
have received or accepted a commission from him, as during 
his administration I was the editor of a newspaper which was 
strongly opposed to his policy and official conduct. It was my 
fortune, however, during the war to visit his home, and I re- 
call an incident of that visit. After the occupation of Knox- 
ville, East Tennessee, by the Union forces in 1863, I was 
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ordered by our commander, General Burnside, to take a loco- 
motive and a few cars we had captured at Knoxville and 
make a military reconnaissance by the railroad up toward the 
Virginia line to ascertain the condition of the road. We tra- 
versed the railway in the night as far as the Watauga River 
near the Virginia border, where we encountered the enemy 
in fortified position, and we were compelled to return. We 
reached Greenville, the home of Andrew Johnson, early in the 
morning, where a short stop was made. Just as we were mov- 
ing off a man rushed up and boarded the train dressed in a 
morning gown and slippers. It proved to be Mr. Patterson, 
Andrew Johnson’s son-in-law, afterward a United States 
Senator from Tennessee. He had been a quasi-prisoner in his 
home since the opening of the war because of his Union senti- 
ments, and embraced this his first opportunity to escape into 
the Federal lines. 

My acquaintance with President Grant began early in the 
Civil War, and ripened later into a friendship that continued 
to the day of his death. I first saw General Grant at the bat- 
tle of Fort Donelson. At the end of the last day’s hard fight- 
ing on our right, when the enemy’s attempt to break through 
our line had been frustrated, late in the afternoon an order 
came to our brigade, on the extreme left, to form in column 
of regiments and charge the redoubt on the hill which com- 
manded Fort Donelson. It was the last struggle of the long 
battle and proved a complete success. We had hardly occu- 
pied the enemy’s works before General Grant rode up and, in 
the flush of victory, we gave him a rousing welcome. 

Near the end of the first day’s battle of Shiloh I again came 
in contact with him, when he rode up to the remnant of our 
regiment and ordered me to put it in position to protect a 
battery of artillery in the last alignment of our forces on that 
dismal afternoon. Some months later he issued a special or- 
der detaching me from my regiment for an independent com- 
mand in Kentucky; and at the close of the East Tennessee 
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campaign he recommended me for promotion as a brigadier- 
general. Doubtless our intercourse in the army made more 
easy my appointment by him to the Diplomatic Service, of 
which I have given an account in my opening chapter. 

After taking leave of him in 1873, on my departure to 
Mexico to assume my mission, I had no personal intercourse 
with him until he visited Mexico in 1880 at the termination of 
his tour of the world, of which visit I have already given an 
account. I was constantly with him during his stay of several 
weeks in Mexico and returned with him to the United States. 
During this time I was much struck with the equanimity with 
which he received the attentions and encomiums which were 
showered upon him. They did not seem to affect in the least 
his simplicity of manner and even temper. 

On my return home and retirement from the Diplomatic 
Service, I saw a good deal of General Grant in Washington 
and New York.. He seldom failed to call on me when in Wash- 
ington and I was often the recipient of his hospitality in New 
York. I recall with sadness my last visit and conversation 
with him, when he was struggling with the fatal disease which 
soon after ended his life. 

He was always a warm friend of Mexico; and he rendered 
me valuable assistance in the long contest I had, as counsel of 
the Mexican Government, in defeating the fraudulent claims 
known as ‘‘La Abra” and “Weil,” of which I give an account 
in a later chapter. An incident of that friendship is worth re- 
lating. During the Civil War he had formed the acquaintance 
of Sefior Romero, then and for many years afterwards the 
faithful and accomplished Minister of Mexico in Washington. 
After the disastrous wreck of the business firm in New York 
with which the General had associated himself so unwisely, 
Sefior Romero called upon his old friend and had confirmed 
from Mrs. Grant, what he had heard before, that they were 
actually suffering temporarily for the necessities of life; and 
when he went away, without making any reference to it, he 
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left on the mantel a note addressed to the General inclosing 
a check for fifteen hundred dollars, which the Minister had 
saved from his scanty salary. It was a timely aid, afterwards 
returned with full measure of gratitude. 

The fame of Ulysses S. Grant will rest most securely upon 
his achievements as a soldier; but his administration of the 
Presidency undoubtedly added to his reputation. His want of 
experience in civil affairs led him into many mistakes which a 
more experienced statesman would have avoided, his admin- 
istration was smirched by dishonest officials, and some of his 
most cherished policies were rejected by the country; but in 
the main his Presidency must be regarded as a successful one. 
The settlement of our difficulties with Great Britain growing 
out of the Civil War, through the Treaty of Washington of 
1871 and the Geneva Arbitration, is enough in itself to make 
an administration famous. He rendered an estimable service 
in maintaining the public credit and the faith of our war 
debt, and in placing the country upon a sound financial basis, 
against a popular clamor which would have intimidated a 
weaker man. 

His greatest mistake in political life was in consenting to 
the use of his name as a candidate before his party conven- 
tion for a third term as President. I have good reason for 
saying that he gave his consent against his better judgment. 
It was Mrs. Grant’s wishes and the ambitious plans of his 
influential partisans that brought about a reluctant assent on 
his part. 

My acquaintance with President Hayes began in the cam- 
paign of 1876, which resulted in his election. In the campaign 
of 1872 I had been the Chairman of the Republican State 
Committee of Indiana, and my success at that time led Sena- 
tor Morton and other of the party leaders to ask me to leave 
my post as Minister in Mexico, and to come home and assist 
in the electoral contest ; to which I consented. I regard that 
act as one of the most serious mistakes of my diplomatic 
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career. A diplomatic officer more than any other should be a 
non-partisan representative, and it is unwise for him to leave 
his post to take part in a political contest at home. The not- 
able speech of Daniel Webster on the confirmation of Mr. 
Van Buren as Minister to Great Britain may be read by dip- 
lomats with profit, in which he said: ‘‘ He [the American Min- 
ister] is to have no objects in his eye but American objects, 
and no heart in his bosom but an American heart; he is to 
forget self, and forget party, to forget every sinister and nar- 
row feeling, in his proud and lofty attachment to the Repub- 
lic whose commission he bears.” 

During this campaign I met and conferred with Mr. Hayes 
about the political situation, and when he came to form his 
Cabinet he proposed, as he informed me afterwards, to make 
me Secretary of War; but on conferring with Senator Morton 
he found that it would probably require three weeks to com- 
municate with and get me to Washington, and, owing to the 
critical state of affairs on the eve of his inauguration, it was 
decided to make another selection from Indiana for the Cab- 
inet, and R. W. Thompson was made Secretary of the Navy. 

In my chapter on Revolutionary Mexico, I have mentioned 
that I was summoned to Washington in 1878 to give the 
President, Secretary of State, and the Congressional Com- 
mittee information on the disturbed condition of affairs be- 
tween the two countries. During this visit I was often at the 
White House and had several afternoon drives with President 
Hayes, that being his favorite exercise. He did not impress 
me as either brilliant or possessed of superior ability, but he 
was a good conversationalist, a man of practical common 
sense, conscientious, and patriotic. The embarrassments 
which surrounded his administration were unusual. He en- 
tered on his high office with a challenged title, he had a Con- 
gress opposed to him politically throughout his term, and the 
country was passing through a crisis of the Reconstruction 
Period in the South. And yet his administration made a good 
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record for accomplished acts, it was unusually free from scan- 
dals and dishonesty, and he so conducted affairs as to turn 
the Government over to a successor chosen by his own party. 

I had less personal acquaintance with General Garfield 
than any of the Presidents with whom I was associated in 
official life. He came into prominence during my residence in 
Mexico, and my first meeting with him was in 1878 at a din- 
ner given in my honor by Secretary Evarts. I had a pleasant 
conversation with him on that occasion, and in his compli- 
mentary reference to my services in Indiana politics and in 
Mexico he exhibited that charm of manner which won for 
him such a host of devoted friends. 

Alexander II was assassinated during his Presidency, 
which, in accordance with European monarchical usage, 
made it necessary for him to re-commission me as Minister to 
Russia. I was also made by him the bearer of a message of 
condolence to Alexander III on account of the assassination 
of his father. It was a sad coincidence that very soon after 
I had delivered his message, he himself was stricken down by 
the hand of the assassin Guiteau. On my return to America 
he was still alive, though struggling with death, and I made 
my visit to Secretary Blaine at Elberon, where the seat of 
Government was temporarily located. I also attended his 
funeral services at Cleveland, and was assigned the duty of 
escorting the members of the Diplomatic Corps. 

The prevailing sentiment in the country, when Chester A. 
Arthur was nominated as Vice-President on the ticket with 
General Garfield in 1880, was that he belonged to the class of 
not very reputable politicians and that his nomination was an 
unfit one; and I partook largely of this sentiment. In a letter 
from St. Petersburg I wrote: ‘‘We hear that ex-Collector 
Arthur of New York is the nominee for Vice-President. If so, 
I am very sorry. I think he is about the very last man the 
Convention ought to have selected.” But I lived to radically 
change my opinion of him. 
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My first meeting with him was after he had assumed the 
Presidency, following the death of Garfield. I called to pay 
my respects to him while he was occupying the Butler Man- 
sion on Capitol Hill. With much graciousness of manner, he 
asked me to stand by his side as he received a delegation 
which was just calling on him. After they had gone, he had 
quite a conversation with me, in which he said that Secretary 
Blaine had informed him of my intention to resign from the 
Service, and he urged me not to do so with such hearty earn- 
estness that I almost repented of my resolution. 

After I had established myself in Washington, I saw him 
a number of times, before I was summoned by him to the 
White House in 1883 to receive the offer of the Spanish Mis- 
sion, as I have already related. This act brought me into 
closer relations with him, and during the winter of 1884-85, 
when I was called back from Spain on account of the pend- 
ency in the Senate of the reciprocity treaty, I had frequent 
occasion to meet and confer with him. No man since Wash- 
ington has occupied this high office with greater dignity or 
was possessed of more courtly manners. My intercourse with 
him led me to form a high estimate of his sound judgment and 
his statesmanlike views of public matters. He was greatly 
handicapped by his former political affiliations in New York, 
but he was able to rise above them, and as a rule his appoint- 
ments were of a high order. He was ambitious to secure the 
nomination of his party for another term, and would have 
succeeded but for one unwise appointment to office and his 
opposition to certain legislative measures of Congress. His 
chagrin and disappointment at the result probably con- 
tributed to cause his death, which occurred soon after his 
retirement from the Presidency. 

President Cleveland’s political career had been confined to 
the State of New York, and I first saw him at the Inaugura- 
tion Ball in 1885. I next met him when Secretary Bayard 
took me over to the White House to confer with the President 
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about my return to Spain, of which I have given an account 
in a previous chapter. Our interview was brief, but cordial. 
Soon afterwards I was induced to go to see him on behalf of an 
old Harvard classmate from the South, whose friends were 
pressing him for an important appointment. He listened 
patiently to what I had to say, which developed the fact that 
I had not met my friend since our college days, and my com- 
mendation of his later life was based upon the information I 
had received from others. The President quietly punctured 
my story by asking me what I knew personally of his qualifi- 
cations. I took my leave somewhat crestfallen, but impressed 
with the President’s conscientious desire to do his duty intel- 
ligently. Nevertheless, my friend received his appointment. 

During both the first and second terms of Mr. Cleveland’s 
incumbency I was a resident of Washington, and had frequent 
occasion or opportunity to meet him. He always seemed to 
treat me as if I had been a member of his Administration, 
having in mind my few months’ service under him in Spain. 
Mrs. Foster and I especially enjoyed the acquaintance and 
hospitality of Mrs. Cleveland, whose charming personality 
did so much to make the social administration of the White 
House a success. The high esteem in which Mr. Cleveland 
was held by the country after his retirement to private life 
was a striking testimonial of its appreciation of his public 
service, and it was especially manifested upon his death. 

Of all the Presidents my relations with Benjamin Harrison 
were the longest and most intimate, not only because I was 
a member of his Cabinet, but also a lifelong friend. We began 
our professional careers in Indiana about the same time, — 
though he was two and a half years my senior, — and we were 
friends from that time forward. We were thrown together in 
the Lincoln electoral campaign of 1860; we were often to- 
gether during the campaigns of the Civil War; and after the 
war we saw much of each other in political, professional, and 
church matters. In the two National Conventions when his 
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candidacy was pressed by his friends, I was favorable to 
Judge W. Q. Gresham, who had been my classmate in college 
and, like Harrison, an intimate personal friend. It is greatly 
to his credit that he never allowed my attachment to Gresham 
to interfere with our friendship. 

When he became President he treated me as if nothing had 
occurred to mar the harmony of our relations. He knew that 
T had voluntarily retired from official life and was not ambi- 
tious to reénter it; hence he frequently consulted me as to 
appointments, especially those in the District of Columbia, of 
which I had been a resident for several years. In the second 
year of his term I was employed by Secretary Blaine to con- 
duct the reciprocity negotiations under the McKinley Tariff, 
and, on account of Mr. Blaine’s frequent attacks of illness 
and disability for the work of his department, I was often 
consulted by President Harrison in foreign matters, such as 
the Chilean trouble, the Bering Sea controversy, and others. 

The personal relations between Harrison and Blaine while 
they were associated in the Administration and for some time 
afterwards was a subject of much comment. From the day 
of his election it had been the intention of Harrison to invite 
Blaine to become Secretary of State, but he was not in haste 
to send the invitation, and both Blaine and his friends be- 
came restless under the delay. When the letter of invitation 
was sent nearly three months after the election, its tenor was 
all that could be desired. Mr. Blame spent the wimter before 
the inauguration in Washington, and he frequently talked 
with me about the other Cabinet places, but I could give him 
no information as to the mtentions of the President-elect. 
He was keeping his own counsel, when Mr. Blaine was ex- 
pecting to be consulted on the subject. 

Their relations at the beginning of the Administration 
were very similar to those which existed between Lincoln 
and Seward. The Secretaries, with their larger experience in 
public affairs and as party leaders, expeeted to be the con- 
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trolling force in the Administration. But they both soon found 
that the Chief Magistrate manifested a readiness to assume 
the responsibility and possessed the ability to conduct the 
affairs of Government. There never existed the same cordial- 
ity and intimacy of relations between Harrison and Blaine, 
as the latter established with Garfield, but he always had 
great respect for Harrison’s capacity and character, and, al- 
though towards the end there was much tension, there never 
was any open breach in their personal relations. The recently 
published letters of Mrs. Blaine show that, while she felt no 
personal attachment to the President, she recognized his 
ability. In one of her letters, referring to his ‘“‘ great in- 
telligence,’”’ she wrote: “Though I am not drawn to him, 
I cannot refuse him the homage of respect.” 

Some feeling was engendered at the outset of the Adminis- 
tration by the failure to secure the nomination of Walker 
Blaine, the eldest son, as Assistant Secretary of State, but he 
accepted with good grace the place of Solicitor of the Depart- 
ment. Mrs. Blaine was a woman of education and refnement, 
but of strong personality ; and from the day that she had her 
interview with the President, when he declined to promote 
her son-in-law above many other deserving officers in the 
army, the Blaine family was hostile to Harrison. It was Mrs. 
Blaine, not Mr. Blaine, who encouraged his partisan friends 
to openly push him for the presidential nomination. Only 
a few days before the Republican Convention of 1892 met, 
I took a long walk with him, as was our wont, and he talked 
quite freely and, I felt, sincerely about the Presidency, de- 
 claring that he did not want it in his state of health and 
would not accept the nomination. It was the family influ- 
ence joined to the entreaty of partisans which led him, 
against his own judgment, to tender his resignation as Secre- 
tary of State, when he was forced to decide between remain- 
ing in the Cabinet and allowing his name to go before the 
Convention, 
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The temperaments of the two men were so different that 
there could be no great intimacy in their personal relations. 
Congressman Dalzell has related an experience which illus- 
trates their dissimilar characteristics. Mr. Dalzell accom- 
panied a delegation of West Pennsylvania divines to invite 
the President to attend and address a convention of Scotch- 
Irish Presbyterians. Knowing that he was a devout member 
of that communion, they were hardly prepared for his refusal, 
which was based on the public demands upon his time. When 
they were disposed to press their invitation, he told. them 
somewhat curtly that he could not accept, and they left the 
White House with no very cordial feeling for the Chief Exec- 
utive. They next visited the Department of State, where Mr. 
Blaine received them warmly and invited them to be seated. 
Before they could tender their invitation to him, he entered 
upon a dissertation on the Scotch-Irish element of West 
Pennsylvania, his old home, and the divines of his acquaint- 
ance. When they were able to extend their invitation, he 
accepted it with much cordiality. They left greatly delighted, 
but Mr. Blaine never came to deliver his address, and forgot 
to send an excuse for his absence. The result led the delega- 
tion to revise their judgment of the two statesmen. 

Another incident may throw some light upon President 
Harrison’s characteristics. In a call which I made one day 
I found him in the library alone examining some samples of 
new postage-stamps. After showing them to me, he entered 
upon a high encomium of Mr. Wanamaker’s work in the Post- 
Office Department. When I next met Mr. Wanamaker I told 
him what the President had said. He brightened up at once 
and showed great gratification, replying that he had labored 
night and day in the department with greater assiduity than 
he ever did in his private business, and yet he had never 
received a word of commendation from his chief. My experi- 
ence in the Cabinet was much the same. I had reason to 
believe through his statements to mutual friends that he was 
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pleased with my work, but he never so stated to me. In his 
contempt for flattery he seldom indulged in praise. And yet 
he was eminently just in awarding credit when occasion re- 
quired, as is shown in his letter which I have given in my 
chapter on Reciprocity. 

Few of our Presidents — none since Lincoln — equaled 
Mr. Harrison in intellectual attainments. He was a lawyer of 
the first rank. As a speaker and debater he had few equals 
in his time. He was a good executive officer, and, as has 
been said, he could have discharged the duties of any of the 
departments of the Government with efficiency. He was 
intensely American. He was somewhat reserved in manner, 
which led to the charge in political circles that he was 
cold and unsympathetic, but no one gathered around him 
more devoted and loyal friends. With his high character 
and purity of heart, had he possessed something of Mr. 
Blaine’s fascinating manner, he would have made an ideal 
President. 

After his retirement from office in 1893 he might have been 
returned to the Senate, and his name was prominently 
mentioned for the Republican nomination for President in 
1896, but he gave his friends no encouragement to press him 
for either place. In his letters to me and in conversation he 
declared his resolution not to reénter public life, and I felt 
that he was entirely sincere in this declaration. 

He was devoted to his profession and enjoyed the practice 
of the law, and, as upon his retirement from official life he 
was not possessed of an independent fortune, he regarded it 
as a duty to his family as well as an agreeable occupation to 
resume his practice, which he did with success. In this re- 
spect he followed the example of his immediate predecessor, 
Mr. Cleveland, both of whom have been criticised for their 
course ; but such criticism is not well founded so long as Con- 
gress makes no provision for ex-Presidents which will furnish 
them occupation or render them financially independent. Mr. 
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Harrison was not insensible to this criticism, as is shown by 
the fact that when he was asked to act as the counsel of the 
Venezuelan Government in its arbitration with Great Britain 
at Paris, he hesitated to accept until after a personal confer- 
ence with me, in which I assured him that he could act in 
that capacity with propriety. 

He did not approve of the policy of the Administration 
in retaining possession of the Philippine Islands, and he 
regarded the system of government established there as un- 
warranted by the Constitution ; and he made some public ex- 
pression of his views on the subject. During the pendency of 
the suits in the Supreme Court, brought to test that question, 
ex-Senator Hill of New York, one of the counsel in those 
cases, made a visit to Washington and held a long conference 
at my house with Mr. Harrison, who was then my guest, with 
a view to engaging him to make an argument upon the hear- 
ing before the Supreme Court. What was said in that inter- 
view I do not know further than that Harrison informed me 
of the object of Hill’s visit and that he had decided not to ap- 
pear before the Court. Hill is reported to have said since Har- 
rison’s death that had he lived he would have revolutionized 
the political parties of the country. I doubt, notwithstanding 
his devotion to principle, that he would have carried his 
opposition to the extent of breaking with the party which 
he had done so much to establish and maintain, and whose 
highest honors he had enjoyed. 

Although I was familiar with William McKinley’s face and 
acquainted with his public services, I was first brought into 
personal intercourse with him while he was in the midst of 
his arduous labors, as Chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means of the House, in framing his tariff bill. Secretary 
Blaine had antagonized the majority of that committee on 
the question of commercial reciprocity, and he arranged a 
conference for me with Mr. McKinley, at which I discussed 
the subject with him at considerable length. I found that at 
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that time he had given very little consideration to the policy, 
of which later he became a conspicuous champion. After his 
nomination and during the presidential campaign of 1896, 
at his invitation, I visited him in his home at Canton and had 
a long conversation with him on domestic politics and foreign 
affairs. 

Soon after his inauguration as President, he asked me to 
accept the Turkish Mission. This action was brought about 
by the friends of missions and by prominent citizens of New 
York and Boston who had invested large sums of money in 
the Protestant colleges at Constantinople, Beirut, and else- 
where, and whose treaty rights were being flagrantly disre- 

garded by the Sultan. I consented to undertake the task of 
procuring relief, in somewhat the character of a special mis- 
sion for a brief period, on condition that the Legation be 
raised to the rank of an Embassy, so as to put me on a level 
with the representatives of the Great Powers of Europe. To 
this the Turkish Government objected, and I excused myself 
from going, though had I accepted, very likely the Porte 
would have refused to receive me, as my views on the East- 
ern Question and Turkish affairs were well known. 

Soon afterwards President McKinley urged me to accept 
the Spanish Mission, stating to me that he regarded it as the 
most important diplomatic post in our Government, in view 
of the critical state of affairs in Cuba, and that with my ex- 
perience in Spain I was better fitted for the post than any 
other person he could name. I was much flattered by the 
request, but, in addition to my reluctance to reénter per- 
manently the public service, I felt sure I could not meet the 
President’s expectations, as there seemed to be no satisfac- 
tory solution of the Cuban question except by the separa- 
tion of that island from Spain, and that no Spanish Ministry 
would consent to that separation unless compelled by su- 
perior force, which meant war with the United States. 

The President was very reluctant to accept that solution, 
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and it is well known that he labored hard to avert the con- 
flict. In one of my visits to the White House, in referring to 
the clamor for war, he said to me, ‘‘These people will have a 
different view of the question when their sons are dying in 
Cuba of yellow fever.’”’ Although a gallant soldier during the 
Civil War, his kindliness of heart led him to look upon the 
horrors of war with great aversion. 

Later in his term I accompanied a delegation of the friends 
of missions, headed by William E. Dodge of New York, to 
urge upon the President the appointment to the Chinese Mis- 
sion of a person friendly to that cause, in view of a prospect- 
ive vacancy. After hearing the statement of Mr. Dodge, the 
President replied that he was in full sympathy with the pur- 
pose of their visit, and said there was in their delegation the 
person fitted for the place. To my embarrassment, he said, 
“Tf Mr. Foster will accept the place, I will appoint him at 
once.” I had to repeat what I had said to him before as to 
my reluctance to break up my residence in Washington. His 
answer was that if I would not go, I must aid him in finding 
the proper man. I mentioned Edwin H. Conger, who had 
acquitted himself well as Minister to Brazil when I was Sec- 
retary of State. He was shortly afterwards appointed and 
rendered the Government and Americans in China signal 
service during the crisis of the Boxer troubles. 

I have mentioned in preceding chapters my appointment 
by President McKinley as Ambassador on special mission to 
Russia and Great Britain in 1897, and on the Joint High 
Commission on Canadian affairs in 1898. These places I could 
accept without seriously interfering with my professional 
engagements or my residence in Washington. During these 
years and up to his death, I maintained with the President 
confidential relations, being often consulted by him in regard, 
not only to the business connected with those two appoint- 
ments, but to other matters of an international character. 
Every one who was brought into intimate contact with him 
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was charmed by his lovable nature, his gentlemanly bearing, 
and his conscientious devotion to his public duties. 

The most serious criticism passed upon his acts as President 
was on account of his conduct and policy after the close of the 
Spanish War. While he opposed that war up to the last mo- 
ment, he most strongly favored appropriating for his country 
the full results of the victory. Secretary Hay told me that he 
cabled the President from London, before sailing to enter on 
his duties as Secretary of State, not to hold any part of the 
Philippines except what was necessary for a naval station, 
and that such would have been the action of the Peace Com- 
missioners at Paris but for the President’s express instruc- 
tions. 

In this connection he narrated to me an interesting in- 
cident illustrating how far President McKinley had gone in 
his views as to the territorial expansion of our country. The 
Secretary was discussing with him the policy of the United 
States toward China, which he afterwards announced and 
which gained him greater reputation and honor than any 
other act of his administration of the Department of State. 
When he stated to the President that we did not want any of 
the territory of China, and that, in pleading for the autonomy 
of that empire, we could well say so to the Great Powers, 
McKinley replied: ‘‘I don’t know about that. May we not 
want a slice, if it is to be divided?” 

I make no reference to my service under President Roose- 
velt, as these memoirs are written while he is still in office, 
and a relation of personal intercourse might be regarded as 
untimely. 

In my account of the European monarchs whose acquaint- 
ance I have made, severe comments have been passed upon 
the immoral lives led by some of them. More might have been 
written on the subject. It speaks well for the tone of public 
sentiment in our country to state that such conduct would 
not have been tolerated in any American President. It is 
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gratifying to note that all the Presidents considered in this 
chapter were men of high character and pure lives. And if 
the Presidents of the United States from the foundation of 
the Government are contrasted with the European monarchs 
of the same period, in both intellectual and moral character, 
the comparison will be highly favorable to our country. 


CHAPTER XL 
THE SECRETARIES OF STATE 


THE Secretary of State with whom I was first brought into 
personal relations was Hamilton Fish. I had seen Mr. Seward 
in the Senate during my first visit to Washington in 1855, but 
he attracted my attention and interest then as the champion 
of the anti-slavery cause. I closely observed his career as 
Secretary of State during and after the Civil War, and have 
had frequent occasion since then to study his diplomatic 
state papers. Judged by his achievements and his dispatches, 
he must be regarded as the first Secretary during the last 
half-century. 

At the time of my first appointment to the Diplomatic 
Service the Department of State was located in a rented 
house on upper Fourteenth Street, the public building erected 
for it being occupied soon afterwards. It was in this building 
that I first met Secretary Fish in 1873, when I went to qual- 
ify as Minister to Mexico. I found him a most urbane and 
genial gentleman, who at once put me at ease and smoothed 
my entrance into diplomatic life. I was twice again in Wash- 
ington during his incumbency, and came to know him quite 
intimately and to enjoy the hospitality which Mrs. Fish so 
graciously dispensed. I have reason to know that Mr. Fish 
took a personal pride in my career. Years after he had 
retired from office, in a gathering of prominent men when I 
last met him near the close of his life, he introduced me with 
some complimentary remarks and, with evident satisfaction, 
said, ‘“‘Mr. Foster is one of my men.” 

Mr. Fish came to his high office quite unexpectedly. He 
had voluntarily retired from the Senate after a full term, and 
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had been sixteen years in private life. At the age of sixty he 
had no desire to again assume public duties. Upon his con- 
firmation he wrote Senator Sumner: “‘ Very much against my 
own wishes and after a very positive refusal, I am going to 
Washington to undertake duties for which I have little taste 
and less fitness.”’ And yet he had more fitness for the position 
than many of his predecessors. He came of one of the patrician 
families of New York; was bred to the law; had been Gov- 
ernor of his State and United States Senator; had traveled 
in Europe and was familiar with the French language; was 
possessed of a private fortune; and was a cultivated man of 
society. 

The sequel proved that his misgivings were not well 
founded, as he was the most useful and successful member of 
President Grant’s Cabinet. His most important work was 
the negotiation of the Treaty of Washington of 1871, whereby 
we settled with Great Britain the irritating questions growing 
out of the Civil War. It was not only the most comprehensive 
treaty in the number of subjects embraced that was ever 
negotiated by a Secretary of State, but next to the treaty of 
peace and independence it was the most important. While it 
was the result of the labors of a joint high commission, it was 
conspicuously his work so far as such a convention may be 
attributed to any one man. While not ambitious, he was 
fully conscious of the importance of the work he had in hand. 
Some time before the Commission was agreed upon, he wrote 
to a friend: “‘I would esteem it the greatest glory, and the 
greatest happiness of my life, if it could be settled while I 
remain in official position ; and I should esteem it the greatest 
benefit to my country to bring it to an early settlement.” 

Mr. Fish was not a brilliant man, nor was he a genius, but 
he possessed in an eminent degree those qualities which make 
the most useful public servants — prudence, intelligence, in- 
dustry, mastery of the subject in hand, and a conscientious 
sense of duty. I have been familiar with the work of the De- 
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partment from his day to the present, and I regard him as the 
most methodical and painstaking Secretary of my acquaint- 
ance, the one who dispatched the business of the Department 
with most promptness and system. Attention to my dis- 
patches was never unreasonably delayed, and they were often 
accompanied by personal explanatory letters from the Secre- 
tary. 

Senator Hoar relates an incident which illustrates the in- 
fluence Secretary Fish exerted over President Grant and his 
strict sense of duty. A brilliant and able officer who had 
served on General Grant’s staff was appointed by him Consul 
at Canton, China, where he died after a lingering illness. 
Senator Hoar asked the President to appoint his widow to 
the vacant post, on account of the officer’s services during the 
Civil War and because she had during his illness discharged 
a great part of his duties very well and to the satisfaction of 
the merchants doing business there. President Grant, after 
hearing the story, said he would make the appointment — to 
use his own phrase — if Fish would let him. But Mr. Fish 
was inexorable. He thought it would be a very undignified 
proceeding. He also urged.that a consul in China had to hold 
court for the trial sometimes of grave offenses, committed 
often by very bad characters, and that it was out of the 
question that a delicate lady should be expected to know 
or to have anything to do with them. So the proposal fell 
through. 

The successor of Mr. Fish, William M. Evarts, was a man 
of different temperament and habits. A brilliant lawyer, an 
orator of a high order, and a vigorous writer, he was without 
method in his office and left the routine business of the De- 
partment to his subordinates. I met Secretary Evarts for the 
first time in the second year of President Hayes’s term, when 
I was summoned to Washington in 1878 to give information 
of the state of affairs to a Congressional Committee investi- 
gating the Texan border troubles and the disturbed relations 
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with Mexico. The Secretary required the Committee to hold 
a meeting in the Department of State to receive my statement 
and to be examined by its members. 

That duty being discharged, it was my expectation to re- 
turn to my post in Mexico, but, as General Diaz had not yet 
been recognized by our Government as President, I especially 
desired to receive official instructions on that subject be- 
fore returning. In mentioning my desire to Secretary Evarts, 
he asked me to come to the Department the next afternoon, 
when he would have leisure to talk the matter over with me. 
I promptly met the appomtment and introduced the subject, 
when, after a few indecisive words respecting it, he branched 
off on some political topic, and the rest of the afternoon 
passed away without our recurring to the subject which had 
occasioned the appointment. I went again a few afternoons 
later, with the same result, and a third and fourth time. He 
was a good conversationalist and, as I proved a good listener, 
he seemed to enjoy the afternoons on other topics than the 
one about which I was anxious for a solution. 

After I had spent a month in the vain effort to obtain my 
instructions, my conscience began to trouble me and I re- 
solved to make one more supreme effort. So I told the Secre- 
tary that communication could only be had with Mexico by 
steamer leaving once in two weeks; that one was to sail the 
following week ; and that, if I did not receive my instructions 
in time to take it, I should be detained in Washington nearly 
a month longer, when I thought it my duty to be in Mexico. 
This brought the Secretary to a decision. He said that the 
President agreed with him that it was best to recognize the 
Diaz Government, notwithstanding its revolutionary origin ; 
and he asked me to see Mr. F. W. Seward, the Assistant Sec- 
retary, who would have my instructions prepared. I called 
on Mr. Seward at once, and he requested me to prepare a 
draft of such instructions as I desired. This I did without 
delay, the draft was accepted, put into proper form, and 
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signed by the Secretary — an act which might have been 
done within a week after my arrival in Washington. I must 
have favorably impressed Mr. Evarts in our afternoon meet- 
ings, as he very graciously asked the President a few weeks 
before he retired from the Department to promote me to the 
Russian Mission. 

Four years after he retired from the Department he was 
chosen a Senator from New York, and he was thus in a posi- 
tion to have become a leader of his party, but he had no taste 
or adaptability for political management. A friend of mine, a 
prominent citizen of New York and an acquaintance of Mr. 
Evarts, once complained to me about his Senator for answer- 
ing his letters respecting official matters on a postal card. He 
was recognized as an able lawyer and debater, but he exer- 
cised little controlling influence on legislation. Although both 
as Secretary of State and Senator he distinguished himself 
in connection with important measures, his fame must rest 
largely upon his legal services. He was the foremost advocate 
of his generation. He was leading counsel for President John- 
son in the impeachment trial in the Senate, before the Geneva 
Arbitration Tribunal, and the Hayes-Tilden Electoral Com- 
mission — such a distinction as has never been attained by 
any other American lawyer or statesman. 

The assassination of President Garfield threw the respons- 
ibilities of Government suddenly upon Mr. Arthur. At this 
distance of time it seems that it would have been wiser for 
him to have followed the course pursued later by Vice- 
President Roosevelt, on his accession to the Presidency after 
the assassination of President McKinley, and continued the 
administration of the Government with the Garfield Cabinet. 
Mr. Blaine, the Secretary of State, the most influential man 
in the party, I know was desirous of remaining in charge of 
the Department, as he had ambitious projects for his coun- 
try. When it was announced that he was going to retire, 
I remonstrated with him for his course and expressed my 
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regret. He answered me: “He [the President] never asked 
me to stay — how can I remain?” 

Before he left the Department he was enabled to inaugur- 
ate an important measure in our relations with the nations of 
the Western hemisphere, which, though held in abeyance by 
his successor, had its consummation in his second term as 
Secretary of State — the convocation of a conference of all 
the American States. 

One of the reasons why President Arthur did not ask him 
to remain was on account of the commissioners whom Secre- 
tary Blaine had sent to South America to try to compose the 
differences between Chile and Peru, then at war. Mr. Freling- 
huysen, who succeeded Mr. Blaine, told me soon after the 
change that if Mr. Blaine had been allowed to continue his 
policy in that matter, he would have embroiled us in hostil- 
ities with Chile. The commissioners were William H. Trescot 
and Walker Blaine, the son of the Secretary. Mr. Trescot had 
been employed by Secretary Evarts as a legal or diplomatic 
adviser to the Department and he had been continued by 
Mr. Blaine. Such employment was not unusual. Caleb Cush- 
ing was the adviser of Mr. Fish for some time during his term. 
Mr. Trescot had had considerable diplomatic experience, and 
was the author of two excellent books on American diploma- 
tic topics; but he was not a trained lawyer and not always 
a wise counselor. In Mr. Blaine’s second term as Secretary of 
State, Mr. Trescot incurred President Harrison’s displeasure 
on account of disclosures respecting questionable correspond- 
ence with the Rebellion leaders in 1860-61 while he was 
Assistant Secretary of State, and he lost his influence with 
the Department. 

Frederick T. Frelinghuysen belonged to one of the most 
illustrious families in American history, his father and grand- 
father having preceded him in long terms of service in the 
Senate and in other important public offices. He was a good 
lawyer and a respectable legislator. As Secretary of State he 
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acquitted himself creditably, and was thoroughly conscien- 
tious in the discharge of his duties, but his administration of 
the Department was not marked by the accomplishment 
of any important measures. The two subjects which most 
absorbed his attention were commercial reciprocity and the 
Nicaraguan Canal, but the treaties as to both of these meas- 
ures failed of approval by Congress. Upon my appointment 
as Minister to Spain, I was brought into intimate relations 
with him. After I had been in Spain for a year, I was called 
to Washington by him to consult about reciprocity matters, 
spending several weeks; and after negotiating my treaty, I 
was again in Washington to confer with him and the Senate. 
During these times I was brought much into personal contact 
with him, both officially and socially, and I came to greatly 
admire his upright life and his earnest devotion to duty. 

Thomas IF’. Bayard, the successor of Mr. Frelinghuysen, 
was also of an illustrious family in American politics, he be- 
ing the fourth in a lineal generation of Bayards who rendered 
distinguished services in the Senate of the United States. No 
man of higher ideals or of more exalted patriotism ever oc- 
cupied the chair of Secretary of State, but his administration 
of the Department was not a success. He subjected himself 
to criticism in some international matters, such as the Cana- 
dian Fisheries Treaty, and his unseemly haste in the dismissal 
of Sackville-West, the British Minister; and he also failed to 
satisfy his own partisan friends. He was an able debater and 
a party leader in the Senate, as well as one of the most useful 
of its members, and he never should have left that body. He 
himself realized this, as one of his intimate friends relates 
that on the day he left the Department of State he said to 
him that he had made a great mistake in accepting the port- 
folio, that his sphere was in the Senate and he should have 
remained there. 

He had greater success as Ambassador to Great Britain, to 
which post President Cleveland appointed him in his second 
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term, as his scholarly attainments, his great conversational 
powers, and his courtly bearing well fitted him for English so- 
ciety. And yet he was made very uncomfortable in that posi- 
tion on account of the severe criticism of the American press, 
to which he was very sensitive, and the resolution of censure 
of the House of Representatives because of his public ad- 
dresses. The well-known newspaper correspondent, Charles 
Nordhoff, writing to me about that time, said: ‘“‘He was the 
most incompetent Secretary of State we ever had. I have 
always thought Cleveland sent him out of the country, 
because he wanted him out of the way at home. I had once 
the audacity -in the ‘Herald’ editorially to advise Cleveland 
never to take his advice about anything except the cooking 
of terrapin,” at which he was an adept. 

A more favorable view of his character is given by another 
letter-writer. James Russell Lowell, after being his guest, 
while Mr. Bayard was Secretary of State, wrote as follows: 
“T got back yesterday morning from Washington, where I 
spent four days very pleasantly with Bayard, whom I liked 
before, but now like thoroughly. He is a gentleman all 
through, and as courageous as a tender heart will let him be. 
I mean that he has the sensitiveness as well as the high spirit 
of a refined organization, and that it would be better for him, 
’ perhaps for the country, if he could be brutal on occasion. 
His commerce has much of the same charm that Dufferin has 
beyond any man I ever knew.” 

I have referred to the cordial manner in which Secretary 
Bayard asked me to continue in my mission in Spain. He 
manifested a tender and anxious regard for my welfare while 
I was passing through the cholera scourge in that country. 
On my return to Washington, where I resided during his oc- 
cupancy of the Department, I maintained pleasant relations 
with him, but as my professional duties required me to an- 
tagonize some of his measures our intercourse was not as 
intimate as it might otherwise have been. 
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Following the defeat of Mr. Cleveland in 1888, the return of 
the Republican Party to power brought Mr. Blaine a second 
time to the Department of State. The only other instance in 
which the office has been held a second time by the same 
person was that of Daniel Webster. Like the latter, he had 
been disappointed in his ambition to be President, and when 
he entered the Department in 1889, I think he had dismissed 
that ambition. 

Mrs. Blaine’s ‘‘ Letters’? have made more clear to the pub- 
lic the fact that he left the Department of State with regret, 
and cherished the desire to return. A few months after Pre- 
sident Arthur accepted his resignation and on the day of the 
execution of the assassin Guiteau, Mrs. Blaine wrote: ‘Oh, if 
he only could have died one little year earlier, the difference 
to me! Your father said the other day, as we drove by the 
State Department, ‘Here I fully expected to raise my Ebe- 
nezer for eight years.’”’ Shortly before the Presidential Con- 
vention of 1884, in a letter to one of her daughters, she said: 
“Your father is as little a candidate as though he had suc- 
ceeded in ’76 and ’80. The one thing he perhaps does desire 
is to be once more Secretary of State, and... this may 
possibly be in store for him.” 

I was present at the National Convention in 1884 when he 
received the nomination. Although I had been long his per- 
sonal friend, I doubted the policy of that act, and thought 
that President Arthur had earned the honor. An incident of 
the occasion illustrates how little the most experienced pub- 
lic men can foresee the future. I was sitting on the Convention 
platform beside Carl Schurz, former General, Senator, and 
member of the Hayes Cabinet, with whom I had an acquaint- 
ance dating back to the campaign of 1860. When the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Blaine was announced, Mr. Schurz, taking out 
his watch, said : “It is now —[giving the minute and the hour 
of the day]. From this hour dates the death of the Republi- 
can Party.”’ This ill-omened prophet lived to see repeated and 
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overwhelming triumphs of the party from which he at that 
hour separated. 

Mr. Blaine’s management of our foreign relations was in 
many respects a success and added to his fame. Possessed of 
such brilliant qualities and such restless energy, his conduct 
of affairs could not be otherwise than noteworthy. The mat- 
ters which most distinguished his term were his presidency 
of the first Pan-American Conference, his correspondence 
with Lord Salisbury on the Bering Sea Question, and his ad- 
vocacy of reciprocity. The acts for which he was most criti- 
cised were the commission sent to intervene in the Chile- 
Peru War, to which I have already alluded; his unsolicited 
offer of mediation between Mexico and Guatemala on their 
boundary dispute; and his attitude on the killing of General 
Barrundia. 

In my relations with the Department of State during his 
incumbency, I had a difficult part to act in preserving the 
confidence and esteem of both President Harrison and him- 
self, especially when the tension between them became more 
and more acute. Mr. Blaine was very partial to his friends, 
nor was he of a suspicious nature, and during his entire 
term and up to his death I maintained with him the most 
friendly and cordial relations. When I was nominated as 
his successor by President Harrison, he was among the first 
to send his congratulations. Although at the time plunged 
in deep grief over the sudden death of his son Emmons, he 
followed his telegraphic message with this letter: — 


Bar Harsor, July 6, 792. 
My par Mr. Foster, — 

I ought sooner to have written you a word of congratula- 
tion on your appointment as Secretary of State, which I most 
heartily do now. I was very glad you were appointed. You 
will be able to do better service than any man new to the 
Department. 
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I thank you for your words of sympathy and condolence in 
our great affliction. How great it is I hope you may never 
know. 

Very truly and cordially 
Your friend, 
James G. BuaIne. 


Mr. Blaine had a kindly heart and was easily touched by 
the simple attentions of his friends. When the Bering Sea 
Case for the United States was completed, it constituted four 
volumes, including the maps. I had a number of these hand- 
somely bound for the President, the Secretary of State, the 
British Minister, and other dignitaries. On the copy for the 
Secretary of State I had placed the name of James G. Blaine 
and the title in gilt letters. As he had signed the treaty creat- 
ing the arbitration and the case had been largely prepared 
while he was still Secretary, I felt that he was entitled to that 
copy. In acknowledging its receipt, he wrote me as follows 
with his own hand: — 

Oct. 9th, 1892. 
My pear Mr. Foster, — 

Your transmission of the Bering Sea Case, or rather the 
“Fur Seal Arbitration,’ was very kind and considerate. 
Your keeping my name on the title-page as Secretary of State 
was an act of courtesy which I shall not soon forget. Few 
men, situated as you are, would have done so. 

I beg you will accept my sincere thanks for it, and believe 
me Your friend sincerely, 

JAMES G. BLAINE. 


Hon. Joun W. Foster, Secretary of State. 


In view of the fact that when Mr. Blaine resigned from the 
Department, it was reported by certain newspapers that I 
had had a disagreement with him, I feel that I commit no 
indiscretion in giving the following letter from Mrs. Blaine, 
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showing the sentiments of the family, written four years after 
his death : — 
STANWOOD. 
Bar Harsor, Marne, Aug. 1, 1896. 
Dear Mr. Foster, — 

I have been asked to give a letter to Mr. and Mrs. of 
Chicago which will secure them some special privileges in 
Japan, whither they propose to go this summer. I am, of 
course, myself unable to do anything for them, but you have 
powerful influence at Court, and I have ventured, because of 
the old days, to write to you, who never in the past turned a 
deaf ear to our cry. If you can and are willing to give them 
your shoulder to the wheel, it will be so far as I am concerned 
as though done to me. . 

We are living at Bar Harbor this summer — the we includ- 
ing Mr. and Mrs. Damrosch and their two little girls, and 
Harriet [Mrs. Beale] and her boy. 

I read of your prosperity and great and ever-increasing 
influence with sincerest interest, and you are often in our 
thoughts, which as you will easily believe love to dwell on 
other days. Remember me, please, to Mrs. Foster, and be- 
lieve me ever 


Affectionately yours, 
Harriet §. BLaAIne. 


During the greater part of the time that Mr. Blaine was 
Secretary of State he was in poor health, and often was con- 
fined to his bed or room for weeks with attacks of sickness. 
As a consequence he was not able to give detailed attention 
to the business of the Department. When I assumed charge I 
found the business very much in arrears and several treaties 
hung up in the Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate 
for want of proper attention. Before the close of my term I 
was enabled to report to the President that all business relat- 
ing to foreign affairs pending in the Senate had been dis- 
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patched. Such a condition had not existed for many years 
and has never since occurred. 

Walter Q. Gresham succeeded me as Secretary of State on 
the inauguration of President Cleveland for a second term. I 
have mentioned that we were classmates in college and from 
that time we continued intimate friends. He was a favorite 
of General Grant in the army, where he proved himself a gal- 
lant officer; and when the former became President he ap- 
pointed Gresham a judge of the United States District Court. 
He was much criticised for the appointment on account of 
Gresham’s youth and inexperience in the law, but he grew 
into his position and made a creditable judge. After I had 
been appointed to the Spanish Mission in 1883, I received a 
letter from him stating that Judge Drummond of the Circuit 
Court of his district was soon to retire and asked me if I 
would speak to President Arthur in favor of promoting him 
to the expected vacancy. 

I complied with his request with the fervor of old-time 
friendship. The President listened to me with interest and 
spoke highly of Gresham, but I secured no assurance from 
him of the appointment. But I had evidently made an im- 
pression, as two days afterwards I received a message early 
in the morning from Secretary Frelinghuysen asking me 
to call at his house, who, upon my calling, authorized me to 
ascertain if Gresham would be willing to accept the position 
of Postmaster-General, which had become vacant by the 
death of the incumbent a short time before I called at the 
White House. I was thus unintentionally the means of 
bringing the Judge into national politics. 

Before Arthur’s term expired, Gresham, who in the mean- 
time had been transferred to the Treasury Portfolio, was 
appointed Circuit Judge upon the retirement of Drummond. 
But his official residence in Washington made him restless on 
the bench, and he became ambitious to reénter political life, 
for which he had a natural inclination. He encouraged his 
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friends to push him for the Presidency and he secured the 
solid delegation from Illinois, his residence as judge being at 
Chicago; but he failed in Indiana, his native State. He and 
Harrison had been political rivals there for a number of 
years and had become personally unfriendly. Harrison 
obtained the control of the delegates to the Presidential 
Convention of 1888, and although Gresham was in the lead 
on the first ballot, Harrison was nominated and became 
President, much to the chagrin of Gresham. 

At the eleventh hour Gresham reluctantly made a speech 
for Blaine in 1884, and in the campaign of 1888 he ‘‘sulked in 
his tent’’ and gave Harrison no support. When Mr. Cleve- 
land called him to the head of his Cabinet on his second in- 
auguration in 1893, it took the country by surprise, but his 
intimate friends were prepared for his change of party affilia- 
tions. He maintained a frequent correspondence with me, 
and in a letter to me after Blaine’s defeat in 1884, he indi- 
cated the main point of his disagreement with his party when 
he wrote: ‘‘The country will never sustain Mr. Blaine’s high 
protective tariff views.” One month later, January 15, 1885, 
he gave some inkling of his friendly inclination towards his 
future chief, when he wrote me as follows: ‘It is in the power 
of Mr. Cleveland to damage the Republican Party not a little. 
There never was a time within your recollection and mine 
when the people were so ready to support a courageous and 
honest leader. I think Cleveland has courage and integrity, 
but it remains to be seen whether he has judgment sufficient 
to guide him in the responsible duties he will soon assume. I 
have no great amount of party pride any longer, and if the 
Democratic Party with its unpatriotic record was out of 
existence, I should feel little concern for the future of the 
Republican Party.” A year later he wrote me: “‘The country 
thinks well of him [Cleveland]. The impression prevails that 
he is courageous and honest.’ 

The sequel proved that Judge Gresham’s selection by Presi- 
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dent Cleveland for the Department of State was neither for- 
tunate nor wise for either. It brought Mr. Cleveland no polit- 
ical strength. The Secretary was looked upon with suspicion 
and jealousy by his new party associates, and his old friends 
gave him “the cold shoulder.” Besides he had little adapta- 
bility for his new duties. He had grown up in the West and 
knew nothing from personal acquaintance of foreign coun- 
tries. He spoke no language but his own, nor had he com- 
pleted his college education. He had made no study of inter- 
national law and possessed no experience in diplomatic prac- 
tice. His administration of the Department was not happy. 
He made serious mistakes, and was subjected to harsh criti- 
cism, which resulted naturally from his change of party, and 
which he probably would have received even had he made no 
mistakes in his office. He was very sensitive to criticism and 
the worry from it doubtless shortened his life, which ended 
when his term was hardly half-completed. 

As already stated, my necessary presence at Paris in the 
Bering Sea Arbitration required me to sail from New York a 
few days before the second Cleveland Administration began, 
of which Judge Gresham was to be Secretary of State. He had 
manifested a warm desire to have a conference with me, and 
by arrangement we met in New York just before I sailed, 
when I gave him very full and detailed information of the 
state of business and the routine work of the Department. He 
expressed to me considerable doubt about the wisdom of 
leaving the bench and manifested some trepidation as to his 
new duties. I did not return to America until late in the next 
year, and I was only in Washington a few weeks while he was 
in office. He consulted me a number of times about matters 
of importance he had in hand, and our old-time friend- 
ship was renewed, but it was not resumed with the unre- 
strained cordiality of former days. There was an inexpress- 
ible something in his new environment which seemed to chill 
our intercourse. 
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Judge Gresham had many admirable and lovable qualities. 
He attached his friends to him with hooks of steel. He had 
a handsome appearance, a keen bright eye, and a winning 
smile, that won those who came in contact with him. On the 
other hand he was a bitter hater and created many antagon- 
isms. He attained distinction and the rank of brigadier- 
general in the Union Army, acquitted himself well as a judge, 
was of incorruptible integrity, and lofty patriotism. 

The office of Secretary of State was filled during the re- 
mainder of Mr. Cleveland’s second term by Richard Olney, an 
able lawyer, a clear-headed thinker, and a courageous states- 
man. He was transferred to the Department of State from 
that of Justice. In each of these positions he did an act, 
either of which would entitle him to enduring fame. During 
the labor strikes in Chicago and elsewhere he, as Attorney- 
General, advised the President that he was authorized by 
the Constitution and it was his duty to use the Army of the 
United States, without the request of the Governor or Legis- 
lature of a State, to maintain free and unobstructed the inter- 
state railroad traffic for the transportation of the mails and 
incidentally for commercial purposes. This opinion and con- 
sequent action of the President ended a dangerous strike 
which threatened the peace of the country, and established a 
precedent of inestimable benefit. As Secretary of State he put 
an end to along pending boundary controversy between Ven- 
ezuela and Great Britain in which the United States became 
involved, by the most pronounced and advanced exposition 
and declaration of the Monroe Doctrine ever enunciated by 
an American statesman. 

During Mr. Olney’s occupancy of the Department I was 
in private life and my relations with him were entirely of an 
unofficial and personal character. But I was much impressed 
with his clear insight into public questions and his spirit of 
independence. 


On his first inauguration President McKinley chose John 
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Sherman as Secretary of State. Mr. Sherman at the time was 
a member of the United States Senate, where he had long 
served and was probably the most influential member of that 
body. He had been almost continuously in the public service 
for forty years. Taking into consideration his length of serv- 
ice and the important and influential positions he had held 
in great political crises, it is not too strong an encomium to 
pass upon his life to say that since the foundation of the 
Government no man has surpassed him in the value of his 
services to his country. 

He desired to remain in the Senate and conclude his public 
service there, but Marcus A. Hanna, the ‘‘ Warwick”’ of the 
Administration, was ambitious to have a seat in that body, 
and it could only be secured by the transfer of Mr. Sherman to 
another post. This was the controlling motive which occa- 
sioned his appointment as Secretary of State. His long public 
career and his position as Chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations would have well fitted him for the position, 
except that with advancing years his strength had percep- 
tibly begun to fail. He might have remained among his old 
associates and in the familiar scenes and duties of the Senate 
with continued usefulness; but to transfer him to new and 
unfamiliar duties and to bring him suddenly, in his known 
state of health, in contact with such a critical body as the 
Diplomatic Corps, was an act from which the kindly nature 
of President McKinley doubtless shrank, but which he did 
not feel at liberty to evade. 

The duties of the Department were largely performed by 
the Assistant Secretary of State, Judge William R. Day, a 
confidential friend and townsman of the President. Mr. 
Sherman was so ill at ease in his post that he tendered his 
resignation at the end of a year, when war with Spain was 
imminent, and retired to private life. Judge Day succeeded to 
the vacancy, and conducted with credit our foreign relations 
through the delicate and dangerous period of the Spanish 
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War, when practically all Europe, except Great Britain, was 
out of sympathy with us. He was without experience in na- 
tional or international affairs at the time he was called to the 
Department of State, but he was a good lawyer and had filled 
the place of United States District Judge for several years. 
He was of a judicial temperament and possessed that adapt- 
ability to his new duties which so distinguishes the average 
American when called to posts of responsibility. 

While Judge Day was holding his office of Secretary of State, 
I took part in the opening exercises of the School of Diplo- 
macy and Politics in the George Washington University, at 
which President McKinley and Sir Wilfrid Laurier of Canada 
were present. In the course of my remarks I referred to the 
Secretary as belonging to that class in which Mr. Lincoln was 
placed by his critics when he first assumed the Presidency — 
as only a ‘‘country lawyer.”’ When I next met the President 
he complimented me warmly on my address. He was evi- 
dently pleased with my reference to his new and untried 
Secretary. 

Judge Day was made Chairman of the Commission which 
went to Paris to negotiate peace with Spain, and on his 
return he was appointed to the United States Circuit Bench, 
and afterwards promoted to the Supreme Court by President 
Roosevelt. His duties in Paris made it necessary to appoint a 
new Secretary of State, and John Hay was called from the 
Embassy in London. For the unusually long period of seven 
years he filled the post with such distinguished ability and 
usefulness as to render his inceumbency memorable in the 
history of the Department. He was not of the type of J. Q. 
Adams, Webster, Marcy, and Seward — hard-headed lawyers 
and experienced politicians ; but he brought to the discharge 
of his duties qualities which none of them possessed. His 
literary genius adorned and made sparkling his dispatches 
and addresses ; his association with the best social circles of 
Europe and America gave a polish to his intercourse not 
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always possessed by the occupant of that office; and his wit, 
vivacity, and acquaintance with the European languages 
made him a favorite in the diplomatic circle. His spirit of 
equity and generous dealing with other nations was of the 
highest type. The announcement he made in one of his New 
York speeches that the Golden Rule was the standard of 
diplomacy observed by the Department of State was not 
an empty boast, a mere platitude of words, as his conduct on 
a number of important occasions demonstrated. 

His most conspicuous and important achievement as Sec- 
retary of State was his attitude respecting the autonomy of 
China. At the critical moment, when the rapacious seizure 
of territory by the Great Powers of Europe and the Boxer 
uprising seemed to indicate the dissolution and dismember- 
ment of the great Empire, Mr. Hay stepped forward with his 
magnanimous proposition for its autonomy, and unexpect- 
edly won the support of the Powers. It was he who first pro- 
posed to release China from the American share of the enorm- 
ous indemnity exacted at the point of the bayonet. He did 
not live to consummate that proposal, but when the Chinese 
Minister after his death called President Roosevelt’s atten- 
tion to it, the President assured him it should be carried out, 
“for,” said he, ‘‘I know it was near to John Hay’s heart.” 

Among other of his important accomplishments were the 
settlement of the Alaskan Boundary Dispute, the revocation 
of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, recognition of the Republic of 
Panama, the Canal Treaty, and the negotiation of the cluster 
of arbitration treaties. For some of these he was severely 
criticised, and as to some of them he fell into error; but such 
is the common lot of all Secretaries, and his mistakes were 
fewer than other of his predecessors, and his successes 
greatly overshadowed his failures. 

He cherished an exalted ideal of his office. He was early at 
his desk and labored faithfully to dispatch as promptly as 
possible the pending business. He made a political speech 
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just on the eve of the campaign in New York City in 1904, 
but he told me that he did it unwillingly and against his bet- 
ter judgment. Before doing so, he said, he remonstrated with 
the President, telling him the Secretary of State ought not to 
take part in politics, that it had a bad influence with the Dip- 
lomatic Corps and would injure his influence in the Senate, 
which had to pass on his treaties and policies. The Pre- 
sident’s reply was that if he did not make the speech, the elec- 
tion might be lost, and he not be Secretary of State next term ! 

Mr. Hay always enjoyed a story and was himself a good 
raconteur. One of the stories which I have heard him relate 
was the following: — 

While he was Secretary of State, one of his closest friends, 
before starting on a world tour, said to him: “Now, I’m not 
going to call on our representatives abroad; you know such 
things bore me.” 

“But it’s your duty to call, and, besides, you’ll get a lot of 
fun out of it. When you’re at ——, our representative will 
say to you: ‘Now, Mr. X——, I never expected to be in the 
dy-plomatic service, but McKinley — that’s the President, 
you know — he sent for me, and sez he, “‘I must have a first- 
rate man at ——, and you must go.” And I sez to him, sez I, 
“T can’t do it.”” But my friends got around me, and they sez, 
“‘Jedge, you must go and serve your kentry.”’ So here I be in 
the dy-plomatic service, and I wish to gracious I was to 
hum.’”’ 

On Mr. X——’s return he said to Secretary Hay: ‘ Well, 
it all turned out precisely as you said it would at ——.” In 
answer to the inquiry how he knew it would turn out so, the 
Secretary said: “Oh, I had to bite my tongue all the time 
I was in England to keep from saying that about myself.” 

Mr. Dallas, once Minister in London, Vice-President, and 
a successful official, moralizes on this weakness, quite com- 
mon among public servants: ‘Since effecting all that my 
most heated ambition could desire in the sphere of public 
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service, I have indulged in meditations somewhat selfish. 
Such is, perhaps, the unavoidable consequences of too much 
delusion as to the direction we seduce ourselves to take by 
calling it ‘devotion to one’s country.’ After all, no individual 
person is wanted; if he abstains or withdraws, others by 
wholesale are ready to undertake and to execute any duty. 
We are taught this truth by a slow experience, too late to 
avoid the pitfalls of buoyant and blind patriotism.” 

My relations with Mr. Hay were more intimate and pro- 
longed than with any other of the Secretaries of State. When 
he assumed office, I had charge of the Fur-Seal Negotiations 
and was acting on the Joint High Commission on Canadian 
affairs. He wanted to send me to Samoa to disentangle our 
complications with Germany and Great Britain, but the jour- 
ney was so long I begged off. I continued in charge of the 
Alaskan Boundary Question, and on my return from London 
in attendance on the Boundary Tribunal, he desired me to 
remain attached to the Department as a legal adviser. I did 
not think it best for him; besides, it seriously interfered with 
my professional practice. I am pleased to record that I never 
had official relations with any one which were so congenial, 
with no one who was so forbearing, considerate, or appre- 
ciative. I conducted quite a correspondence with him, as is 
shown by the letters I have already quoted. Letter-writing 
to his friends was an enjoyable pastime for him. For instance 
the simple return of an astray letter, affords him an oppor- 
tunity to write such a gossipy letter as the following: — 


AMERICAN EMBASsy, 
Lonpvon, Aug. 7th, 1897. 
My pEAR GENERAL: — 

Here is a communication which has come to me from the 
Dead Letter Office. It is of no use to any human being, but I 
do not like to be beat in anything I set out to do and so I send 
it once more to its destination. The weather is hot and sultry 
here, but it does not faze a Washingtonian. Besides Parlia- 
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ment has risen, and nobody wants a ticket to the House of 
Commons. With that blessed relief I can stand any amount 
of weather. 

General Woodford has arrived with his able and efficient 
staff. He will stay a while here and a while in Paris, which 
will create the impression on the suspicious hidalgo that he is 
in no particular hurry to steal his islands. 

Wolcott, as you will have seen, has gone back to the Con- 
tinent. The British want a couple of months to study the 
silver question — none too much. 

I am a lone bachelor, or Mrs. Hay would send her love to 
Mrs. Foster. 

Yours faithfully, 
Joun Hay. 


Another of his letters shows his modesty, one of his marked 
characteristics. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, ; 
WasHINGTON, October 3rd, 1898. 


My DEAR GENERAL Foster: — 

J thank you sincerely for your kind letter. 

You know what the place requires better than I do. Doubt- 
ful and distrustful as I am of my own capacity it is a comfort 
to receive the congratulations and the support of men so 
thoroughly acquainted with the business as you are. 

Hoping to see you before long in Washington, and to talk 
over many things with you, I am, 

Faithfully yours, 


JoHN Hay. 
Hon. J. W. Fostmr, Quebec, Canada. 


Mr. Hay died in office, deeply mourned not only in his own 
country but throughout the world. He was succeeded by 
Elihu Root, who ably fills the post, in which he still continues 
as I close this chapter. 


CHAPTER XLI 
MY INTERNATIONAL LAW PRACTICE 


In the chapter giving an account of my resignation of the 
Russian Mission I have stated the reasons which led me to 
retire from the Diplomatic Service. They were purely of a 
personal character. I felt the necessity of accumulating 
a competency for my growing family, and I desired that my 
children should be identified with their own country. I had 
seen too much of the evil results of keeping American children 
abroad till they attained their majority to give to my own 
such a preparation for citizenship. 

The question at once presented itself, how I should occupy 
myself and where I should establish my residence. Among 
others, I consulted my long-time friends, Messrs. Shellabarger 
and Wilson, who then stood at the head of the Bar of Wash- 
ington. I developed to them the plan I had formed of at- 
tempting to build up a practice in international law in the 
National Capital, making available the experience I had 
acquired and the acquaintance I had made abroad. I was 
strongly advised by them to carry out my plan, and in doing 
so Judge Wilson told me of a recent visit he had made to his 
old home in Indiana where he had for several years pursued 
the practice of the law. During the visit he went into the 
court, where he found some of his former associates at the 
bar earnestly engaged before the judge in contesting the 
ownership of a hog! He congratulated himself that when he 
retired from Congress he had located in Washington where 
large interests are involved in litigation and great questions 
discussed. 

It was my purpose to confine myself as much as possible to 
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the duties of a counselor at law and to avoid becoming in- 
volved in the detailed practice of the local courts. I was at 
once offered a retainer by the Mexican Government to be- 
come the permanent counsel of its Legation, and that engage- 
ment gave me prompt occupation in interesting cases await- 
ing my attention. Other business of an international charac- 
ter came to me in volume beyond my expectation, and for 
more than twenty-five years, with several intervals in which 
I was discharging public duties, I was engaged pleasantly and 
profitably in my professional work. It may be of interest to 
refer to some of the cases, where the confidence of clients 
will not be violated, indicating the variety and character of 
my professional labors. 

The first of those which occupied my attention — one of 
the most interesting, the most stoutly contested, and most 
prolonged — was the task of setting aside the judgment in 
an international award on the ground of fraud, in what were 
known as ‘‘La Abra”’ and “ Weil” claims. The United States 
and Mexico entered into a convention creating a commission 
to adjudicate the claims of the citizens of each country 
against the Government of the other; and the two Govern- 
ments pledged themselves to consider the decisions of the 
Commission as ‘‘absolutely final and conclusive, ... and 
to give full effect to such decisions without any objection, 
evasion, or delay whatsoever.” 

La Abra claim was based upon the ownership of a silver- 
mine by an American company in a remote mountain region 
of Mexico, and on the allegation that, after the company had 
spent large sums of money on its exploitation and was about 
to reap vast returns of rich silver ore, the officials of the Mex- 
ican Government by force and violence compelled them to 
abandon the mine, the American employees fleeing for their 
lives. Upon this claim the Commission awarded the company 
the sum of $683,041. The claim of Weil was for the recovery 
of the value of 1914 bales of cotton, which, it was alleged, had 
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been bought in Texas during the Civil War, and after crossing 
the Rio Grande into Mexico and while en route to Matamoras 
in a train of 190 wagons, was seized in 1864 by the Govern- 
ment forces of Mexico and the entire train of cotton confis- 
cated. Upon this claim the Commission awarded $487,810. 

Soon after the dissolution of the Commission newly-dis- 
covered evidence was obtained, which, if accepted, estab- 
lished the fact that La Abra Mine proved to be worthless and 
was voluntarily abandoned by the company after it had be- 
come bankrupt, and that no violence had been used by the 
Mexican authorities. In the Weil case the proofs showed that 
the cotton alleged to have been seized never had any exist- 
ence in fact. In other words, it appeared that both awards 
were obtained wholly by fraud and through false testimony. 

The Mexican Government by the terms of the treaty was 
to pay the sum total of the awards of the Commission (over 
$4,000,000) in annual installments of $300,000 each. Before 
the time for the first payment, the Mexican Government laid 
this newly-discovered evidence before the Secretary of State 
for such action as equity and fair dealing should seem to 
require, and it continued to pay annually and promptly into 
the Department of State the installments of $300,000. The 
facts having been made public in the press, Congress passed 
an act authorizing the Secretary of State to make an investi- 
gation of the charges of fraud, and that official reported that 
the evidence seemed to show the fraud charged, but that 
Congress ought to empower some authority to judicially 
examine and determine the charges. But year after year 
passed without any action of Congress, and finally the Secre- 
tary of State paid to the claimants their pro-rata share of the 
installments which had up to that time been withheld. 

At this stage in the history of those claims I was retained 
by the Mexican Government. My first step was to secure the 
suspension of further payments, and the second was to pro- 
cure the negotiation of a treaty providing for the creation of 
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a commission to re-hear the two claims. The distribution 
to the claimants of the large sums of money represented 
by the five installments enabled them to employ the ablest 
lawyers in the country. Among those who were from time to 
time engaged in the cases were Jeremiah Black, Robert C. 
Schenck, ex-Attorney-General Williams, George Ticknor 
Curtis, George 8S. Boutwell, Joseph E. McDonald, Shellabar- 
ger and Wilson, and almost a score of others. They opposed 
the effort to reopen the awards, on the ground that to do so 
was a violation of the treaty, that the cases were res judicata, 
that the awards had been assigned to innocent holders, and 
that Congress had no power to legislate on the subject. The 
cases were twice taken to the Supreme Court on writs of man- 
damus, which decided against the claimants on all points, 
brushing aside their contention with the following language: 
“No technical rules of pleading as applied in municipal 
courts ought ever to be allowed to stand in the way of the 
national power to do what is right under all the circum- 
stances.”’ The combined influence of lawyers and claimants 
was then brought to bear to prevent the approval of the 
treaty. After a struggle of three years it failed by two votes 
to receive the two-thirds majority necessary for its passage. 

I then turned my attention to obtaining legislation for a 
domestic judicial investigation, and after various hearings 
before committees of Congress, an act was passed submitting 
the two cases to the Court of Claims, and upon the verdict of 
that Court the money in the Department of State was to be 
returned to Mexico or to be paid over to the claimants. After 
a long and careful hearing the Court decided that both claims 
were wholly fraudulent. An appeal was taken by the claim- 
ants again to the Supreme Court, which affirmed the decision 
of the Court of Claims. Thereupon the Secretary of State not 
only returned to Mexico the money in his hands, but secured 
from Congress authority to pay to Mexico the amount which 
had been distributed to the claimants, aggregating a total of 
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over a million dollars. From the time I was first employed 
on those cases to the final termination the period covered 
twenty-one years. It was a great gratification to me to have 
aided in establishing the power and the duty of a Govern- 
ment to prevent the triumph of fraud even when intrenched 
behind the award of an international tribunal. 

My law practice was interrupted by my mission to Spain, 
but on my return I was asked to take charge of another inter- 
national case of considerable importance, involving questions 
which for many years have disturbed the relations of the 
United States with other Powers. In 1885 a lawless mob of 
white laborers attacked the Chinese residents of Rock Springs, 
Wyoming Territory, burned their houses, killed twenty-eight 
and wounded fifteen, under circumstances of revolting cru- 
elty, and drove the remainder, several hundred in number, 
into the bleak mountains for refuge. Notwithstanding the 
efforts of the federal authorities, it was found impossible to 
secure indictments and not a single punishment followed the 
outrage. 

Complaint had been made previously by the Chinese Lega- 
tion to the Department of State of similar but less aggravated 
cases of mob violence, but in answer both Secretaries Evarts 
and Blaine had cited the precedent of the New Orleans riot of 
1851, where the public sentiment had made punishment im- 
possible, respecting which Secretary Webster held that a for- 
eigner could have no greater protection than citizens, and 
that they must look to the local courts and municipalities for 
the punishment of the offenders and for indemnity. This was 
such a mockery of justice that Secretary Webster secured 
from Congress an appropriation to pay for the damages in- 
flicted, but under the guise of a recognition of an act of mag- 
nanimity on the part of the Queen of Spain in exercising the 
pardoning power towards certain American filibusterers. 
But since that date not even such relief had been afforded to 
foreigners. 
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I was asked by the Chinese Minister to undertake the pre- 
paration of a note to the Secretary of State, and in doing so I 
took up the whole subject of the protection of foreigners, re- 
viewed the position of our Government in the New Orleans 
riot, and set forth its attitude as to the protection of Ameri- 
cans in foreign countries and especially in China. I showed 
that in the latter country, where Americans were injured in 
person or property by mob violence, the Government of the 
United States was very prompt in requiring both punishment 
of the offenders and full indemnity for property losses. The 
note brought forth a long reply from Secretary Bayard, reiter- 
ating the position of former Secretaries of State, but inti- 
mating that the President might recommend to Congress an 
appropriation to cover the losses of the Chinese ‘‘to the value 
of the property of which they were so outrageously deprived, 
to the grave discredit of republican institutions,” with the 
understanding that no precedent for liability was thereby 
established. 

President Cleveland accordingly made such a recommenda- 
tion to Congress, and a sum sufficient to cover the property 
losses was appropriated. The correspondence between the 
Chinese Minister and Secretary Bayard was sent to Con- 
gress and attracted much attention. Senator Sherman, 
Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations, in re- 
ferring to the note of the Minister, said: ‘‘One of the most 
eloquent, one of the most beautiful compositions I know of 
in our language is a recent document from the Chinese Min- 
ister setting out this claim against the Government of the 
United States, appealing to our generosity, to our magnan- 
imity, to reimburse these people. . . . If the Senator from 
Missouri will take that eloquent document and read it over 
and will find in it technical objections, or any objections 
whatever, to the payment of this money, I am greatly mis- 
taken in him. I know he will not,” 

In the debate in the Senate, Senators Sherman and 
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Edmunds took issue with Secretary Bayard, and declared 
it the duty of the United States in such cases to make full 
indemnity. Senator Evarts, while defending his position as 
Secretary of State on technical grounds, declared it the duty 
of our Government to rescue “‘itself from this foul blot of 
violence and turbulence, and this fouler blot of indifference 
of our communities.” The appropriation was made without 
any reservation as to liability. 

A few years later other mob violence was inflicted on 
Chinese residents in the Pacific States, which made it neces- 
sary for me to frame new complaints for the Chinese Govern- 
ment, and though no punishments followed, new appropria- 
tions were made by Congress to meet the property losses ; 
but in these latter cases the act declared that the payment 
was made “‘out of humane consideration and without refer- 
ence to the question of liability.’”’ The total payments on 
account of Chinese sufferers amounted to approximately five 
hundred thousand dollars. 

Similar appropriations have been made in later years in 
the cases of lynching of Italians and injuries to other foreign- 
ers, with the like reservation as to liability. This practice 
has been the source of much humiliation to our public men. 
As Senator Hawley said, in the discussion in the Senate of a 
law providing for federal punishment for violation of treaty 
rights of foreigners: ‘‘ Because we are not able to carry out 
our agreements, we are establishing the custom of paying for 
the violation of them.” Successive Presidents have recom- 
mended legislation to correct the evil, but as yet no action 
has been taken by Congress. The discussion started by these 
Chinese cases must eventually result in legislation to relieve 
our country from the reproach of legal inability to afford 
protection to resident foreigners. 

The restoration of peace and order in Mexico and the 
improvement in its national credit under President Diaz 
revived a number of old claims against which the statute of 
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limitations had run or which for other reasons had ceased to 
have validity. A number of these were put into my hands for 
collection under a plea of generosity on the part of the 
Mexican Government. One of them is possessed of sufficient 
personal and historical interest to mention it. General Lew 
Wallace of Indiana, soldier, diplomat, and author, was a born 
fighter and possessed much of the spirit of knight-errantry of 
medieval times. While yet a boy he served in the Mexican 
War, and had just passed through a distinguished experience 
in the Civil War. At its close with the rank of major-general 
he was inspired with a burning desire to aid the Republicans 
of Mexico in their struggle against Maximilian and his French 
soldiers. 

The Juarez Government, then in the darkest day of its 
existence, gladly accepted the offer of his services, and, sup- 
plied with a commission of major-general in the Republican 
Army of Mexico, he entered with even more than his usual 
enthusiasm upon the task of raising a Legion of Honor to be 
composed largely of the discharged American soldiers of the 
Civil War. The General spent two years in this attempt, 
sometimes in Mexico and sometimes in the United States; 
but his Legion of Honor never materialized, and he finally 
but reluctantly retired from the Mexican service, after having 
spent about ten thousand dollars of his own means and hay- 
ing received no aid from the exhausted Mexican Treasury. 

Soon after I had established myself in Washington, I re- 
ceived a letter from General Wallace at Constantinople, 
where he was serving as our Minister at the Porte, asking me 
to take charge of his claim against Mexico; but he frankly 
warned me that he had no retainer to advance in such a 
doubtful venture and that I must look to the claim for my 
fee. I was quite willing to serve my soldier comrade and old 
friend even without compensation, and so undertook the 
collection of his claim. But on examination I found that he 
had presented it ten years before to the Claims Commission, 
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where it had been dismissed for want of jurisdiction, and that 
it was barred by treaty. However, Senor Mariscal was then 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Sefior Romero Minister in Wash- 
ington, and General Diaz President, all of whom had personal 
knowledge of Wallace’s services, and I induced them to dis- 
regard the technical obstacles and authorize the payment of 
fifteen thousand dollars, which the General accepted as a real 
windfall, and for which in a very generous letter he gave me 
all the credit. 

The revolution which occurred in Chile in 1891 of the Con- 
gressional Party against President Balmaceda, occasioned the 
Government of the United States much trouble, even bring- 
ing it to the brink of war; but it furnished me some profes- 
sional business. Balmaceda was at the head of the Govern- 
ment recognized by the United States and his Minister sought 
my counsel in his efforts to prevent the agents of the Congres- 
sional Party from making this country a base of operations 
for the supply of war material and the purchase and fitting- 
out of vessels in violation of our neutrality laws. Through 
detectives the Minister became possessed of the plans of that 
party to ship to California from the East a large supply of 
arms and ammunition, which were to be loaded upon a 
steamer sent from Chile for the purpose. The Government of 
the United States was duly advised of this plan, and on the 
arrival of this steamer, the Jtata, in the port of San Diego, 
California, the United States Marshal took charge of her and 
placed one of his deputies on board. The captain of the ves- 
sel, seeing the plans of the revolutionists likely to be frus- 
trated, put to seas against the remonstrance of the United 
States officer, sent him ashore, and disappeared. 

The arms and ammunition were put aboard of the Jiata, it 
was alleged, on the high seas outside of the three-mile limit, 
and she started on her return journey to the port of Iquique, 
Chile. President Harrison was indignant that the authority 
of the United States should be treated with such contempt, 
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and the Secretary of the Navy dispatched the cruiser Charles- 
ton in pursuit of the Jtata, with orders which recited that the 
latter sailed from San Diego, “‘ having dispossessed the United 
States District Marshal who had seized her for violation of the 
neutrality laws”; and directing her to be pursued and seized 
on the high seas; if in foreign waters, to watch her and tele- 
graph the Department ; if found in convoy of a Chilean man- 
of-war, to demand her restoration ; and if demand should be 
refused, to enforce it if able to do so. 

The race for Iquique which then ensued was an unusual 
one, and attracted the eager attention of the maritime world. 
The Charleston reached Iquique first, having passed the [tata 
unobserved, and when the latter arrived, she was delivered 
up to the Charleston with her cargo of arms, and convoyed 
back to San Diego. She was there libeled in the United States 
Court, but discharged after trial, on the ground that there 
had been no violation of the neutrality laws. Our purpose 
was attained in preventing the military supplies from reaching 
the revolutionists, but our success proved of no substantial 
value, as the revolutionists were victorious in the next battle 
with the Government forces, Balmaceda committed suicide, 
his administration disappeared, and my client, his Minister, 
left Washington. His successor, representing the Congres- 
sional Government, arrived in Washington about the time 
that the Baltimore controversy was at fever-heat. Singularly 
enough, I was solicited by him to act as his counsel, but I felt 
that I had been too fully committed to the other side to 
accept his proffered retainer. 

Another Chilean case put into my hands a few years later 
developed a question of international law, or of the usages 
of war, of considerable interest. An American citizen, who 
had gone to Peru under the patronage of Henry Meiggs, the 
celebrated American railroad builder, was constructing a 
railroad from Chimbote under contract with the Peruvian 
Government. He had finished and had in operation thirty- 
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five miles of the road, and had collected a large supply of 
railroad material for its extension, when the war between 
Chile and Peru occurred in 1879. During that war the Chilean 
forces occupied Chimbote, took possession of the materials 
on hand, tore up the rails on the track already completed, 
and appropriated them to railroad construction elsewhere 
for use of the Government of Chile. At the time of these 
occurrences Chimbote was not fortified nor occupied by 
Peruvian troops, neither were there any Peruvian forces 
within a hundred miles or more of that place. 

The case was brought before the United States and Chilean 
Claims Commission, and was resisted by the Chilean agent on 
two grounds, among others, first, that the property taken or 
destroyed virtually belonged to the Government of Peru; 
and, second, that such property was fit subject of appropria- 
tion or confiscation in war. During the discussion an order of 
the Chilean Minister of War was cited, in which he said that 
“we shall not oblige Peru to lay down her arms except by 
reducing her to absolute want and making her feel in the pro- 
perty and interests of her inhabitants all the burdens of wars.”’ 
The majority of the Commission, the Chilean member dis- 
senting, rendered an award in favor of the claimant, thus 
overruling the contention of the Chilean Government. It 
was in accordance with the rules of war then in force among 
most civilized nations and of The Hague Treaty of 1899. 

Business sometimes comes to Washington from abroad of 
quite a trivial character and whose importance is greatly ex- 
aggerated. An English firm, which had an existence of many 
years in one of the large South American cities, owing to the 
death of the old members underwent a change; some of 
the younger members withdrawing, formed a rival firm, and 
a sharp competition for business was inaugurated. Among 
other matters of controversy was a trade-mark for a sheep- 
wash which had been taken out in the United States by the 
old firm and to which the new firm laid claim. One of my 
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clients in New York who had given me much lucrative busi- 
ness was a correspondent of the old firm, and he came to 
Washington to ask me to take charge of the contest which it 
was necessary to bring in the United States Patent Office to 
protect their rights. 

The case did not commend itself to me as of a serious char- 
acter, and I sought to excuse myself from taking charge of it 
on the ground that I knew nothing of patent practice. My 
friend admitted that the sheep-wash trade-mark ‘‘was not 
worth ad—n,” but he said the old firm was determined to have 
control of it, and were willing to spend almost any amount 
of money to defeat the new firm ; and he begged me as a favor 
to him to take the case, saying I could employ all the patent 
expert assistance I wanted. I yielded to his appeal, instituted 
an ‘‘interference” contest, and with the aid of an expert 
attorney in due time won the case, much to the gratification 
of my South American clients. 

This was my first and last case in patent-law practice. My 
preparation of the case led to an interesting incident. One of 
the questions raised was as to the domicile in the United 
States of a foreign commercial house. The cases in support 
of our contention were few, and finding reference to an article 
on the subject by the well-known publicist, Dr. Lieber, in the 
“Cyclopedia Americana,” I searched for it in vain. In my 
despair I resorted to Dr. A. R. Spofford, the Librarian of 
Congress, who had a reputation for a wonderful memory as to 
books. He asked me the topic and author. ‘‘ Yes,”’ he said, 
“‘you will find the article by Dr. Lieber in the supplement to 
the ninth volume.” I did not know that there was a supple- 
ment and had overlooked it. Sure enough, it was just where 
Dr. Spofford said I would find it. 

The war with Venezuela of 1902, in which Great Britain, 
Germany, and Italy took part, was the occasion, through 
clients of mine, in settling a disputed question of interna- 
tional law. These clients, a New York house which had for 
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years past maintained a regular line of steamers between 
New York and Venezuela, complained to me that a blockade 
of certain Venezuelan ports had been declared, which was 
claimed by the allies to be what they termed a “pacific 
blockade,” but which was seriously affecting the business of 
their steamers and obstructing neutral commerce. The allies 
were following a practice which had been in vogue for nearly 
a century, by which powerful nations sought to constrain 
weaker ones without an open resort to war. 

I was satisfied that such a practice was not in consonance 
with the spirit of the age, and I called on Secretary Hay, ex- 
plained to him my view of international law on the subject 
and the embarrassment to American commerce resulting 
from the practice, appealed to him to take an advanced posi- 
tion on the subject, and to improve the opportunity to have 
it settled in the interest of neutral commerce. Mr. Hay ex- 
amined the question, reached the same conclusion that I had, 
and communicated to the allied Powers his view that there 
could be no ‘‘pacific blockade.”’ This action brought from 
the British Prime Minister a declaration in the House of Com- 
mons that ‘‘there can be no such thing as a pacific blockade,” 
and that “a blockade does involve a state of war.’”’ With the 
attitude of Secretary Hay and that declaration “pacific 
blockade”’ was practically abolished. 

The influx of American capital and enterprise in large vol- 
ume into Mexico, consequent on the peace and order prevail- 
ing there in late years, has occasioned an increase of legal 
business of an international character. Titles to mines and 
landed estates purchased by Americans were of this class. I 
made three visits to the City of Mexico in the interest of 
American railroads, for the adjustment or amendment of 
their concessions or contracts with the Government; and one 
to establish the New York Mutual Life Insurance Company 
in businessin that Republic and tosee that compliance was 
made with the legal requirements. 
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I took part in the argument before the Secretary of the 
Treasury in 1889 respecting the construction to be placed on 
silver-lead ores in the United States tariff when imported 
from Mexico. Under the tariff silver ores were admitted free 
and lead ores paid an almost prohibitive duty. Large quan- 
tities of Mexican ores were brought into the United States 
bearing both silver and lead. The Department of the Treas- 
ury had held that those ores should be classed as silver ores if 
the silver in them exceeded in value the lead. A determined 
effort was made by the American silver-mine owners to secure 
a reversal of thisruling. It wasstoutly resisted by the extens- 
ive smelting interests in the United States and by the rail- 
roads leading from Mexico into the United States. We suc- 
ceeded in maintaining the ruling, but Congress in revising 
the tariff changed the law so as to virtually exclude silver- 
lead-bearing ores. It was shortsighted policy for the United 
States, but beneficial to Mexico, in that it led to the establish- 
ment of large smelting-works in that country. 

One of the most interesting cases ever intrusted to my 
charge was that of General Frederick T. Ward, who has been 
termed a soldier of fortune, but who reflected extraordinary 
credit upon American valor and military skill. After having 
served in the Crimean War, he went to Shanghai, China, in 
1860, where he offered his services to the imperial authorities, 
then hard-pressed by the Taiping Rebellion, one of the most 
bloody and fiercely contested in all history. He soon won the 
admiration and confidence of the authorities by the bravery 
and skill with which he carried on operations with a handful 
of foreigners whom he had enlisted. This led the Imperial 
Government to sanction the organization by him of a body 
of three thousand Chinese troops, officered and drilled by 
Europeans and Americans. With this corps he captured 
many important cities held by the rebels, leading the assaults 
in person and winning victories against overwhelming odds 
by the very example of his personal bravery. Success fol- 
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lowed success, until ‘‘Ward’s Corps” became distinguished 
by the Government and people of China as ‘‘ The Ever Vic- 
torious Army.” 

The Imperial Government, recognizing the ability of this 
remarkable man, freely rewarded him, decreed him honors 
and titles, and raised him to the highest military rank in the 
Chinese service. He not only received a liberal salary, but 
also prize-money for each city that he captured, which in one 
instance amounted to seventy-five thousand taels, thus ac- 
cumulating considerable wealth. When the Chinese officials 
were without revenue to maintain his soldiers, he unhesitat- 
ingly used his own money, relying upon the good faith of the 
Chinese Government to reimburse him. Many times he was 
wounded, but ignorant of fear and indifferent to pain he never 
ceased, even when suffering from severe wounds, in his efforts 
to advance the imperial cause, for which he at last laid down 
his life. While scaling the walls of a city held by the rebels, 
he fell at the head of his troops, mortally wounded by a shot 
from the ramparts, and died on the following day. 

When the news of his death reached Peking, the Emperor 
issued an edict expressing “Our extreme grief . . . for we 
had just confidence in his patriotism and bravery, and never 
had cause to be ashamed of his military acts’’; and or- 
dered distinguished military honors to be paid him and that 
two memorial temples be erected to him, “in order to tran- 
quillize his loyal spirit and exhibit our distinguished kind- 
ness.” Mr. Burlingame, our Minister to China, in reporting 
his death and transmitting the imperial decree to Washing- 
ton, spoke of General Ward as ‘‘an American who had risen 
by his capacity and courage to the highest rank in the Chin- 
ese service. He fought countless battles and always with suc- 
cess. Indeed he taught the Chinese their strength, and laid 
the foundation of the only force with which their Government 
can hope to defeat the rebellion.” Secretary Seward, in reply, 
spoke of him as “‘our distinguished citizen. He fell while il- 
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lustrating the fame of his country in an untried, distant, and 
perilous field.”” The British naval officer on the station wrote 
his admiral : ‘‘I fear his death will cast a gloom over the im- 
perial cause in China, of which he was the stay and prop.” 
It was General Ward who prepared the way for the British 
soldier Gordon to win the laurels which would have been his 
alone had he lived. 

He was born in Salem, Massachusetts, and its citizens take 
pride in the bravery and achievements of their distinguished 
townsman. They have set aside a room in the Essex Institute 
devoted to his memory, in which are placed his portrait, the 
edict of the Emperor, the General’s sword, and other memen- 
toes. The Chinese also continue to keep green his memory, 
as is shown by a dispatch from Minister Conger a few years 
ago, in which he reported to the Department that the temple 
erected in front of the General’s tomb is still maintained, and 
that on every New Year’s Day offerings and flowers are 
placed on his grave. 

On his death-bed he made a nuncupative will in the pre- 
sence of an officer and seaman of the British Navy, which 
was written down at the time as dictated by him as follows: 

“The Taotai of Shanghai owes me 110,000 taels. The 
Takee owes me 30,000 — 140,000 taels [of the value then of 
about $200,000]. 

“T wish my wife to have 50,000 taels, and all remains be- 
tween my brother and sister. 

“T wish Admiral Sir James Hope and Mr. Burlingame to 
be my executors. 

‘Witness our hands: 

“Arc. BayLz, Lieutenant and Commander. 
‘‘Joun Couron, Boatswain.” 

The first of the Chinese named was one of the officials 
charged with the suppression of the rebellion, and the other 
was the Commissioner of Revenue, the persons through whom 
General Ward had advanced money for the maintenance of 
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his corps. His personal account was mixed with the accounts 
of the corps, difficulty was found in separating them, and the 
Chinese officials named sought to avoid personal responsibil- 
ity. His individual claim was referred to a board of arbitra- 
tion, which gave his administrator an award for the amount 
claimed; the Chinese Government recognized its justness, 
but required that the officials named should pay it. Years 
elapsed in the effort to secure a settlement, and the older the 
claim became the more difficult it was to secure the attention 
of either the Government of China or the United States. 

The father of General Ward made the long journey from 
Salem to Shanghai and Peking in vain, and died on his return 
voyage. Successive administrators and consuls in China and 
attorneys in Washington had labored without avail, some 
dying, and others, tiring of their task, made way for new ones 
to be engaged. 

In 1902, forty years after the death of General Ward, I was 
urged to take charge of the claim, but I knew something of 
the hopelessness of the task of reviving claims so long dead, 
and declined the offer. However, the heirs were persistent, 
and on examining the record I became satisfied of its merito- 
rious character, and finally consented to make the effort. My 
first step was to prepare, with the aid of an associate counsel, 
a clear and succinct printed memorial, which would enable 
the officials of both Governments to readily inform them- 
selves of the salient features of this ancient claim. 

I soon saw that my only hope of success was in securing its 
payment out of the Boxer Indemnity Fund ; and it was ap- 
parent that the Secretary of State would not be warranted in 
making such payment without the consent of the Chinese 
Government. To this task I addressed myself. Fortunately 
Thad influential acquaintances in the Government at Peking, 
and by an appeal to their national pride and sense of justice 
and gratitude their consent was obtained to this method of 
settlement, and an agreement was reached between the two 
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Governments for the payment of the claim from the in- 
demnity fund. I gained quite a reputation for my success, 
but it was due rather to a fortuitous concurrence of favoring 
circumstances — a just and painstaking Secretary of State 
in Washington and personal friends at Peking. 

The last case in my professional business which I shall 
notice is that of the Canton-Hankow Railroad Concession. 
It is worthy of mention especially because it involved a 
European sovereign and the leading financial personage of 
America. After three years of effort at Peking, a concession 
was granted to an American company in 1898 to construct 
and operate’a railroad from Canton to Hankow, one condi- 
tion of the concession or contract being that its property and 
interests should remain in American hands and that they 
could not be transferred ‘‘to other nations or people of other 
nationality.’’ After seven years had passed without any seri- 
ous attempt to build the road, beyond a survey of the line, 
the Chinese Government sent an agent to the United States 
to ascertain the financial standing of the company and the 
causes of the delay in executing the contract. 

It was found that the company, or the ‘‘ promoters”? who 
had charge of the concession, had made various efforts to 
induce capitalists of this country to invest in the enterprise, 
with only very limited success, and that finally they had sent 
a representative to Belgium who had arranged with a finan- 
cial syndicate in that country to furnish sufficient money to 
start the enterprise, but only on condition that a controlling 
interest in the company be assigned and transferred to the 
Belgian syndicate. This wasdone. Meanwhile the company’s 
agents and employees in China had incurred the hostility of 
the people along the line of survey by their arrogant conduct, 
and destroyed the confidence of the Chinese officials by their 
delays and failures. 

Under the circumstances the Chinese Government decided 
to take advantage of the forfeiture clause of the contract and 
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terminate the concession. I was asked by the Chinese Minis- 
ter in Washington to conduct the negotiations for that pur- 
pose. When notice was given to the president of the com- 
pany of the intentions of the Government, two new elements 
were developed in the case. Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan of New 
York made a visit to Washington, and in a conference with 
the Chinese Minister he stated that he had been induced to 
take an interest in the enterprise and that he had become the 
owner of a sufficient amount of the stock of the company not 
only to transfer again the majority of the stock to the Ameri- 
can holders, but that he possessed a controlling interest in the 
company, and that it was his intention to build the road. 

The other feature was the sudden activity of the Belgian 
Minister in Washington, who informed the Department of 
State that Belgian subjects were largely interested in the 
company, and the good offices of the United States were in- 
voked to prevent the threatened forfeiture of the concession. 
It appeared later that the chief holder of stock in Belgium 
was King Leopold II. 

Notwithstanding these powerful influences, the Chinese 
Government was resolved to repossess the concession. The 
negotiations were then transferred to New York City, where 
I met Mr. Elihu Root (afterwards Secretary of State), then 
practicing law in that city, who represented the company 
and Mr. Morgan. He soon became satisfied that the Chinese 
Government was determined to forfeit the concession, unless 
it could acquire possession by purchase. Mr. Root advised 
the company to accept the latter alternative, and the negotia- 
tions were conducted to that end. The company made a 
statement of its alleged expenditures, and then offered to 
assign and transfer to the Chinese Government all its rights 
and interests in the concession for a sum equal to three times 
the amount of its expenditures. 

This demand was extortionate, but rather than resort to 
the extreme of forfeiture and possible diplomatic reclama- 
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tion, the Chinese Government agreed to pay the company 
$6,750,000, and an agreement was drawn up to that effect 
and signed by Mr. Root and myself. As soon as this settle- 
ment became known, strong protests were made by the Bel- 
gian holders of stock, and President Roosevelt was induced 
to interfere and send a remonstrance to the American Minis- 
ter at Peking. But as soon as he was fully informed of the 
agreement he withdrew his objection, and King Leopold and 
his Belgian associates had to accept the settlement. 

An incident of the payment of the final installment under 
the agreement illustrates the peculiar financial ethics which 
prevail in Wall Street. Among the terms of settlement it was 
agreed that the sum to be paid the company was to bear in- 
terest at five per cent till paid ; and also that bonds which had 
been issued to the company bearing five per cent interest to 
the amount of over two million dollars might be redeemed, 
but ifthe company or holders of the bonds preferred to re- 
tain them the amount of these was to be deducted from the 
final installment. When we met in Mr. Morgan’s banking- 
house to make the final payment, we found that his account- 
ants had calculated interest on the full amount of payment, 
without taking account of the deduction for bonds which the 
company elected not to have redeemed. I spent a half-hour 
discussing this interest charge with Mr. Morgan, without con- 
vincing him that a double charge for interest on the install- 
ment and on the bonds was not just nor contemplated by the 
agreement. An adjournment for the payment of the last install- 
ment was taken till the next day. Mr. Morgan’s lawyers thus 
had an opportunity to confer with him, and the next day 
a new account of interest was presented, with the interest on 
the bonds omitted, and the final payment was duly made. 

I might cite other cases intrusted to me during my resid- 
ence in Washington of more or less general interest, but the 
foregoing are sufficient to show the character of my occupa- 
tion. An important branch of my practice was in acting as 
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counsel for foreign embassies and legations, either by regular 
retainers or by special engagement. Some of the heads of 
missions coming to. Washington were without diplomatic ex- 
perience and others were not well versed in our political and 
legal systems, and they felt that they could profit by my dip- 
lomatic experience and my knowledge of the institutions of 
our country. My advice always was to avoid controversies 
with the Department of State, and I feel that in this capacity 
I have been able to render a service to both our own and the 
foreign governments. 

It has been a pleasant experience of my life to have been 
brought into intimate relation with lawyers of the highest 
standing both in America and Europe. During my diplo- 
matic service and in the arbitration tribunals at Paris and 
London, as also at The Hague, and in my residence in Wash- 
ington, I have met many of the first men of my profession, 
and I am happy to say that in professional ethics and in 
ability the leading American lawyers compare favorably 
with those of the front rank in Europe. 

I may add in closing this chapter that whatever success I 
have had in my profession and in diplomacy is in large degree 
to be attributed to my close and undivided attention to my 
business, to the exclusion of all ulterior interests. While in 
the Diplomatic Service my colleagues in Mexico speculated 
in mining ventures, and in Europe they often dabbled in 
stocks. I deemed it unwise to be concerned in either. The 
“Hmma Mine” scandal that destroyed the usefulness of our 
Minister in London, and the business experiences of others 
served me as a warning. 

During my residence in Washington I had a number of 
tempting offers to assume the presidency or management 
of trust, banking, or other corporations, or to represent large 
business enterprises in foreign countries ; but I decided that 
it was better to make a specialty of matters which I under- 
stood rather than be led into ventures of which I knew little 
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and for which I might prove not fitted. When a case was in- 
trusted to me I sought to master every question connected 
with it, and if my clients were not successful it was for no 
want of thought, time, and attention on my part. 


CHAPTER XLII 
LIFE IN WASHINGTON 


WASHINGTON is already, and destined to be more and more, 
one of the most attractive cities of the world, both in its phys- 
ical appearance and social aspects. The plan upon which it 
was laid out is unique. Its wide streets, its many open 
squares and parks ornamented with an abundance of trees 
and garden-plots, the ever-increasing number and magni- 
ficence of its public buildings, and the picturesque character 
of its suburbs, charm all visitors both native and foreign. 

It is purely a political capital and a residential city. Hap- 
pily it has no outside commerce and scarcely any manufac- 
tures. I have always looked with disfavor upon the efforts 
of some of its enterprising citizens to encourage the establish- 
ment of factories and develop trade. I hope it may remain a 
distinctively political capital — a large village or small city. 
Legislation will then be more free from external influence and 
society will not become too much overgrown and pampered. 
With Congress, the Executive Departments, the Courts, and 
the Diplomatic Corps as its special attractions, it will con- 
tinue to bring to it intelligent and distinguished citizens as 
permanent or winter residents, and it will come to be recog- 
nized as the most desirable city for residence in the world. 

I cannot refrain from giving an extract from a letter writ- 
ten to me by one of our most brilliant public men, whose 
early death brought to a close a most promising career, to 
show how the Capital impresses one even in the heat of 
summer. William Walter Phelps wrote me in July, 1889, 
as follows: — 

“You don’t know how beautiful Washington looked, 
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where I went in the last of June with my treaty [the Samoan 
General Act] and came back with my commission [Minister 
to Germany]. I walked by your house, took a meal or two 
with Blaine at the Normandie, and made my home at the 
Hitts. Wherever I was it seemed as if I were living in a park 
where there was nothing but the singing of birds and the 
variable shade made by the moving of luxuriant branches. 
What a city that Washington is in the summer-time of a 
leafy year, such as this was!” 

One of the chief attractions of Washington is found in the 
number of men of eminence who make it their home on their 
retirement from active life. One of the most notable and 
charming of those whom I first met on coming to reside in 
the city in 1881 was George Bancroft, the Nestor of the Dip- 
lomatie Service and of American literature. He was then 
eighty-one years of age, but in full vigor of health and intel- 
lectual activity. He had just completed the last volume of 
his great work, the ‘‘ History of the United States.” Though 
he achieved much distinction in political life both at home 
and abroad, his most enduring fame will rest upon his history, 
which more than the work of any other American writer will 
be entitled to take its place with Gibbon’s great history of the 
Roman Empire. Mr. Bancroft was a well-known figure in 
the streets of Washington, as he was quite regular in his daily 
horseback rides. He went very little into society at that time, 
but he kept open house for his friends, and I was a frequent 
visitor there for a number of years. 

Hugh McCulloch, the financier of the Civil War, passed the 
years of his retirement from public service in Washington. 
He was called to the Capital by President Lincoln from In- 
diana, where for a number of years he had been at the head 
of the Bank of the State and in that capacity had attained 
much reputation as a banker. The institution had branches 
in the leading towns of the State, in one of which my father 
was an officer and a director, and in that way the two formed 
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an intimate acquaintance. When I came to Washington he 
sought me out for my father’s sake and we became very good 
friends. On his eightieth birthday he gave a dinner to his old 
associates and friends, most of them octogenarians or past 
the scriptural period of threescore years and ten; and there- 
after on each recurring anniversary he gave a dinner. I was 
always invited to these entertainments, although I was 
thirty years his junior, and when the dinner-party talked of 
the “Hard Cider Campaign” of 1840 and of other events 
which had occurred when I was a child, they seemed sur- 
prised that I did not remember them. Mr. McCulloch appar- 
ently confounded me with my father, who had been dead 
for twenty years and more. 

I have spoken of Mr. McCulloch as the financier of the Civil 
War. Mr. Chase, as Secretary of the Treasury, has usually 
received the larger share of the credit for managing the fin- 
ances of the Government during that crisis, but Mr. Chase 
was a lawyer and had no practical experience in banking or 
finance, and he depended much on the aid and counsel of Mr. 
McCulloch in the management of the affairs of the Treasury 
Department. The latter was for some years Comptroller of 
the Currency, and as such he organized and set in operation 
the national banking system, and just before his death Pre- 
sident Lincoln called him to the vacancy as the Secretary of 
the Treasury, in which position he remained throughout the 
Administration of President Johnson. During this latter 
period he devised the measures for meeting the enormous 
demand upon the Treasury consequent on the adjustment of 
the war expense and the refunding of the bonded indebted- 
ness. He was also largely influential in holding Congress to a 
strict adherence to our plighted financial obligations. He was 
called by President Arthur again to the Department for a few 
closing months of his Administration, thus being the only 
man in our history who has a second time held the Treasury 
Portfolio. He has left a volume of his ‘“‘Reminiscences”’ 
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which evince much literary ability and are very interest- 
ing. 

One of the most celebrated of our public men who spent 
a considerable part of the evening of his lifein Washington was 
Edward Everett Hale, author, historian, divine, reformer, 
friend of mankind. After he attained the age of eighty 
he was made Chaplain of the Senate, and became a perman- 
ent resident of the Capital and a near neighbor of mine. We 
found much in common to talk about, as we were laboring 
to create a stronger public sentiment in favor of international 
arbitration and to restrain the craze for enlarged naval and 
military armament. We never counted visits, and so long as 
he could walk with safety he dropped in at my house with 
frequency to have a talk. He had a great fund of anecdotes 
and reminiscences, still had a retentive memory, and being 
a good conversationalist he was a great favorite in intel- 
lectual circles. 

Boston being for so many years his home, he knew every 
person of note of that region for a century back, either per- 
sonally or at first hand from their intimates. I spent the 
greater part of the years 1855 and 1856 in Cambridge, a most 
interesting period in the history of Boston and the country. 
Old political parties were going into decay and new ones 
forming. I listened to Rufus Choate, Robert C. Winthrop, 
and others of the ancient school of politics in Faneuil Hall as 
they endeavored to convince the people that the old Whig 
Party still had a mission to perform. I heard Wendell Phil- 
lips’s memorable philippic against the slave power at the 
indignation meeting in Tremont Temple over the assault on 
Senator Sumner. I was accustomed to go to the courts to see 
the rising young lawyer, Ben Butler, try his cases. Emerson, 
Holmes, and Lowell, who made famous the ‘Atlantic 
Monthly,” were then prominent, and Theodore Parker was 
seeking to tear down the bulwarks of Puritan orthodoxy. 
It delighted Dr. Hale to talk with me about those and other 
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Boston worthies, and to tell of the many interesting men 
on both sides of the Atlantic of whom he knew so much. 

The Doctor was ‘greatly enamoured of Washington, be- 
cause, as he said, he saw there all sorts of people from all 
parts of the country and the world, because he touched life 
at so many sides or surfaces; and moving among all kinds 
and classes he kept his life fresh and genuine. Because of 
his buoyant nature and these new scenes, as one of his sons 
wrote, he, an octogenarian, was as young as his sons, grand- 
sons, or great grandsons. 

There has existed in the Capital for many years a scientific 
club or coterie of men distinguished in science, literature, or 
the learned professions, who came together without organiza- 
tion or by-laws, usually weekly during the winter months, for 
conversation on topics in which they were interested or which 
were attracting public attention. Mr. McCulloch speaks of 
it in his “ Reminiscences” as presided over in his day by Pro- 
fessor Henry of the Smithsonian Institution, and among its 
members was Professor Simon Newcomb, the great astro- 
nomer, who was still a member in my day when weekly 
meetings were held at the residence of Professor Alexander 
Graham Bell, the inventor of the telephone. 

A kindred body is “‘The Literary Society,” organized by 
James A. Garfield some years before he became President of 
the United States, and made up of a limited number of liter- 
ary and artistic people, at whose weekly or semi-monthly 
meetings formal papers are read, followed by a discussion, 
music, and a social entertainment. 

There is also ‘The Round Table,” in the Congressional Li- 
brary Building, presided over by the Librarian, Dr. Herbert 
Putnam. It is an informal party gathered daily for luncheon, 
composed mainly of the literary, scientific, and professional 
men engaged in work on Capitol Hill, who spend an hour 
about the table eating, smoking, and conversing. The mem- 
bers are permitted to bring with them a friend who chances 
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to be in the city, and in this way we have made the acquaint- 
ance of university men, scientific people, lawyers, and divines 
from all parts of the country and in fact of the world. The 
existence of these three bodies shows that the Capital is 
not wholly given over to political discussion and trivial soci- 
ety gossip. I have always been an appreciative member of 
them, and they have contributed very greatly to the enjoy- 
ment of my Washington life. 

The newspaper representation is an important contingent 
of Washington public affairs. The leading newspapers of our 
country, as well as of London, maintain permanent corre- 
spondents here, and as a class they rank well with the mem- 
bers of any of the learned professions, both as to intellectual 
capacity, reliability, and patriotism. There have been un- 
worthy members, but hardly more numerous than in the 
other professions. Several of the correspondents were among 
my most intimate friends, and I have learned to appreciate 
their valuable services to the country. I may mention one 
of these as a worthy representative of his class. 

Charles Nordhoff was born in Germany, and was brought 
to this country by his parents when a child. He spent his 
early boyhood in what was then the backwoods of Arkansas, 
and began life as a ‘‘printer’s devil” in Philadelphia. Of a 
roving disposition he ran away and enlisted in the navy and 
spent ten years of his life in that and the merchantman sery- 
ice. He then resumed his trade as a printer, educated him- 
self, and after various hardships he reached the high position 
of managing editor of the New York “‘Evening Post’; and 
finally went to Washington in 1871, as the head of the “‘New 
York Herald Bureau,” which position he held till he retired 
to private life. 

He was a self-made but a well-made man. A great reader 
with a retentive memory, he became a ready and vigorous 
writer. He was a man of strict integrity, of the highest stand- 
ard of truthfulness, an inveterate hater of deceit and chi- 
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canery, of deep religious sentiment but free from its ostenta- 
tion. He was a man of strong will and very decided convic- 
tions. He made many enemies because of these qualities, but 
he had warm and devoted friends. During the twenty years 
he spent in Washington he probably was brought into inti- 
mate personal contact with more public men than any other 
person of his day, and he always commanded universal re- 
spect if not approval. He was the author of a score of books, 
on a great variety of subjects suggested by his life experience, 
some of which proved very popular. 

With advancing years he grew tired of the turmoil of pol- 
itical strife, gave up the largest salary paid to a correspond- 
ent, and retired to Lower California to end his days in rural 
life. He was ‘‘a ready writer,” and we exchanged many 
letters. I quote a paragraph to show how he enjoyed this 
correspondence. Writing from Coronado, California, he began 
his letter by saying: ‘‘My dear Foster, I received your good 
letter some time ago, and have read it over several times, and 
T have only one fault to find with you — that you began with 
an apology for not writing before. Don’t do that. I never 
doubt the affection of my friends, least of all yours, old 
friend ; and I know how busy you are; so don’t let me be on 
your conscience. And don’t hesitate to dictate a letter. . . .” 

Another extract will show how partial he was of his friends 
and what pride he took in their success. He and I were us- 
ually at the antipodes in our politics, but he never allowed 
that to interfere with our friendship. After I had returned 
from my peace mission to Japan and China, he wrote: ‘‘So 
you are home safely, and what a work you did! I think of you 
with pride and joy, and send you my most hearty and affec- 
tionate congratulations. You covered yourself with honor; 
but I am glad you did not agree to stay permanently. It was 
I think a wise decision. You have done enough for glory in 
your career, and can afford to rest on your laurels. But be 
sure to have full notes of all you did, so that, as time passes, 
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you may write out the strange and wonderful history in all 
its personal details ; for it was a notable passage. . . .” 

Washington society was often enlivened by the visits or 
temporary residence of celebrated literary women. None of 
these was more brilliant or attractive than Mary A. Dodge, 
the witty and trenchant writer, better known by her nom de 
plume of “Gail Hamilton.” She was a cousin of Mrs. James 
G. Blaine and usually made her residence her home. She 
began to spend her winters in Washington when Mr. Blaine 
was Speaker of the House and thus was thrown much into 
political life. She was educated in the Orthodox Congrega- 
tional Church and took pride in her Biblical scholarship. For 
two or three seasons she conducted a Bible-class on Sunday 
afternoons in the parlors of Mr. Blaine’s house, attended by 
society ladies and public men. She was not always orthodox 
in her views from the Puritanic standpoint, but she always 
was sparkling and interesting. Those lectures, for such they 
were, were published in book-form under the title of “‘The 
Washington Bible-Class.”” Her last literary work was a life 
of Mr. Blaine. 

During her last years in the Capital I saw her often in Mr. 
Blaine’s house, and greatly enjoyed her attractive conversa- 
tion, her lively and engaging manners, and her independent 
and original character. She had championed the cause of 
Mrs. Maybrick, the American imprisoned in England on con- 
viction of poisoning her husband, and when I became Secre- 
tary of State I inherited this case as part of the unfinished 
business of Mr. Blaine’s administration. Miss Dodge, with 
her impetuous temperament, gave me little rest in the consid- 
eration of the case, her efforts being directed to securing re- 
lease from imprisonment, a matter in which the Government 
of the United States could take no part except in a purely 
unofficial way. 

Besides her formal communications to the Department of 
State, Miss Dodge poured in upon me long personal letters, a 
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few extracts from which will indicate their purport and spirit. 
She had already forwarded to the Queen a petition signed by 
Mrs. Harrison, wife of the President, and many other pro- 
minent women, including wives of Cabinet members; and also 
a petition to the Premier, Lord Salisbury, signed by Vice- 
President Morton and many public men; all to no purpose. 
She writes as follows : “ Two days ago I sent you a letter about 
Mrs. Maybrick. I make no apology for sending you another. 
It is for the life, honor, and peace of a woman that I am 
wearying you — a woman twenty-six years old when she 
was shut up in a State prison for life because a demented 
Judge, in a fit of frenzy, condemned her to it, and all England 
is not sane enough to take her out.’’ Again she writes : ‘‘ May 
I beg another favor. It is for the most wronged and wretched 
woman in the world’”’; and at the end of four pages, she 
concludes — ‘‘It is the crime of the Nineteenth Century.” 
In a letter covering eight pages she begins as follows: ‘My 
dear Mr. Foster, — I write to you now not as a lady to a gen- 
tleman for whom she entertains a cordial regard, but as an 
American citizen to the Secretary of State, to whom belongs 
the protection of American citizens in foreign lands. . 
What is there in the Union as it was and the Constitution as 
it is to prevent the head of our Foreign Relations from mak- 
ing a formal application and remonstrance to the head of the 
British Foreign Relations. I had hoped that her release would 
be secured by an appeal to the justice of England, but thus 
far it has not been done. As one of England’s own writers 
says, and in connection with this case, the Government has 
lost the dictionary and has no such word as justice. . . . The 
English Government cares nothing for justice, but it is afraid 
of popular agitation. I have reason to believe that the nation 
is ready to be agitated. . . . Don’t give yourself the trouble 
of answering this letter — write to Lord Rosebery instead !”” 
After a respite of a few weeks she reopened the corre- 
spondence with a sixteen-paged letter on a new line of argu- 
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ment. ‘‘I am told there was a ‘great row’ in a late London 
Cabinet meeting over the demand of the President for the 
release of the Irish-American prisoners. Now is not one 
American woman worth many Irish men? I ask this question 
sternly and confidently to the husband of Mrs. Foster? .. . 
Will it well bear public scrutiny that the Government looks 
after the welfare of men, but leaves a woman alone to take 
care of herself? I am sure the American people would stand 
a little over-interference for a woman’s sake on the part of 
the Government, rather than an indifference that amounted 
to negligence. . . . She [Mrs. Maybrick] is an innocent pris- 
oner — the victim of rapacity and tyranny. I cannot see why 
she should not be rescued from the clutches of England just 
as much as if England were Turkey or the Fiji Islands. She 
is imprisoned under the forms of law, but so is a man eaten 
by cannibals under the forms of their law.” 

The foregoing was followed soon after the presidential elec- 
tion by another letter: ‘‘ You are not to answer this letter. I 
shall call it uncovenanted mercies if you will but readit. . . . 
All the time I have left for indignation is devoted to wrath 
over the British rejoicing on the election of Cleveland.’”’ This 
was soon followed by a letter from Mrs. Blaine, inclosing a 
telegram from Miss Dodge to Mr. Blaine, then on his death- 
bed, imploring him to intervene with me for some energetic 
action. In sending me the telegram, Mrs. Blaine wrote: 
“There is hardly anything in life I myself desire so much as to 
give Mrs. Maybrick back to her mother, but this does not, 
alas!help her. It seems strange that Providence and her own 
country are of little avail. Mr. Blaine is very anxious that an 
effort should be made. I add this last line at his request. 
With entire confidence that you will do all in your power, 
and the hope that the power may equal the wish, I am with 
the greatest respect and affection, yours, Harrier S. 
BLAINE.” 

Influenced by these appeals rather than by the existence of 
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any foundation for diplomatic intervention, I instructed our 
Minister in London to make some verbal and unofficial repre- 
sentations to Lord Rosebery. Having advised Miss Dodge of 
my action, she wrote me as follows: “‘ Mrs. Maybrick’s cause is 
as much yours as mine, but I thank you as deeply and truly 
as if it were mine and not yours. Your letter is everything 
that could be desired. The reference to the President, in mem- 
ory of Mrs. Harrison’s wish, is touching and gentle and I 
should think irresistible. Are you willing that I should send 
a copy of it to Mrs. Maybrick’s mother for her comfort and 
hope? . . . I fully appreciate that you have strained a point 
on the side of mercy. . . . With great respect and lasting 
gratitude, I am,” etc. 

Neither her untiring efforts nor my feeble intervention 
were of any avail. Mrs. Maybrick languished in prison during 
the term of her sentence, eleven years after I left the Depart- 
ment and eight years after the death of Miss Dodge. 

During my residence at the Capital I formed many close 
friendships with Senators and Members of Congress. Among 
these none was more cordial or intimate than with Senator 
Morgan of Alabama, a Confederate soldier and an ardent 
Democrat. He was a man of the highest sense of honor and 
justice, and he warmly espoused the movement to secure the 
release of Mexico from the payment of ‘‘La Abra” and 
“Weil” fraudulent claims. But for his support I most likely 
would have failed in my long and arduous contest. While an 
intense partisan in domestic politics, he always entertained 
liberal and patriotic views of our foreign relations. In re- 
cognition of this spirit and of his high ability, President Har- 
rison appointed him a member of the Bering Sea Arbitration 
Tribunal at Paris, and I was brought into close contact with 
him during its sessions. No Northerner could have defended 
the interests of the reunited country with more devotion than 
this Confederate soldier. : 

He became greatly attached to me because of a little serv- 
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ice which I was able to render him at stated intervals during 
his Senatorial life. During the Administration of President 
Cleveland he secured the appointment as postmaster of his 
home town in Alabama for a lady, the widow of a devoted 
friend and army comrade, who had died leaving a numerous 
family destitute. On the return of the Republican Party to 
power there was a strong effort made by the local politicians 
to get possession of the post-office. Senator Morgan filed his 
recommendation for the retention of his friend’s widow, but 
owing to his party affiliations he did not feel at liberty to urge 
it actively. He invoked my aid and sympathy for the mother 
of a rising family. At first I had little difficulty in securing 
her reappointment; but as each term of four years expired, 
the local politicians grew more hungry for the spoils of office ; 
and in President Roosevelt’s second term, I found that the 
Postmaster-General thought she had held the office long 
enough and that he should have to yield to the demand of the 
local politicians. 

It became necessary to intervene directly with the Pre- 
sident. One evening, after a dinner at the White House to 
which I had been honored with an invitation, I apologized to 
Mr. Roosevelt for ‘talking shop,” and explained the situa- 
tion. ‘Does the Senator want the woman reappointed ?”’ he 
asked. I replied that he was quite anxious about it. “It 
shall be done at once. Send me a note in the morning to re- 
mind me of it.’”’ I mention this incident, because it shows Mr. 
Roosevelt’s generous nature, as the Senator at that time was 
violently attacking the President’s pet scheme of the Panama 
Canal and antagonizing his Administration measures gener- 
ally. The Senator died at the ripe age of eighty-three, after 
having served in the Senate thirty years consecutively, in the 
full possession of his mental faculties and enjoying the respect 
of the entire nation. He was a fine specimen of the Southern 
statesman and gentleman. 

One of the most notable personages in society after the 
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Spanish War was Admiral George Dewey. On his return 
from Manila he was given the most magnificent reception 
ever accorded to any one in Washington. The unbounded 
manifestation of the country’s gratitude and hero-worship 
was interpreted by some of his intimates into a desire to 
make him President. He was not carried away by this hallu- 
cination, but continues to wear modestly his great honors. 
He told the story of the victory of Manila Bay very interest- 
ingly and in no boastful spirit. To his friends he made no 
reservation of his views as to the presence of the German 
Navy in the harbor during the critical days after the battle 
and before he was reinforced by the army. He had no doubt 
of the friendly sympathy of the German commander for the 
Spaniards, and for some time he was in expectation that this 
sympathy would develop into hostile acts. 

The presence of the Diplomatic Corps lends to the Capital 
an attractive political and social feature not possessed by any 
other of our great cities. It is composed usually of persons of 
education and high culture, and their presence is much appre- 
ciated in social circles. The creation of the grade of ambassa- 
dors for a time disturbed society, but it soon learned to ad- 
just itself to the new rank. Official precedence is, of necessity, 
carefully studied in Washington, and while it yet presents 
some unsolved problems, so far as the Diplomatic Corps is 
concerned it has come to be pretty well understood and ob- 
served. Daniel Webster when Secretary of State was called 
to account for seating the Brazilian Minister, at an unofficial 
dinner at his residence, after the British Minister, who had 
arrived later in Washington. He defended himself on the 
ground that “‘the private hospitality of my own house may 
well be regulated by my own discretion.”” But to-day neither 
the Secretary of State nor any other person could act upon 
Mr. Webster’s contention. Not even at private dinner-parties 
can official precedence be disregarded where diplomats are 
present. 
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In my diplomatic service abroad I had met many of the 
members of the Corps previous to their residence in Washing- 
ton, and Mrs. Foster and I always sustained with them very 
pleasant relations, our house being a place of frequent resort 
for them. Of this body with none did I have longer or more 
friendly relations than with Sir Julian, afterwards Lord 
Pauncefote, the British Ambassador. His case was an excep- 
tion to the British practice of making the Diplomatic Service 
a life career, for he did not enter that service until after mid- 
dle life. His chosen profession was the law, and he had served 
in judicial positions in the colonial possessions of the Far 
East and the West Indies for a number of years before he was 
called to be permanent Under-Secretary of the Foreign Office. 
He was appointed Minister to the United States, the only 
diplomatic post he ever held, when he was about sixty years 
of age. 

He was a good type of a refined English gentleman. Im- 
pressive in manner, he indulged in no ostentation, and was 
very simple in his tastes and intercourse. He possessed few of 
the brilliant qualities of Lord Dufferin, and had none of the 
hectoring ways or versatile qualities of that earlier and even 
more celebrated British diplomat, Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe. He made no speeches, did not permit himself to be 
interviewed by the press, and he was the author of no mem- 
orable dispatches. But he was methodical and attentive to 
business, a man of sound judgment, and he impressed every 
one who came in contact with him with his perfect sincerity 
and conscientiousness. With such traits he made himself 
so useful to his Government that when he reached the age 
of retirement in the Diplomatic Service of his country, by 
express command of Queen Victoria, he was continued at 
his post to the day of his death. 

Towards the end of his career it was my good fortune to 
render him a little service for which he was very grateful. In 
1898, just on the eve of the Spanish War, the European 
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Ambassadors in Washington waited in a body upon President 
McKinley at the White House and made a representation to 
him which they alleged was in the interest of peace. It was 
a proceeding unusual in our diplomatic practice, and created 
some resentment in the press of the country. Lord Paunce- 
fote, as the Dean of the Diplomatic Corps, was the medium 
of communication with the President, when in fact his 
country was the only one of the Powers represented which 
sympathized with the attitude of the United States on the 
Spanish question. 

Four years later it transpired that a second representation 
and ambassadorial visit to the White House had been pro- 
posed of a still more friendly leaning towards Spain, and the 
German Ambassador, Mr. Holleben, with the object of divert- 
ing public attention from the well-known friendliness of 
Germany to Spain in the war, gave it to be understood that 
Lord Pauncefote had suggested this second visit. It became 
a matter of animated discussion in the press, and Mr. Wayne 
MacVeagh, former Attorney-General and Ambassador to 
Italy, wrote a signed communication to the press on the sub- 
ject, and in the concluding paragraph spoke in high terms of 
Lord Pauncefote. The next day I was interviewed by the 
same paper, in which I expressed dissent from some of Mr. 
MacVeagh’s views, but used this language: ‘Mr. MacVeagh | 
has spoken a timely word on the Pauncefote-Holleben inci- 
dent. The British Ambassador is too well instructed in the 
proprieties of his position to break silence on the subject. It 
is for his Government to determine whether the situation calls 
for a statement of the part taken by him in the now cele- 
brated conference of April, 1898. If its details are made pub- 
lic, I feel sure they will not change the high estimate in which 
Lord Pauncefote has ever been held by our people. And if 
the silence remains unbroken, his past conduct should be 
accepted as a guaranty that he has done nothing unfriendly 
to the United States. He is approaching the end of a highly 
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honorable and useful career, and idle rumors or surmises of 
misinformed persons should not be permitted to cloud the 
reputation of such a distinguished diplomatist.” 

This interview brought from Lord Pauncefote the following 
letter : — 


British EmBassy. 
WASHINGTON, 20th Feby, 1902. 


Dear GENL. FOsTEeR, — 

I write to express to you my deep gratitude for your kind 
defense of me in to-day’s ‘‘ Washington Post.’”’?’ My mouth 
being sealed, I appreciate all the more the timely service you 
have rendered me, and I feel that the support of such men as 
yourself and Mr. MacVeagh will have more effect in stopping 
the most unjust clamor raised against me than anything I 
could write myself. 

I could not have believed it possible that I should ever be 
accused of saying or doing anything unfriendly to this coun- 
try where I have spent so many years working heartily in 
the opposite direction. Believe me gratefully yours, 

PAUNCEFOTE. 


The members of the Diplomatic Corps in the United States 
were not all of the type of Lord Pauncefote. While the heads 
of missions were usually men of ability and refinement, they 
were sometimes lacking in the higher qualities of statesman- 
ship and morality. One of the ablest of those of later years 
was Count Cassini, the Ambassador of Russia. I first met 
him at Peking, where he attained much celebrity for his skill 
in diplomacy and for a secret treaty which he negotiated with 
China. His career in the United States was not successful on 
account of his domestic relations and his conduct during the 
trying times of the Russo-Japanese War. 

The scandals of the Diplomatic Corps in European society 
are so frequent that they do not occasion any other excite- 
ment than the ordinary gossip of the circle. But in coming to 
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the United States they find the standard of social life very 
different, and some of them are inclined to look upon it as 
prudish and puritanic. Catacazy and others of his day lived 
quite in disregard of the ideas prevailing in Washington. 
Cassini could hardly understand why domestic relations 
which caused no comment in Peking should be so severely 
criticised in this country. British representatives are usually 
quite as strict in the observance of a high standard of domes- 
tic ethics as the Americans, but there was a notable excep- 
tion in the case of Sir Lionel Sackville-West, who, however, 
gained his greatest distinction and his passports for inter- 
meddling in our domestic politics. He had three daughters 
by a Spanish dancer, whom according to his own affidavits 
he never married. He came to Washington from the British 
Mission in Madrid, where he lived as a bachelor, but on his 
arrival here he brought his daughters with him and presented 
the eldest as the lady of the Legation, though she had been 
registered in Paris as of father ‘‘unknown.” They had all 
received a good education, were bright and attractive, and, 
as he had legitimatized them by legal acts in England, soci- 
ety kindly closed its eyes to their origin. Though the father, 
on his return to England, was dropped from the Diplomatic 
Service and largely banished from society, his eldest daugh- 
ter married her cousin, the heir to the great Sackville estate 
and peerage. Since the former Minister’s death, recently, 
his illegitimate son has instituted proceedings for the estate 
and peerage, and the litigation is still in progress. 

One of the most distinguished visitors to Washington 
during my residence was the great Chinese Viceroy Li Hung 
Chang, who was returning in 1896 from the coronation of the 
Czar Nicholas II and a visit to the leading Courts of Europe, 
and who came to America on his tour around the world. 
During his stay in Washington he was my guest, and I was 
enabled to bring him in contact with the leading men of our 
Government.’ One of his mementoes was the sending of his 
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photograph and autograph to my grandson, who figured in 
the fish-story already narrated. On the photograph he wrote 
in Chinese the following (in translation): “‘ Written for the 
little grandchild of General Foster, my friend and counsel in 
my hour of perplexity and trouble at Shimonoseki, Japan, 
with whom I, on my Imperial Mission to America, again clasp 
hands and talk of days gone by as happily as ever. The year 
of Kwang Hsu the 22nd, 7th moon, 29th day.” 

On his return to China he wrote me a letter, which I copy 
as showing the impressions and influence of his first foreign 
tour on this greatest Chinese of his generation, as follows : — 


Prexine, Cutna, Nov. 28, 1896. 
Hon. Joun W. Foster, 
Wasuinocton, D.C., U. 8. A. 

My prar Frienp, — It gave me much pleasure to receive 
your letter of October 6 and to hear that you and Mrs. Foster 
had returned to Washington much improved by your summer 
vacation. I have likewise returned to my home here im- 
proved in many ways by my long tour. I cannot besufficiently 
thankful for having been permitted to complete my journey 
without a single mishap and without the least detriment to 
health and strength. 

My visit to your country, where I met with such warm 
welcome and boundless hospitality on every side, will always 
remain one of the pleasantest recollections of my travels — 
indeed of my whole life; nor shall I ever forget the prominent 
part you took, sacrificing your own convenience in the ar- 
rangements for my enjoyment. 

When I arrived here and completed my circle of the globe, 
I had nothing but good to report to Their Majesties, The 
Emperor and Empress Dowager. Having actually seen how 
much China may be benefited by adopting foreign systems, 
I am anxious to avoid the fault of faith without works, and 
hope that time will prove my sincerity. 
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T shall expect to hear that you have taken office under the 
. new Administration and thus enlarged your sphere of good 
influence. But whether in or out of office, I know that you 
will always be true to your convictions and that China will 
always have a stanch friend in you. 

[After telling me of the members of his personal and official 
family, all of whom were well known to me, he closed as 
follows:] I am putting my shoulder to the wheel and hope 
there will be some progress. 

Karnestly invoking lasting happiness for yourself and Mrs. 
Foster, I remain 

Your true and greatly obliged friend, 
Li Hune CuHane. 


Among other features of Washington life are the many 
organizations and societies representing national interests, of 
a military, fraternal, or educational character. Not the least 
attractive of these are the clubs or associations composed of 
the alumni of the great universities of the country, which are 
accustomed to hold annual banquets attended by the best 
speakers and celebrated men of the nation. I became a mem- 
ber of a number of these clubs by virtue of the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws which had been conferred on me. This 
degree was first given me by Princeton University and Wa- 
bash College while I was absent on the peace mission to Japan 
and China in 1895. The following year the degree was con- 
ferred upon me by Yale University, and, under the practice 
in such cases, I attended the commencement exercises to re- 
ceive it. The recipient on such occasions, standing on the 
platform in the presence of the assembled multitude, while a 
sketch of his life is given to justify the degree amid the roist- 
ering applause of the students, undergoes an ordeal not very 
pleasant for a modest man. I had similar experiences later at 
Pennsylvania and Indiana universities. 

When at the close of my mission to Spain I resumed my 
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residence in Washington I was fifty years of age, and from 
that date forward I did my most laborious and successful 
work. It seemed as if the earlier portion of my life had been 
merely a preparation for the labor which was in store for me 
and which proved the most useful and important. I have 
been highly honored by my country with many important 
public trusts, but I have the consciousness of having earn- 
estly striven to discharge them faithfully. The retrospect of 
a life of more than threescore years and ten occasions much 
satisfaction and little regret, thanks to a kind Providence, 
a favoring Government, and a host of friends. 


THE END 
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Hong Kong, visit to, 1, 90. 
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ico, 1, 83. 
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1, 200; career of, 1, 200. 
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Jalisco, State of, visit to, 1, 125 ff. 
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with, 11, 11. 
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tiations, 01, 161; protest against 
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sia on fur-seals, 0, 183. 
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Boundary Tribunal, 1, 199. 

Jews, treatment of, in Russia, 1, 156, 
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62; revolution against, 1, 74, 75. 
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sador to Russia, I, 152. 
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212. 
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Minister to U. 8., 1, 217; Secre- 
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fer of Formosa to Japan, 1, 154; 
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Formosa, 11, 155, 157-159. 
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gorouki, I, 219. 

Li Hung Chang, as Viceroy, 11, 91, 
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92-93 ; peace plenipotentiary, 1, 
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attempted assassination of, m1, 
131-134; on. friendship with 
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Il, 320. 
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Alaskan Boundary Tribunal, 1, 
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1, 310. 
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Manzanillo, visit to, 1, 128. 
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Mining speculation in Mexico, 1, 
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1, 55, 57. 

Mitchell, Sir Charles, 11, 90. 
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statesman, I, 255, 267. 

Morgan, J. Pierpont, negotiations 
concerning Canton Hankow R. 
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Bering Sea Tribunal, wu, 37; 
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Minister to Spain, 1, 270; his 
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question, 11, 46. 
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Manzanillo, 1, 128. 
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Mouravieff, Count, Russian Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, 1, 219-220; 
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Mumm, Mr. A. von, Secretary of 
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negotiations as to reciprocity 
with, mu, 14. 
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changes in family, 11, 119. 


Nagasaki, visit to, 1, 97. 
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Nelidoff, M., President of Hague 
Peace Conference, 11, 219, 225. 
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predecessor in Mexico, 1, 16, 17. 
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to Russia, 1, 152-154. 
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1, 206; trials of, 1, 207. 
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of, 11, 308; Mr. Foster’s relations 
with, 1, 309. 
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history of, 1, 61, 62; earthquakes 
at, I, 65. 
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Peace Conference on, u, 236; 
Germany opposes, 11, 236. 

Oldenburg, Prince, funeral of, 1, 
211; philanthropic work of, 1, 
212. 

Olney, Richard, Secretary of State, 
il, 274; position on Chicago 
strikes, m1, 274; exposition of 
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tions of Mr. Foster with, 11, 274. 

O’Connor, Sir. Nicholas, British 
Ambassador to Russia, I, 233; 
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to Chinese Emperor, 11, 156. 

O’Donnel, Charles, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs in Spain, 1, 320. 

Ord, General, authorized to cross 
Mexican frontiers, 1, 90, 91; met 
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Palmer, General W. J., nullifica- 
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tracts with, 1, 110 f. 

Paris, outburst at, against Alfonso 
DV Te PRY. 

Parsis in India, 11, 73, 74, 75. 
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Russia, 1, 172. 
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1, 237. 

Pauncefote, Lord, British Minister 
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trate Bering Sea questions, 11, 20; 
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place of meeting of, 11, 215; or- 
ganization of, 11, 217 ; Korean del- 
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ference planned, 237. 

Peking, visit to, 11, 93, 94, 95, 147. 
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Peter the Great, tomb of, 1, 191. 
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tary to Li Hung Chang, u, 137, 
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Phipps, Mr. Henry, 1, 236. 
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for protection of seals, 11, 24. 
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Phelps, W. W., American Minister 
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tion It 15. 

Pierce, President, meeting of Mr. 
Foster with, 1, 242. 

Pinkney, Wm., on Russian Mission, 
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Plumb, Hon. E. L., receives con- 
tract for railroad building in 
Mexico, 1, 110; nullification of 
contract, 1, 110. 

Pobiedonostseff, leader of Greek 
Church in Russia, 1, 223. 
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Political parties in Mexico, 1, 52; 
in Spain, 1, 282. 

Polk, Mr., American Consul-Gen- 
eral at Calcutta, 11, 87. 

Pope, the, denounces Mexican Re- 
form Laws, 1, 50. 

Porfiristas, meaning of term, 1, 85. 

Porter, General Horace, American 
delegate to Hague Peace Con- 
ference, 11, 217. 

Prendergast, Sigismundo Moret y. 
See Moret y Prendergast. 

Pribiloff Islands, 11, 21; seals taken 
at, Il, 22. 

Prim, General, 1, 256. 

Prince, George H., 1, 168. 

Princeton University, confers de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws on Mr. 
Foster, 0, 321. 

Private property, immunity of, at 
sea, urged by American delega- 
tion at The Hague, m1, 234; 
speech of Mr. Foster on, 11, 235; 
Mahan on, m1, 234. 

Protestant missionaries in Mexico, 
1,.06-41, 

Putnam, Dr. Herbert, Librarian of 
Congressional Library, 1, 307. 


Queretaro, visit to, 1, 122 ff.; Maxi- 
milian captured at, 1, 273. 


Radolin, Prince, German Ambas- 
sador to Russia, 1, 233. 

Radstock, Lord, evangelical meet- 
ings by, in Russia, 1, 171-172; in 
India, 11, 76. 

Rampolla, Papal Nuncio to Spain, 
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1, 268-270; letter of congratula- 
tion to Mr. Foster, I, 269. 

Reay, Lord, British delegate at 
Hague Peace Conference, 11, 227. 

Reciprocity, with Spain in 1891, ie 
333; with Cuba, u, 2; with 
Hawaii, 11, 2; review of, in U.S., 
1, 1-2; negotiations under law 
of 1890, 11, 6 ff.; with West In- 
dies, 11, 10-11; negotiations with 
Germany, 11, 12-16; attempts to 
secure, with Mexico, 1, 111, 112; 
with Canada, 11, 177; with New- 
foundland, 1, 178; with Spain, 
1, 239, 258. 

Reed, Thos. B., Speaker of House, 
opposes reciprocity, m1, 4. 

Reform Laws in Mexico, 1, 49; con- 
gratulations of American Govern- 
ment on, 1, 49; denounced by 
the Pope, 1, 50. 

Reform, War of, in Mexico, 1, 48. 

Reid, Whitelaw, appointed special 
ambassador to Victoria’s Jubilee, 


I, 235. 

Renault, M., delegate to Peace 
Conference at The Hague, uJ, 
218, 227. 

Republican Party in Spain, 1, 283. 

Revolution in Mexico, in favor of 
Diaz, 1, 75, 76; against Juarez, 
1 fe 75. 

Riaio, Dofia Emilia de, scholarly 
attainments of, 1, 293- 294; letter 
Ofdortve Lowell to, I, 294. 

Riafio, Sefior Juan F., Director of 
Public Instruction, 1, 293. 

Ribot, M., French Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, 11, 32, 33; urges use 
of French language in Bering Sea 
Arbitration, 1, 33. 

Richardson, Dr., of New Orleans, 
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Robert College, influence of, in Bul- 
garia, 11, 224. 

Robeson, G. M., 3, 11, 15. 

Robinson, Christopher, British 
Counsel in Bering Sea Arbitra- 
tion, 11, 43-44. 

Rock Springs, massacre of Chinese 
at, 11, 285, 286; indemnity for 
massacre, II, 286. 

Romero, Sefior Matias, Mexican 
Minister to U.S.,1, 101; ; replies to 
Mr. Foster’s letter on commercial 
relations with Mexico, 1, 115; reci- 
procity treaty with U.S. a 239, 
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Morton, 1, 6; on Bering Sea 
Arbitration, 11, 30; on obligatory 
arbitration, u, 31; on Alaskan 
boundary decision, i, 209; as 
President suggests Second Peace 
Conference at The Hague, II, 
211; as President, 1, 257; inci- 
dent concerning Senator Morgan, 
11, 314. 

Root, Elihu, member of Alaskan 
Boundary Tribunal, 1, 197; Sec- 
eet of State, 11, 280; on Can- 
ton-Hankow R. R. concession, 
11, 299. 

Rose, U. M., American delegate to 
Hague Peace Conference, 11, 217. 

Rosebery, Lord, Prime Minister, 


11, 42. 

Round Table, the, Washington, 11, 
307-308. 

Revolutions, causes of, in Mexico, 


Teed. 

Rubio, Manuel Romero, of Mexico, 
I, 98. 

Russell, Dr., at Cordova, 1, 35, 47. 

Russell, Sir Charles, senior British 
counsel in Bering Sea Arbitra- 
tion, 11, 43, 44. 

Russian language, use of, at Russian 
Court, 1, 195. 

Russian Mission, transfer of Mr. 
Foster to, 1, 137, 141-142: Pink- 
ney’s opinion of, 1, 215; resigna- 
tion of Mr. Foster from, 1, 213- 
215. 

Russia, treatment of Jews in, 1, 156, 
163-167; censorship of mail, 1, 
168; sports in, 1, 169-170; union 
of Church and State, 1,174; atti- 
tude toward U.S. during the Civil 
War, 1, 175, 179-180; early re- 
lations with U. S., 1, 175-177; 
Rhodes on, in Civil War, 1, 180; 
Russian language at court, 1, 
195; Nihilistic Party, 1, 206; 
activity of women in, 1, 208-210; 
use of English language in, 1, 223; 
action during Bering Sea Arbi- 
tration, 11, 46; coalition of, with 
France and Germany against 
Japan, 11, 153; attitude on limi- 
tation of armaments, II, 234. 


Sagasta, Sefior, plans visit of Al- 
fonso XII to Vienna, I, 244; 
sketch of career of, 1, 263-265; 
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desription. of, by Mr. Hay, 1, 
265. 


Salary Bill, 1, 6. 

Salisbury, Lord, discussion of Ber- 
ing Sea question, 11, 25; nego- 
tiations with Mr. Choate on 
Alaskan boundary questions, 1, 
193. 

San Domingo, enters into reci- 
procity agreement with U.S., n, 
9 


San Ildefonso. See La Granja. 

Santa Anna, political career in 
Mexico, I, 59. 

Sargent, Mr., American Minister to 
Germany, 1, 13. 

Sassolitch, Vera, Russian Nihilist, 
I, 209. 

Satow, Sir Ernest, British delegate 
to Hague Peace Conference, 11, 
227. 

Schweinitz, Von, German Ambas- 
sador to Russia, career of, 1, 154, 
1, 184. 

Scidmore, George H., vice-consul at 
Yokohama, u, 110 

Schurz, Carl, 1, 10; anecdote of 
Sp anish Court, I, 225; on Queen 
ieabelin. 1, 302; on Don Francisco 
de Asis, ip 302; on Mr. Blaine’s 
nomination for Presidency, 11, 
267. 

Scott, James B., member of Hague 
Peace Conference, 11, 217, 228. 
Seals, fur, distribution of, m1, 21; 
protection of, 11, 21, 22; con- 

ferences on, 1, 183. 

Segovia, description of, 1, 304-305. 

Senate, Spanish, 1, 286. 

Separation of Church and State in 
Mexico, 1, 51, 55. 

Seward, Secretary of State, 1, 137; 
diplomatic relations with Mex- 
ico, 11, 250, 259; on purchase of 
Alaska, 11, 20. 

pypeneh visit to, 11, 91; stay in, 
II, 

eaten and Wilson, firm of, 
11, 281, 284. 

Sheridan, General and Mrs. hol, 
accompany Gen.Grant in Mexico, 
1, 138. 

Shao Yu-lien, Chinese Peace Com- 
missioner, 1, 113; return to Pe- 
king, 11, 120; dinner to Mr. Fos- 
ter, 1, 122. 

Sherman, John, 1, 9, 10; incident 
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relating to annexation of Hawaii, 
11, 173; note on seal question, 11, 
184; as Senator, and Secretary of 
State, 11, 275; on Rock Springs 
indemnity, 11, 286. 

Shimoneseki, Japan, peace nego- 
tiations held at, 11, 127. 

Sherman, General W. T., acquaint- 
ance of Mr. Foster with, 1, 15. 

Sifton, Clifford, British agent of 
Aree Boundary Tribunal, 11, 

5. 

Silvela, Sefior, Minister of Interior 
in Spain, 1, 320. 

Simpson, Bishop Matthew, visit to 
Mexico, S/S 

Slavery agitation, 1, 7, 8. 

Smith, Professor Goldwin, on re- 
ciprocity negotiations with Can- 
ada, 11, 182: 

Sackville-West, Sir Lionel, British 
Minister, 11, 319. 

Society, American Benevolent, for- 
mation of, in Mexico, 1, 22. 

South American delegations to 
Hague Peace Conference, 11, 229. 

Spain, Carlist movement, 1, 244; 
Cuban claims matters, 1, 239, 250; 
historical interest in, 1, 276; 
bull fighting, 1, 279; political 
parties, 1, 282; political elections, 
I, 284; army, 1, 288; republican 
party in, 1, 283; senate in, 1, 286; 
army in, I, 288; religious ques- 
tions, 1, 288-289; education, 1, 
292-294; cholera plague, 1, 308- 
311; celebration of Holy Week, 
1, 314-328; reciprocity with 
U.S., in 1891, 1, 3383. 

Spanish army, I, 288. 

Spanish Mission, offered Mr. Foster, 
by Pres. Arthur, 1, 239; accepted, 
1, 240; resignation from, 1, 312. 

Spofford, Dr. A. R., Librarian of 
Congress, 11, 292. 

Spring Rice, Mr., Secretary of 
British Legation, 11, 10, 11, 12. 

Spurgeon, Charles H., preacher in 
London, 1, 237. 

Stanley, Sir Henry M., visit to, m1, 
208. 

Stead, Wm.T., editor of ‘‘ Courrier de 
la Conférence de la Paix,” 11, 224. 

St. James, discovery of bones in 
Galicia, I, ae 292. 

St. Louis, Mo., avg 

St. Petersburg, it eel of Mr. Fos- 
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ter at, 1, 146; second mission of 
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